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*Registered Trade-Mark 
Debut in the holiday mood ...a lovely new BUR-MIL Rayon Fabric in a gay young dance dress. 
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Or North Carolina, Walter Raleigh’s captains wrote that it had a 
shore like a garden that perfumed the sea. In October Hoxtpay, 
Jonathan Daniels tells about its later and even more unique charac- 
teristics. . . . Hans Hinrichs goes fishing for swordfish and de- 
scribes the fight for a 745-pound shark that didn’t get away. 

Purely for scientific purposes, S. J. Perelman and Al Hirschfeld visit 
Macao, “the wickedest city in the East,” in the fifth of their West- 
ward Ha! series. . . . Jerome Weidman selects Christopher Colum- 
bus’ letter from America for appraisal in another of his Good Read- 
ing articles. . . . An air trip to Oaxaca in Mexico and a visit in that 
“contenting city” is Hudson Strode’s contribution. . . . And 
a picture story of an inland-waterway trip from Boston to Florida. 





Last summer artist Adolph Kronengold left his Crestwood, N. Y., 
home to travel and sketch along the Pacific Coast from Alaska to 
Mexico. From some of these sketches he painted the post-card 
illustrations of Washington’s scenic beauty that make up Houipay’s 
September cover. “The natural walnut-wood background,” says 
Mr. Kronengold, “represents a table top on which the cards were 
placed after they were received back home. The card on top shows 
a pack train, with skiers on Mt. Rainier in the background. Others— 
working downward—depict salmon fishing in the Columbia River, 
an apple orchard and apple pickers at work, wheat harvesting, fish- 
ing in a mountain stream with a logging train in the distance, the 
Grand Coulee Dam and lumbermen tree felling and tree topping.” 
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Mespfair 
Men's Shumate 
Aerose 


KYMATE LUGGAGE 





is unyielding in its 
construction 
and in the belief that your 
clothes deserve 


unyielding protection 


Hartmann Shymate Luggage is unusual in 
its trunk-like construction... unusual in appearance, 


flight-lightness, and in the way it cradles and protects , 
your clothes. Tested and approved by T WA for air travel. ti 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS | 


NORTHEAST 


AUGUST 30-SEPTEMBER 1 Labor Day 
Operetta, Lake Placid, N. Y. Cli- 
max of Lake Placid’s 16th annual 
summer ice season. 

SEPTEMBER 1 Annual Labor Day 
Speedboat Classic, Ocean City, N. 
J. For all classes of inboards, hydro- 
planes and outboard craft, amateur 
and professional. 





ot 

1-7 Miss America Pageant, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Boardwalk parade, sEp- 
TEMBER 2; contests, SEPTEMBER 3 
through 5; final contest and crown- 
ing of Miss America in Convention 
Hall Auditorium, SEPTEMBER 6. Title 
winner receives a $5000 scholarship. 

1-20 Fall Horse Racing Meetings, 
Aqueduct Track, N. Y. 

l-ocToBeR 24 Horse Racing, Narra- 
gansett Park, Pawtucket, R. I. 

5-7 Chesapeake Bay Fishing Fair 
Grand Contest, North and Chesa- 
peake Beaches, Md. A county fair on 
water; trophies and prizes awarded 
for youngest angler, fattest angler, 
best woman angler, angler coming 
longest distance; Bay Billy Band and 
free crab feast for contestants. 

5-7 Comet Class International Re- 
gatta, Ithaca, N. Y. For 1947 comet 
class championship; contestants from 
United States, Puerto Rico and 
British Columbia. 

5-14 National Amateur Tennis 
Championships, Forest Hills Sta- 
dium, L. I. Men’s and women’s sin- 
gles and mixed doubles. 

6-7 Second Annual National Duster 
Class Regatta, Riverton, N. J. 

6-18 Saratoga Spa Music Festival, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. F. Charles 
Adler conducts 37 musicians of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society of 
New York. Film actor Monty 
Woolley appears in a program of 
recitations with orchestra. 

13-14 President’s Cup Regatta, on 
the Potomac River, Washington, 
D. C. Classes include such boats as 
Star, Lightning, twenty-foot, Hamp- 
ton One Design, 16-foot class, Comet, 
Snipe, Penguin and Moth; trophies 
awarded by regatta queen. 

13-14 Maryland Pony Show, Timo- 
nium, Md. Exclusively for young 
riders; 35 classes, cash prizes and 
trophies awarded. 

13-14, 20-21 National Paddle-Ten- 
nis Tournament at Parkchester, 
East Bronx, N. Y. Men’s and 
women’s singles and men’s doubles. 

14-20 Eastern States Exposition, 
Springfield, Mass. Livestock shows; 
junior music festival and contest; 
horse and ox-pulling competitions; 
exhibits of outdoor farm and road 
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machinery; auto races, band con- 
certs, rodeos and circus acts. 

15-ocTosBerR 15 Striped-Bags Derby, 
Island of Martha’s Vineyard, Mass 
Contests for teams and individuals: 
teams compete on point system; firs! 
prize, a $4500 cruiser awarded for 
largest fish caught, brought in and 
weighed. 

16 Opening of United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, to be held at Lake 
Success and Flushing Meadow, N. Y. 

22-ocToBER 11 Fall Horse-Racing 
Meetings, Belmont Park, L. I. 

24-ocToBER 26 Twenty-second An- 
nual World’s Championship Ro- 
deo, Madison Square Garden, N. Y. 
Awards totaling $138,330 for bare- 
back-bronc, brone and bull riding, 
calf roping, steer-wrestling contests 
and wild-horse races. 

24-27 Twenty-ninth Annual Farm- 
ers Fair, Ephrata, Pa. Exhibits of 
farm products, fruits, flowers, handi- 
work, canned goods and antiques. 

27-ocToBerR 5 Fair, Danbury, Conn. 
Vegetable and fruit exhibits; wildlife 
and sportsman, dairy beef and cattle 
shows; square-dance sets, with New 
England’s champion set caller; Old 
Timers Fiddlers contest and oxen- 
draw competition. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


AUGUST 29-SEPTEMBER 5 Indiana 
State Fair, Indianapolis. Massed 
choir concert, featuring’ Richard 
Maxwell and quartet; Hoosier Radio 
Roundup, with Indiana-born stars of 
radio, stage and screen; horse show 
including National Futurity of Amer- 
ican Saddle Horse Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, offering $45,000 in premiums; 
Grand Circuit Racing, including the 
Fox and Horseman stakes, with 
$108,000 in purses; nightly grand- 
stand shows; cattle, swine and agri- 
cultural products displayed and 
judged. 

AuGuUsT 31 Labor Day Yacht Race, 
from Menominee, Michigan, to Green 
Island, Wis. At stake will be F. Du- 
brucq Trophy. 





AUGUST 31-SEPTEMBER | William Tell 
Pageant, New Glarus, Wis. Pre- 
sented in English and German by 
local actors, many of whom are direct 
descendants of the original colonists 
of this community, which has pre- 
served both the Swiss language and 
customs. 

SEPTEMBER 6-13 Kentucky State 
Fair, State Fair Grounds, Louisville. 
Horse shows; agricultural and home- 
making exhibits. 

12-22 Fifteenth Annual World’s Soft- 
ball Championships, Lakewood 
Elks Stadium, Cleveland, Ohio. Men’s 
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and women’s teams; U. S. regional 
champions and teams from Puerto 
Rico, the Republic of Mexico, and 

. Canada are eligible. 

17-20 Annual Horse Show, River 
Downs Racing Track, Cincinnati. 
Features exhibition of riding to 
hounds by the Camargo Hunt Club. 
Proceeds go to establish a research 
fellowship in children’s diseases. 

18-ocTOBER 26 Moholy-Nagy Me- 
morial Exhibition, The Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. Included will be 
Moholy-Nagy’s works in oils and 
water colors, a8 well as his less 
conventional work with plastics, glass 
and metals. 

24-ocTOBER 4 Lexington Trots, Ken- 
tucky Trotting Track, Lexington. 
Twenty stake races, two filly stakes 
and the Kentucky Futurity. First 
run in 1893, the Futurity this year 
has an estimated purse of $50,000. 

26-27 Annual Pumpkin Festival, 
Eureka, Ill. Selection of Pumpkin 
Queen, concert, parade; jitterbug 
contest and free pumpkin pies. 


SOUTHEAST 


AUGUST 30—SEPTEMBER I Forty-eighth 
Annual Horse Show, Warrenton, 
Va. Known as the Hunter Show of 
America; qualified number of classes 
for an “A” rating; $5000 in cash 
prizes. . 

SEPTEMBER 1 Annual Motorboat 
Races, Guntersville, Ala. Races for 
class A, B, C and F outboard boats. 

3-6 Tennessee Walking-Horse Na- 
tional Celebration, Shelbyville, 
Tenn. 

15-20 Tennessee State Fair, Nash- 
ville. Exhibitions, harness and auto 
racing, horse shows, fireworks. 





22-27 Tennessee Valley Agricultural 
and Industrial Fair, Knoxville, 
Tenn. Exhibits of show horses, cat- 
tle, swine, sheep, poultry, field crops, 
horticulture, arts and crafts, forestry, 
forestry products, home furnishings. 

23-ocToBeER 4 Alabama State Fair, 
Birmingham. Livestock exhibits, 
State of Alabama dairy cattle and 
products show; auto and motorcycle 
races, fireworks, midway shows. 


SOUTHWEST 


AUGUST 31-SEPTEMBER 6 Four-States 
Fair, Texarkana, Texas. Rodeo and 
calf scramble; exhibits of beef and 
dairy cattle, poultry; flower and 
hobby shows. 

SEPTEMBER | Fish-Class Races, Gulf 
Coast, La. Competition for Lipton 
Cup. The fish boat is a gaff-rigged 
sloop averaging 20 feet in length and 
carries a skipper and crew of two. 

12-14 Louisiana Sugar Cane Festi- 
va and Fair, New Iberia, La. Agricul- 
tural parade; exhibits and judging 
of home products and crops; coro- 
nation of Queen Sugar; pageant and 
tennis tournament. 

+15 Cherokee Strip Celebration, 
Perry, Okla. Celebration dates from 
the 1893 Cherokee Strip “run.” Pro- 
gram includes parade, pioneers’ re- 


union, old fiddlers’ contest, rodeo, 
Otoe Indian powwow and dances. 

20-22 National Outboard Champion- 
ship of the American Power Boat 
Association, Lake Brownwood, 
Texas. Class M (midget, raced mostly 
in the East by college students) and 
classes A, B, C and F. For hydro- 
planes and runabouts. Qualifying 
rounds, SEPTEMBER 20; champion- 
ship races, SEPTEMBER 21; speed 
heats, SEPTEMBER 22. 

28-30 San Geronimo Fiesta, Taos, 
N. M. Sundown dance of thanks- 
giving for harvests; Mass, and tradi- 
tional foot races. , 

28-OCTOBER 5 New Mexico State Fair, 
Albuquerque. Horse races with 
$90,000 in purses; livestock, quarter- 
horse and palomino shows; rodeo, 
4-H and FFA Jr. livestock sale; ex- 
hibits of New Mexico agriculture, art 
and native craft. 


MIDDLE WEST 


AUGUST 15-SEPTEMBER 1 National 
Baseball Tournament, Lawrence 
Stadium, Wichita, Kans. Sandlot 
and semi-professional teams. 

AUGUST 23-SEPTEMBER 1 Minnesota 
State Fair, Minneapolis. Eighty- 
eighth annual event; agricultural, 
cultural and commercial exhibits. 





SEPTEMBER 1 Sweet-Corn Day, Vin- 
ton, Iowa. Hot sweet corn, complete 
with butter, served free of charge; 
whisker contest, street carnival. 

2-7 Southwest Fair and Rodeo, 
Dodge City, Kans. Quarter-horse 
show; rodeo with $1750 in prizes; fair 
exhibits and 4-H cattle judging. 

14-19 Kansas State Fair, Hutchin- 
son. Exhibits in all classes of beef 
and dairy cattle, sheep, swine, poul- 
try, pigeons, rabbits, fine arts, cloth- 
ing and textiles. 

17-20 Kass Kounty King Korn Kar- 
nival, Plattsmouth, Nebr. Korona- 
tion of king and queen; farmers’ day: 
judging of exhibits including Korn 
show and 4-H club displays. 

19-21 Pony Express Rodeo, St. Joseph, 
Mo. Celebrates inaugural of the pony 
express at St. Joseph, in 1860. Cash 
prizes of $5600 to riders and ropers. 


FAR WEST 


AUGUST 5-SEPTEMBER 20 Horse Rac- 
ing, Del Mar Turf Club, Del Mar, 
Calif. Races include: SEPTEMBER 1, 
the Labor Day Handicap, with $7500 
added; SEPTEMBER 3, the Osunitas 
Stakes for juvenile fillies, $5000 
added; SEPTEMBER 6, the Seabiscuit 
Handicap, with $7500 added; sEep- 
TEMBER 20, the Del Mar Handicap 
for three-year-olds and up, stake of 
$15,000 added. 

SEPTEMBER 1 Labor Day Parade, San 
Francisco. Estimated 40,000 workers 
will march; parade theme: “What 
Hurts Labor, Hurts America.” AFL, 
CIO, other organized labor groups 
celebrate throughout U. S. 

1 Washington Futurity Horse Race, 
Longacres Race Track, near Seattle, 





TAKING YOUR OWN 
SRD DIMENSION PICTURES 


WITH THE 


STEREO 
REALIST 


2 


CAMERA 


Imagine — if you can —taking 
full color pictures so amazingly 
real that to view them is literally 
as exciting as seeing again the 


original scene or subject. 


This thrilling photographic 
experience is yours with the new 
Stereo REALIST Camera. Here is 


an instrument that actually 





TWO EYES —TWO LENSES 


oe 






Perception of distance — seeing things 

in their true relationship in space is 
possible only because you have two eyes. 
That is why the REALIST Camera has 
two lenses and takes two pictures — 
one for each eye. And that’s why a 
REALIST picture is as natural as life itself. 





photographs space, captures the 
very essence of nature exactly 
the way your eyes really see — 


in true 3rd dimension. 


Only a demonstration can 
adequately convey the rich beauty, 
the startling realism of pictures 
taken with the REALIST Camera. 
Why not ask your photographic 
dealer to show you a selection 


today? 


DAVID WHITE COMPANY, 315 W. COURT ST., 
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the camera 


Precision-built ... . featuring twin 
Cooke type 35 mm. F:3.5 coated 
anastigmat lenses, shutter speeds 1 
to 1/150, time and bulb, coupled range 
finder and built-in flash synchronizer. 
All metal body. Price $162.50, including 
Federal Tax. 


the viewer 


For perfect enjoyment of REALIST 
pictures . . . equipped with fine 
achromatic lenses, inter-ocular and 
focusing adjustments, built-in 
illumination, truly a fine optical 
instrument. Price $19.75. @ 
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Give them the only Bike ‘with 
genuine ShockEase Fork* .. . 


for 2 fort / 
rid” 


Boys and girls all enjoy that smo-o-oth feeling 

of a ShockEase ride on their sturdy new SHELBY Bikes. 
Send them back to*school at the head of the class, 
ona Bike they'll be proud to own —a SHELBY. 

Extra precision in workmanship, extra strength built into 
the frame makes the SHELBY truly America's quality 
bike. Ask your dealer to show you why the SHELBY is 
your best buy in bicycles. 





*ALSO AVAILABLE ON GIRL’S MODEL 









Get this 
FREE BOOK 
for your My 
boy or girl She 


& 


Bicycle 






SHELBY 


‘America’s Quality 


THE SHELBY CYCLE COMPANY 
Tucker Avenue, Shelby, Ohio 


Please send me Bobby Shelby's new book, “How to be an 


Write for Bobby Shel- 
Expert Bike Rider."" 


by's new book, “How 
to be an Expert Bike 





Rider."* It's FREE, and SS PS hd 

crammed full of tips on 

riding. Tells how to 

tide sofely, and how to aboness_— _ ————— 
core for the new bike. 

Send coupen today! a ne ae 


| 





Wash. Five-and-one-half furlongs, 
Washington-bred two-year-olds, $5000 
added; also the Washington Cham- 
pionship Race for Washington-bred 
three-year-olds and up, $5000 added. 

1-7 Eighty-second Annual Oregon 
State Fair, Salem. Pari-mutuel 
horse racing; horse show and rodeo; 
revues nightly. 

8-13 United States Golf Associ- 
ation’s Amateur Championship, 
Pebble Beach, Calif. Open to golf- 
ers with handicaps not exceeding four 
strokes. 

10-13 Pendleton Roundup, Pendle- 
ton, Ore. Westward Ho! parade in- 
cluding authentic pioneer vehicles, 
participants in old-time costumes 
and Indians in full regalia; rodeo 
performances. 

12-14 Grape and Wine Festival, Lodi, 
Calif. Displays and judging of 
grapes and grape products; festival 
golf tournament; crowning of queen, 
pageant and parade, vaudeville acts 
and 15-event horse show. 

16—-NOVEMBER 1 Twenty-seventh An- 
nual Exhibition of the California 
Water-Color Society, Pasadena Art 
Institute, Calif. All artists may con- 
tribute; media: water color, pastel 
and gouache. 

16-21 Fall Horse Show at the Horse 
Palace, Los Angeles, Calif. 

20—NOVEMBER 4 Salmon Derby, Wald- 
port, Ore. Weekly and monthly 
prizes; awards for women anglers. 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


SEPTEMBER | Pikes Peak Labor Day 
Automobile Races, held near 
Manitou and Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Drivers will attempt to surpass the 
record of 56 miles per hour made by 
Louis Unser on this 12.5-mile course 





2-4 Arkansas Valley Fair, Rocky 
Ford, Colo. Rodeo, livestock and 
homemaking exhibits; Watermelon 
Day, SEPTEMBER 4, celebrated by 
watermelon free-for-all—visitors at- 
tending fair receive free watermelons, 
eat them with no holds barred. 

20-21 Jackie Hartman Memorial 
Golf Tournament, Park Hill Golf 
Course, Denver, Colo. Amateurs of 
Rocky Mountain region participate. 

25-31 Peach Week, Grand Junction, 
Colo. Orchardists and peach growers 
watch 6000 workers harvest crop. 


FOREIGN 


AUGUST 25-SEPTEMBER | Pacific Na- 
tional Exhibition, Vancouver, B. C. 
First since 1941; agricultural, com- 
mercial and industrial exhibits; horse 
races and cattle shows; guests ex- 
pected to include Gen. Dwight D. Ei- 
senhower and Canadian Governor- 
General Alexander. 


AUGUST 31-SEPTEMBER 6 Eighteent, 
Annual Totem Pole Golf Tourn:- 
ment, Jasper, Alberta, Canada. 

SEPTEMBER 3-6 Fourth Interna- 
tional Tuna-Angling Matches, 
Wedgeport, N. S. Leading big-gare 
anglers of British Empire, Repub ic 
of Cuba and U. S. will compete {or 
the Alton B. Sharp trophy. 

4 Royal Highland Gathering, Br... 
mar, Scotland. 

7 Independence Day, Brazil. Presid: nt 
Enrico Gaspar Dutra gives recept on 
for members of diplomatic corps, g:y- 
ernment officials and social figures. 

8 Piedigrotta Feast (Feast Day of St. 
John), celebrated throughout South- 
ern Italy. At Naples, feast resembles 
New Orleans’ Mardi gras; features 
singing, fireworks, floats; dances— 
based on the tarantella—accom- 
panied by guitar, mandolin, accor- 
dion and tambourine music. 

10 St. Leger Horse Race, Doncaster, 
England. Inaugurated in 1776; one- 
and-three-quarter-mile track; race 
worth five to seven thousand pounds 
sterling to owner of winning horse. 

13 St. Maurice Valley Canoe Race, 
Quebec, Canada. Cream of North 
America’s paddlers will match their 
skill against the turbulent St. Maurice 
River over sixty-mile stretch. 





15 Independence Day throughout Cen- 
tral American Republics. Held in 
celebration of the declaration of in- 
dependence from Spain issued in 
1821. In Honduras, day is marked by 
inauguration of public-works agencies 
and highways, street parades, civic 
ceremonies and speechmaking; in 
El] Salvador, the president receives 
members of the foreign diplomatic 
and consular corps, cabinet ministers, 
public officials and friends; in Guate- 
mala, celebrations include army and 
student parades and receptions. 

16 Independence Day, Mexico. Most 
outstanding observance in. Mexico 
City, where parade featuring modern 
tanks, drum majorettes, Indians in 
plumed headdresses and_ charros 
(hard-riding cowboys from the cattle 
country) and fireworks displays are 
part of independence celebration. 

16-19 Nova Scotia Fishermen’s Re- 
union and Exhibition, Lunenburg, 
N.S. Demonstrations of fishing and 
craft techniques, exhibits of ma- 
chinery, equipment and fish products; 
cash prizes awarded for fresh, smoked, 
pickled and dried fish displays. 

20-21 Tyrs Games, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. Traditional gymnastic and 
track competitions for all physical 
training organizations in the nation. 

22-ocToBeR 5 International Music 
Competitions, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Contests for voice, piano, vio- 
lin and clarinet. 





Note: Sponsors of events of regional or national interest are invited to send informa- 
tion about them to Houiway Calendar Editor, Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Material must be complete and accurate and reach Houay at least three months in 
advance of publication. As Houmay cannot be responsible for changes after press 
time, future visitors should confirm dates locally. 
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LETTERS 


London Story 





DEAR SIR: 

The July Houipay is a fine job. As a 
Londoner it has given me a glow of real 
pleasure and [ hope it will be seen by our 
many American friends. In London to- 
day there are still thousands of empty 
spaces where the bombs fell, but for all 
the scars which remain from our ordeal, 
the essential London is little changed. . . . 
Our greatest national museums and our 
art collections are open again. Cultural 
activity is as vigorous if not more vig- 
orous than before the war. The life and 
spirit of Londoners with their stout 
hearts and quick wit, different at every 
street corner, are unspoiled. . 

HERBERT MORRISON, M.P. 

Lord President of the Council 
Leader of the House of Commons 
London 


DEAR SIR: 
I think it is one of the most interesting 
publications that I have seen for a long 
time. The whole layout speaks volumes 
for the thought, knowledge and printing 
technique that have been brought to 
bear on such a magnificent compilation 
in connection with places of interest in 
London. The articles make most inter- 
esting reading, and the whole issue has 
given a great deal of pleasure to the Lady 
Mayoress and myself and I am sure that 
pleasure is common to all of your readers. 
I shall keep your beautifully ee 
publication until it is worn out. 
SIR BRACEWELL SMITH 
Lord Mayor of London 
London 

DEAR SIR: 

. I found it a fascinating volume 
and was particularly impressed with the 
representative character of the illustra- 
tions, bringing home as they do London’s 
many-sided activities which have made 
it for centuries a scene of interest to peo- 
ple with varying interests from all over 
the world. It gives an excellent impres- 
sion of the way in which London has 
suffered as a result of the war years and 
yet reveals most clearly how much of 
what makes London what it is has sur- 
Vived to continue to witness, too, its long 
and fascinating history. Cherishing the 
happiest memories of my own visit to 
America last year, I assure Americans 
that they will find a warm welcome if 
they visit London. 

THE MOST REVEREND 
GEOFFREY FRANCIS FISHER, D.D. 
Archbishop of Canterbury 
London 





DEAR SIR: 

The copy of the July Hoximpay has 
reached me and I make haste to tell you 
that I am much impressed. It seems to 
me that you have caught the character 
and flavor of London. . . . I should 
like to congratulate you warmly and to 
express the hope that this admirable 
issue of your magazine will reach a wide 
public in this country. 

LORD INVERCHAPEL 

His Majesty's Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SIR: 

I have just returned from Norway and 
have found your magazine awaiting me. 
I think it is most excellently and artis- 
tically produced and that it conveys with 
great accuracy the atmosphere of Lon- 
don. I was especially pleased with the 
photographs of the London River. 

ADMIRAL SIR JOHN CUNNINGHAM 

First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff 

London 


DEAR SIR: 

It is good to think that Americans will 
be interested in this very detailed and 
many-sided survey both of historical and 
present-day London. It is a pity that it 
includes no outline of the hope and plan 
for the rebuilding and improvement of 
London. For example, South London is 
referred to as ‘the poor relation of the 
north bank.” There is no mention of the 
future plans for this area. . . . 

LADY NATHAN 

Chairman of the London County Council 

London 


DEAR SIR: 

The pictures are a delight— 
original in subject and approach and 
beautifully reproduced. I do not remem- 
ber seeing better. The articles throw a 
new and interesting light on well-known 
things that is very refreshing. . . . 

SIR HAROLD SCOTT 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police 
New Scotland Yard, London 


DEAR SIR: 

How nice it is to see ourselves as others 
see us and how bright and fresh your 
opinion of us seems to be. 

SIR RALPH RICHARDSON 
Director of the Old Vic Theatre 
London 


DEAR SIR: 

Our thanks to Houipay for a true pic- 
ture of London and one that corrects the 
overstatement of the optimist, the un- 
derstatement of the pessimist. We feel 
that the correct presentation of the Lon- 
don and British scene to the American 
public is vitally necessary in these days 
when the interests and friendships forged 
by the common interest of war have 
given way to misunderstanding. .. . In 
many ways your London story is as ef- 
fective in its impact as a great docu- 
mentary film.... ANNA NEAGLE 

HERBERT WILCOX 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
DEAR SIR: 

Please accept sincere congratulations 

on your July issue with its excellent ar- 
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Liquid Simoniz Kleener Cleans 
and Shines in One Quick Operation! 


Keep your car “looking its best”. Millions of motorists find 
it easy to do with liquid Simoniz Kleener. You'll marvel, 
too, at the way it brings out the gorgeous brilliance and 
luxurious color of the finish. And so quickly! If your car is 
dull use paste Simoniz Kleener to restore the luster and 
make it look new again. Of course, to protect the finish 

. .. keep the colors from fading, follow up Simoniz Kleener 
with Simoniz. There's nothing like it to make cars stay 
beautiful. Get Simoniz and Simoniz Kleener today—for 
lasting, new car beauty. 








Sold by grocery, hardware, variety, drug, 
paint, 5 cents to $1, auto accessory and de- 
partment stores, garages and service stations. 
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ticles on London written by such notable 
authorities. . . . 
SIR FRANCIS EVANS 
His Majesty's Consul General 
New York 





Man in Motion 
Sr. Paut, Minnesota 
THANKS FOR YOUR INTERESTING AND 
KIND ARTICLE (MAN IN MOTION, JUNE 
HOLIDAY). AFTER READING IT HAVE DE- 
CIDED TO SLOW DOWN. 
HAROLD E. STASSEN 


Detroit 


DEAR SIR: 
Detroit was my birthplace and, until 

a month ago, my home. Jack Weeks’ 
article on Detroit (June Ho.ipay) 
proved interesting and informative. . . . 
But I was amazed by the absence of two 
Detroit ‘institutions’ — Woodward Ave- 
nue, Detroit’s main street, and the J. L. 
Hudson Company. What woman ever 
thought about the Motor City without 
the J. L. Hudson Company? Hudson’s 
took in more dollars (net) in 1946 than 
did any other department store in the 
country—including R. H. Macy and 
Marshall Field’s. 

MRS. PAUL BRICKMAN 

Chicago 


Total estimated net receipts for 1946 are: 
Macy's, $162,417,000; Hudson's, $112,- 
000,000; Field’s Chicago store, $110,- 
000,000.— Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

As a native Detroiter, I must say that 
your article on Detroit certainly hit the 
nail on the head of this overgrown 
village. . .. GEORGIA SHELDRICK 

Detroit 
DEAR SIR: 

. . . [T and many others were very 
shocked at the article on Detroit. Cer- 
tainly no place on earth could be quite 
so bad. After what was said, one would 
practically feel like leaving this part 
quick and perhaps going to New Orleans 
(where it can make your mouth water for 
good food) or perhaps to New York 
(even if you get a crick in your neck 
from craning at skyscrapers). 

So Production is god in Detroit. First 
I knew of it. Believe it or not, Detroiters 
are actual human beings who are not car 
crazy as you seem to think. Cars have 
made it famous, but it takes more than 
factories to make it as great as it is... . 

I’m sure Detroiters will not appreciate 
the article and will feel it was quite un- 
flattering. To tell the truth, I’ve never 
heard anyone run down the place so 
much in my life and I hope it will never 
happen again. . . . I'll bet your author 
Jack Weeks has never been to Detroit. 
Or, if he has, he must have lived in Ham- 
tramck. JAMES GILBERT 

Algonac, Mich. 
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DEAR SIR: 

John Wedda’s painting of Detroii 
pictures Detroit when it is sleeping, but 
it is a truer picture of this great city and 
has more life than Jack Weeks’ article. 
I’ve lived there all my life, but if his work 
hadn’t been captioned Detroit, I'd never 
have recognized the place just by reai- 
ing his article. People I’ve talked to, 
and myself, say to ourselves: ‘Has he 
ever lived in Detroit?” Sounds more 
like he went around and asked a lot of 
questions, made incomplete notes and 
wrote his article from that. 

I was too young to understand or ap- 
preciate Father Charles E. Coughlin 
when he paid the network for “crooning 
time” and used the radio to tell the 
truth; but I can’t see why Mr. Weeks 
literally spoiled a whole page of grand 
pictures and data on the Ford Rouge 
Plant by comparing Father Coughlin 
with a rat like Goebbels. . . . 

MRS. DOLORES SYRJALA 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Mr. Weeks attended Detroit’s Highland 
Park high school and junior college, was a 
staff reporter and editor on the Detroit 
Free Press from 1931 to 1942; his last 
Detroit address was 11534 Byron Avenue. 

—Ed. 


Ore Boat 


DEAR SIR 

The “fully loaded ore boat” on page 
21 (June Houipay) is actually the Calcite 
of the Bradley Line, a self-unloader, lying 
light at a Ford Motor Company pier on 
the Rouge River. The picture shows her, 
boom swung out, taking on a cargo of 





coke. Self-unloaders rarely, if ever, carry 
iron ore, but are the work-mules of the 
Lakes, carrying coal, limestone, coke 
and similar bulky materials. . . 

LEO F. CALLAHAN 


Dearborn, Mich. 


Vice-president Charles F. Platz of the 
Bradley Transportation Company, owners 
of the Calcite, agrees with Mr. Callahan 
that self-unloaders have carried ore only 


“on very few occasions.” — Ed. 
The Hamptons 


DEAR SIR: 

Mr. Markey’s article on The Hamp- 
tons (June Houipay) is excellent. . . . 
But is Southampton “the cradle of all 
Long Island east of Brooklyn?” Well, 
hardly. What of Southold across Peconic 
Bay on the North Fork, also settled in 
1640? Which of these was earlier is hard 
to determine, but Arshmomoque, i 
Southold Township, has good proof of 
settlement in 1637. As for relative im- 
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portance in the early development of the 
Island, Southold has a few things to say 
about that too. You might let Mr. 
Markey do an article on the North 
cgi LOUISE F. HOWELL 

Peconic, New York 


Mr. Markey says: “It may well be that 
Southold was settled at about the same time 
as Southampton—and Arshmomoque may 
even have been settled a year or two earlier. 
Even so, I still think that Southampton is 
the cradle of the region, not only because 
the early settlements flourished there and 
grew big but because their people made 


more money in the process.” — Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

. Among those who really know 
The Hamptons region and its history, 
there'll be much discussion of Morris 
Markey’s emphases and interpretations. 
But there is no question about his down- 
right error in saying “‘as early as 1707, 
the farmers took 4000 barrels of purest 
whale oil to the lamps of New England. 
But the industry soon died. The sailor- 
men of Nantucket began to realize how 
much solid cash the whales carried about 
within their folds of blubber and began 
fitting deepwater vessels to go in search 
of it.’ A grossly wrong interpretation 
which overlooks completely the fact that 
from Sag Harbor—a town not even 
mentioned in the text—deepwater whal- 
ing developed to the point that this vil- 
lage became one of the four major whal- 
ing ports of the country. Many of the 
fortunes of the old Hampton families 
were identified with the Eastern Long 
Island whale fishery and its great fleet of 
ships, all centering in Sag Harbor. 

From this port sailed whaling Captain 
Mercator Cooper into the forbidden 
waters of Japan, years before Commo- 
dore Perry. From this port sailed the 
first whalers to enter the frozen Arctic 
whaling grounds and Bering Strait. Mr. 
Markey has missed totally the signifi- 
cance of Long Island whaling in his brief 
and superficial comment on shore whal- 
ing and his implication, totally false, 
that the Long Island whale fishery died 
with the shore-whaling enterprise. . . . 
Why has Mr. Markey ignored Sag Har- 
bor as though it were a Long Island 
Cinderella, unworthy of notice among 
proud and haughty Hampton sisters? 

MALCOLM M. WILLEY, Vice President 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


Mr. Markey says: “ My piece was about 
the Hamptons, and there was no whaling 
industry in the Hamptons themselves be- 
cause there is no seaport for the ships to 
anchor. It is true that Sag Harbor was a 
considerable whaling port; so was James- 
port. But neither town is in the Hamptons. 
| agree that some of the fortunes of the old 
Hampton families were founded in the 
whaling industry that was carried on some- 
where else. Bubif we get into that, we've got 
0 tell the story of Wall Street, Barbados 
rum, the African slave trade, and New Eng- 
land textile mills—where other Hampton 
families rolled up their dough. The only 
whaling ever carried on in the Hamptons 
was o//shore whaling. Nantucket (and later 
Sag Harbor) wiped that out—just as the 
discovery of petroleum later wiped out 
Nantucket and Sag Harbor.” —Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

Your mention of John Howard Payne 
(Summer in the Hamptons, June 
Houi»ay) made me think what a fine 
Move it would be to bring back to Amer- 


ica his remains for re-interment at the 
site of his former home. . . . I under- 
stand he rests in North Africa... . 
LOUIS E. ALEWEL 
Steuben Society of America 
St. Louis 


The body of John Howard Payne was 
brought to America in 1883 and interred at 
Oak Hill Cemetery in Washington, D.C. 
He died in Tunis on April 9, 1852. 


DEAR SIR: 

Your article on The Hamptons pleased 
me because my grandfather built one of 
the first houses on the ‘‘ Dunes”’ at West- 
hampton Beach. At that time we would 
have to take a boat from the mainland 
to enjoy the ocean bathing. We never 





missed a summer until the hurricane in 

1938 took our house out to sea. . . . 
PEGGY FINK CRAWLEY 
Arlington, Va. 


The Weather 


DEAR SIR: 

World-Wide Weather for May (May 
Houipay) denies the ability to make 
long-range forecasts. That probably 
comes as a shock to listeners of WLS who 
received my week-long forecasts last year 
each Saturday night. The average tem- 
perature error one week ahead was 4.5 
degrees... . . A Chicago company has 
been using more than 20,000 month-long 
forecasts per month; apparently there is 
difference of opinion as to whether or not 
one can forecast more than a few days 
in advance. . . . HARRY F. GEISE 

Oak Park, IIl. 


Mr. Day says: “One may claim the 
ability to make long-range forecasts, but a 
check of them usually shows they are not 
dependable. I have compared one such 
month-long forecast with corresponding 
monthly summaries of the San Diego and 
Los Angeles weather-bureau offices and 
found seventeen errors out of thirty-one 
days for a score of 45 per cent right. The 
seven-day forecasts Mr. Geise makes may 
be good; the Weather Bureau is now mak- 
ing five-day forecasts, but nobody considers 
that long-range. Eventually they will make 
long-range forecasts—but not until more 
accurate methods have been developed.” — 


Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 
; In World-Wide Weather for 
June (June Houimay), San Juan is 
classed as oppressively hot, while Miami 
gets the compliment of “warm.” The 
statistics are almost identical and where 
they vary, do so almost entirely in San 
Juan’s favor. No spot in Puerto Rico is 
more than 20 miles from the open sea 
nor from mountain peaks. 
DAVID L. SCOLES 
Allanta 


Mr. Day says: “I must have overlooked 
the fact that the average temperature for 
Miami is a half degree warmer than San 
Juan's. Instead, I concentrated on the 4- 
per-cent difference (in Miami's favor) in 
relative humidity. While humidity is im- 
portant, it’s hardly that important. I guess 
I split that hair on the wrong side.” — Ed. 
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A wealth of year ’round activities for your pleasure 
and relaxation. Two championship golf courses. 
Miles of colorful riding trails. Finest bathing, 
private Beach and Cabana Club and heated, indoor 
saltwater swimming pool. Tennis. Skeet shooting 
from our own club facilities. Dancing. Excellent food. 
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In convenience and style, in 
quality of leather and work- 
manship, the finest toilet case 
you can buy. Opens wide for 
easy use—closes snug and 
flat. For sale at better stores 
everywhere. 


CHARLES DOPPELT & CO. 
2024S. Wabash Ave. - Dept.L97, Chicago 16 
Also makers of the popular line of DOPP- 
BILT business cases. To get the finest—in 
brief cases, zipper envelopes, leather port- 
folios, etc.—ask for a DOPP-BILT case. 
























Look for the collapsible side 
gusset, an exclusive feature. 
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Now you can enjoy your smokes 
full, firm, fresh . . . without fraz- 
zled ends! Simply zip a full 
pack into the PAK-A-DOR 
cigarette case* . . . slide 

back the Sngertip op- 
ener to use. Pak-a- 
Dor is made of 
quality leather in 
brown, black, sad- 
dle, red, green or 
blue. $2 and up at 
leading stores every- 
where. Springfield 
Leather Products Co., 


Springfield, Ohio. 
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$1.25 to $3.50. Be fitted today. At better stores everywhere. 
Made only by the Formfit Company, Chicago, New York 
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Capri Song 


DEAR SIR: 

In Our Correspondents Tell Us (June 
Houiway) you refer to The Isle of Capri 
as “the song hit of a generation ago.” 
The song was at the hit stage in the 
spring of 1935, when I was at Capri. . . 
A generation was always considered to 
be thirty-three years and I think it still 
is. Many things changed with the war, 
but I think that will be the same as ever. 

MISS MARY CRAWFORD 
Toronto, Canada 


Maybe it just seems that long. The Isle 
of Capri has a 1934 éopyright.—Ed. 


Maligned Hotels 


DEAR SIR: 

I have just read The Guest is Always 
Wrong (May Houipay) and I think it 
high time that someone said a word in 
defense of hotels and railroads, both of 
which have done a wonderful job under 
maddening conditions. During the past 
six years I have patronized hotels from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and have 
never failed to find my. reservation 
awaiting on my arrival, Always I have 
received courteous treatment. 

I am going to St. Louis soon and while 
it was necessary for me to communicate 
with four hotels before obtaining a reser- 
vation, I received courteous replies from 





all, two of them saying they had en- 

deavored to obtain a reservation for me 

elsewhere. . .. I own no hotel or rail- 

road stock! MRS. E. B. REPPERT 
Dallas 


Pennsylvania Dutch 


DEAR SIR: 

. The Wonderful One Hoss Shay 
lasted one hundred years to a day. What 
I'd like to know is where the Amish 
residents of Pennsylvania (The Penn- 
sylvania Dutch, June Howtpay) get 
their buggies. Even exceptional rigs give 
out, as the poem plainly tells us. . . . 

ROBERT ELLER 
Richland Center, Wis. 


The Amish buggies are made by local 
wagon manufacturers in the towns and 
villages of the Amish country in Penn- 
sylvania.— Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

Your grand article by Fredric Klees 
should have been titled The Pennsyl- 
vania (Dutch) Germans, for they are 
of Palatinate German descendancy and 
if there are any of Holland-Dutch de- 
scent; they have been assimilated by 
marriage and/or adoption. . . . 

About the barn symbols: They are 
absolutely not hex or signs to bewitch; 
they are fundamentally religious, amulet 





like tokens coming through the aves 
on the spread wings of Christianity of 
different, conquering people which t)icn 
our earliest of German ancestors adop ied 
and conventionalized. For instance, ‘he 
very same encircled six-pointed star 
found on the Pennsylvania Germin’s 
barn can be seen atop the tomb of ‘he 
daughter of Mohammed, founder of 




















Ne 


Islam, at Damascus. The only differ- 
ence of the object atop the tomb is that 
it is inside a crescent.. . . And let us not 
forget that the Pennsylvania Germans 
still today worship in barns. Is that not 
reason enough why they decorate the 
barns as we beautify our churches? 
ALBERT GEORGE STAHL 
Allentown, Pa. 











Mr. Stahl evidently skipped Mr. Klees’ 
statement (page 81) “. . . the very name 
of this people is misleading: they were 
called Dutch by their English neighbors 
who misunderstood the word Deutsch 
which these people applied to themselves. 
The Pennsylvania Dutch are not Holland 
Dutch but German and Swiss in blood.” 
About the barn symbols, Mr. Klees ex- 
plains: “ Their meaning and origin is ob- 
scure, but I doubt very much that their 
origin is Mohammedan. If anything, they 
are even more ancient. Designs very like 
those on the Pennsylvania barns appeared 
in ancient Crete. At one time the barn 
symbols probably. had some magical or re- 
ligious significance, possibly both. On the 
other hand, the Pennsylvania barns 
decorated with the so-called witch signs are 
not the barns in which people worship. The 
Amish, who sometimes hold their services 
in barns, almost never paint symbols on 
them. It is the ‘church people,’ the 
Lutherans and the Reformed, who lavish 
these decorations on their barns.” — Ed. 


Where’s Wisconsin? 


DEAR SIR: 

If Hotmay can help educate people in 
geography, it will be doing a great 
service indeed. 

I’m from the state of Wisconsin— 
Milwaukee, to be exact. When I was in 
grammar school I studied geography. ! 
learned in school that my state was just 
one of forty-eight states of my large 
country; it was in the Middle West, one 
of the North Central States, the Great 
Lakes region. 

And so time passed and I grew up and 
traveled. First to the West coast— 
California. 

And people said: “You're from the 
East, aren't you?” “No,” I answered, 

“T’m from Wisconsin.” “That’s close to 
New York, isn’t it? Did you go there 
often?” “You're from the East, aren't 


you? Do you know so-and-so, who lives 
in Wilkes-Barre?” 
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More time passed and again I traveled, 
this time to Massachusetts. 

And now people asked: “Where are 
you from?” “Wisconsin.” “That’s way 
out West, isn’t it?” they said with 
yague motions that pushed all of the 
country except Massachusetts into the 
West. “No,” I said, clenching my teeth. 
“T have a friend in Manhattan, Kansas,” 
they said. “That’s out your way, isn’t 
it?” “My way? No,” I said. “* Wisconsin 
is almost as far from Kansas as it is from 
Massachusetts.” “Is that right?” 

“Milwaukee?” they ask. “Say, isn’t 
that where they make beer?” 

“Wisconsin?” they ask. “I know 
something about Wisconsin. . . . I 
have it. The Green Bay Packers!” 
HELEN WEBER 
Milwaukee 


Cheesecake 


DEAR SIR: 
. . . My husband and I got quite a 
kick out of the letters asking for “‘less 


cheesecake’ (June Houmpay). Much to 
my surprise, one was from a staff ser- 
geant. Come now, sergeant, just how 
old are you? I’m no Lana Turner, but 
that doesn’t mean I don’t like her. I 
can’t help but appreciate a_ girl's 
beauty—her legs aren’t only to walk on. 

The day my husband stops admiring 
other girls’ beauty I’m afraid he'll forget 


what he saw in me... . 
MRS. W. W. NEWMAN 
Minneapolis 

Mexico 

DEAR SIR: 


. . . The delightful articles on Mex- 
ico (March Houay) recalled my 
memories of a visit to Chapultepec Pal- 
ace, where the rooms of Maximilian and 
Carlotta stand furnished and heavy 
with tragedy, from the small bath of 
Carlotta, through the cold living rooms, 
to the great banquet hall and the little 


drinking rooms. I even wrote a sonnet 
about it: 
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I have walked where you, Carlotta, stood 
And ‘apped exotic toes on stone, the while 
Arou id you, mountains, like a heary hood 
Lay on the tropic day and, below, the dial 
Of eons, Eucalyptus, twined its wood 
With purple bougainvillea, for your smile. 





O, time must have seemed ever lush and 


good, 
And high and safe your languid domicile. 
Yet did you not sometimes fashion your 

shawl 
Closer, as Night, sweet cologned sorceress, 
Whispered to you a lonely weeping call: 
“ Maximilian” —and standing motionless 
Within the clamor of your banquet hall 
Touched your white arms with coming 
emptiness. JEAN TRUSLER CUMMINGS 

Mexico, D. F. 


Chicago Authors 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . You certainly are prejudiced 
against Chicago (May Houipay)... . 
We like it here and suggest your authors 
be required to live in every city they 
write about for at least six months. .. . 

EMIL E. BOFINGER 
Chicago 


Mr. Harry Hansen, author of the defini- 
tive piece on Chicago, lived and worked in 
that city for approximately seventeen years. 
Mr. Lloyd Wendt, who wrote the Marshall 
Field article, has lived there for thirteen 
years (with time out for war service in the 
Navy). Mr. Horace Cayton and Mr. St. 
Clair Drake, authors of the Bronzeville 
piece, have lived in Chicago for fifteen and 
ten years respectively. Biographical ma- 
terial on these men appeared in Backstage 
(May Houway).—Ed. 


Entertainment 


DEAR SIR: 

In Entertainment (June Ho.ipay), 
George Frazier hails the death of swing. 
When did it happen? Where? And is it 
really? No! A thousand times no to 
those who say it’s dead. One big portion 
of it is dead and that’s as it should be. 
Another large section is magnificently 





alive. The dance band that plays jazz in 
the Benny Goodman groove is dead. 
Great. The riff is worn out. Great. The 
dance band that plays jazz in the Ken- 
ton-Ellington style is finally assuming 
its proper place in modern dance music. 

You seem to think the reason that 
swing is dead is because the public is 
tired of it. That’s faulty reasoning. Actu- 
ally, there are all kinds of good reasons 
for the poor status of jazz today: emo- 
tionally and economically this is a spent 


country awakening from the swollen» 


sleep of war to a land weaker in dollar 
resourcesthanmostofusdreamedit would 
be. Recovery will be slow, but as Jong 
as the whole nation is as it is today, jazz 
will suffer with it... . 

ROBERT M. YODER 

John B. Stetson University 

De Land, Florida 


Mr. Frazier pointed out that the public 
is sick and tired of swing and is “ looking 
for an escape from 1947's jangling reali- 
ties” —which obviously include emotional 
and economic realities.— Ed. 
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ANY habit? 


Everywhere is your element in this shawl-collared suit 
with its new three-dimensional pockets, its flared skirt. 
So good-looking in rayon gabardine: 
blue, green, aqua, rose, toast, sand beige, teal blue, purple. 
10 to 18. About $19. For nearest store, write 
Townfield, 1410 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 













































Sait GABARDINE 


WEATHER-PROOF JACKETS 
FOR YOUR COLLEGE DAYS 


THE DALE—The college man’s 
dress-up campus jacket. Lined 
with cotton plaid. Comes in Anzac 
Blue, Blue os and Brownstone. 
Only $12.95 


THE BREN —The young gentle- 
man’s leisure jacket. Unlined... 
and in handsome colors—Tan, 
Blue Jay, Yellowstone and Brown- 
stone. Only $11.95 


See your Bantamac Dealer for 
weather-proof jackets, sweaters 
and sport shirts. 


BANTAMAC 


Famous for 
W eather- proof 
Apparel 








MARCUS BREIER’'S SONS 
° 1107 Broadway + New York 10, N. Y. 
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Our Correspondents mer Usui. 


Letter from Europe 


‘ London 
I LEFT GERMANY on the Arlberg Ori- 
ent Express. The Express passed 
through Salzburg at 4:25 in the 
morning. Its cars were wet with the 
fogs that lay in the mountain valleys. 
Porters and conductors stumbled 
around the cold station, yawning 
and stamping their feet. 

The corridors on the train in the 
first and second class, reserved for 
the military of the Allied nations 
and their dependents, were stacked 
with musette bags and valises; in 
the compartments the window 
shades were drawn and the circular 
hoops that shade the light on the 
ceiling were shut. People in un- 
comfortable poses breathed audibly 
through their mouths, the bodies oc- 
cupying all free space. Although my 
ticket had a seat number on it, a 
sleeping Wac had her feet on the 
seat. The air was blue and thick and 
I was wide-awake, so I put my bag 
up in the baggage net, and went out 
into the corridor. 

The last two cars on the Arlberg 
Express were assigned to Austrians 
who had to show good reason to be 
allowed to travel. In these quarters 
European misery was on wheels. 
The windows were replaced by 
boards, the seats were hard, and 
the light from the one bulb was un- 
shaded. It was like a set from the 
Moscow Art Theatre’s production 
of The Lower Depths. 

In one seat was a white-bearded 
man of the Viennese-scientist type, 
listening to the man opposite, who 
spoke of Vienna. The dialect of the 
speaker, in contrast to that of the 
other six occupants, marked him as 
coming from Vorarlberg, an Aus- 


What people talk about on a trip from Germany ‘o 
London; Bamako natives credit Americans with jive 


trian province bordering on Switzer- 
land. He looked well fed even 
in the bad light. He was eat- 
ing sausage. He said he had a 
cousin in Vienna who occupied an 
important post in the government 
and frequently had business with 
both the American and the Russian 
authorities. In some ways, he said, 
his cousin preferred the Russians 
to the Americans. 

The white-bearded gentleman 
asked the Vorarlberger: “Can you 
tell me why?” 

“But certainly,” said the com- 
fortable traveler. He offered every- 
one a slice of hard sausage. ‘‘ For one 
thing, they are polite.” He used the 
word héflich. “Yes, one can call 
them courtly. For example, take 
the American captain. He enters 
the office when he feels like it, un- 
announced, and you know what he 
says—he says ‘hello,’ as if he were 
on the telephone. Then, as if he 


were at home, he sits down and puts, 


his feet on the desk —on the desk of 
an Oberregierungsrat! All this time 
he chews or smokes. And he talks to 
my cousin as if they had herded pigs 
together. When he can’t come him- 
self he sends his lieutenant, or even 
a noncommissioned officer. The 
formalities are equally loose. I 
don’t know how they won the war 
with that kind of discipline.” 

“I know what you mean,” said a 
voice in the dark, ‘“That’s what 
they call democracy.” 

“And the Russians?” said the 
white beard. ‘ Tell us how they deal 
with the Herr Oberregierungsrat.” 


“That is something entirely cif- 
ferent,”’ said the man with the s:u- 
sage. Carefully wiping his knife on 
a dirty handkerchief, he closed the 
blade and put away the end of the 
salami in a rucksack that lay be- 
tween his feet. ‘‘ The Russian makes 
an appointment; he salutes as he 
comes in and stands straight until 
he is asked to sit down. He main- 
tains a certain polite distance. 
When he sends his representative, 
then that one doesn’t expect to sit 
down at all. He takes his place 
along the wall near the door and re- 
mains at attention, while my cousin 
reads the communication. When 
the proper disposition has been 
made, the Russian picks up his 
Aklentasche, salutes, executes an 
about-face and leaves the room in a 
respectful military fashion. Also, 
the Russians address my cousin by 
his proper title. Yes, I must say— 
the Russians are polite.” 

“Ah, yes—polite they are,” said 
the white-bearded man. “They al- 
ways say, ‘Bille schén’ and ‘Danke 
schin’ for everything they want. Let 
me illustrate—I am a doctor, a 
heart specialist. I was summoned 
to examine one of the high Russian 
officers. The appointment was for 
three o'clock and I was in the gen- 
eral’s antechamber exactly on time. 
I will never forget that, because I 
looked at my beautiful watch, a 
chronometer with a solid gold cover 
that opened when you pressed a 
button, and with an inscription on 
the inside of the cover. It was my 
last valuable possession. 


“I must say—the Russians are polite,” said the sausage-eating man. 
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“Two soldiers were guarding the 
door to the general’s inner office.* I 
sat on a sofa, and a moment after I 
had looked at my watch one of the 
soldiers marched up to me, saluted, 
said, ‘Bitte schén,’ and held out his 
hand for my watch. Naturally, I 
handed it to him, together with the 
solid gold chain. He put it inside 
his tunic, saluted and said ‘Danke 
schin’; he turned as you say, cor- 
rectly, and went back to the door. 
“After I had examined the gen- 
eral’s heart, I told him the story. I 
was certain that he would get back 
my watch and chain for me. The 
general listened with sympathy and 
laughed in his deep Russian fashion 
as if I were telling an anecdote. At 
the end he politely showed me to the 
door and said, in broken German, 
‘Ja, Ja, Herr Professor, my sol- 
diers—they are like little childrens; 
what they see they must have, and 
once you give it to them they don’t 
like to part with it.” But I must 
say, the Russians were polite.” 
“Do you think it’s wise to tell 
stories like that about the Rus- 
sians?”” asked the man with the 
stomach. 
The old gentleman smiled and 
said: “ Yes, now it is. We are in the 
American Zone.” 


Heavy grades and curves always 
have slowed down the Arlberg Ex- 
press on this stretch. Even in peace- 
time it crept along; now there were 
added delays as it passed from one 
zone into another. Also, it halted 
at every bridge, tunnel, and at 
track sections under repair. A non- 
chalant but efficient team of Amer- 
ican soldiers inspected passports, 
and after them came French offi- 
cals. Finally the train went on 
toward Innsbruck. It was delayed 
for an hour at Buchs for the Swiss 
customs, and then ran freely again 
on good tracks. The Austrian cars 
Were let at Buchs. 

Improvement in the rest of the 
train Was noticeable. The food was 
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Her husband pulled on her arm. “Mamma; that’s too complicated for us.” 
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better, the cars were all painted and 
the heating arrangements in order. 
But, compared with an American 
train, it still was fourth-class travel. 

In Ziirich Enge, the old omnibus 
of the hotel waited, and they still 
asked about your reservation before 
they became polite and took the 
bags. Nothing was changed here. 
Concerts in the park, whipped 
cream and strawberries at the 
Konditorei, a full menu in the 
smallest restaurant, round trips on 
the lake in palatial steamers, an old- 
fashioned circus with good clowns, 
wonderful air and clean streetcars, 
immense bathtubs in the hotel, with 
hot water; Scotch and gin, rye and 
bourbon —everything. 

Only a pair of swans on the lake 
shore were disturbed. They recoiled 
and hissed and beat their wings at 
a G. I. who wanted to take their 
picture. In front of a shop window 
along the Bahnhof-Sirasse was also 
conflict. Open-mouthed with ad- 
miration, a Swiss Hausfrau looked 
at a pressure cooker that was among 
a shining display of electric mixers, 
irons, refrigerators and deep 
freezers. She pointed at the pres- 
sure cooker. Her husband pulled on 
her arm, saying, “Mamma, that’s 
much too complicated for us.” 

They strolled along comfortably, 
and came to a window which inter- 
ested the husband. He pointed. In- 
side the window of a wine shop were 
bottles of various popularly priced 
Swiss vintages, the red on the right, 
the white on the left. They were in 
new-type bottles which held slightly 
more than a pint but less than a 
quart. “For two,” said a sign, ‘a 
pint is often too little and a quart 
too much.” The new bottle was 
economical but it was also revolu- 
tionary; it was practical. A second 
sign showed a woman holding the 
bottle, which was pinched for the 
grip of a small hand. 

“This especially designed family- 
size bottle,” said the third and 
largest sign, in red letters, “allows 
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Interior of scientifi- 
cally planned “Silver 
Lodger” 











In the mountains . . . at the seashore 
.+. or by a quiet countryside . . . you're 
at HOME in a Main-Line “Silver Lodger’... 
for a week-end or a year! 
This compact, modern travel-home is engineered 
by trailer experts to assure economy of operation, 
ect balance to prevent any swing-sway ... 
and al] Main-Line coaches are equipped with elec- 


_ tric brakes! 


All trailers sleep four on luxurious innerspring 
upholstery . . . have a convenient galley to do 


















“The Siluer 
= L ”, 


illustrated) isal6é 
oot body insulat- 
ed coach with an 
oven-range, ex- 
tra large cabinet 
space and close- 
off bedroom at 
$1395 f.0.b. Los 
Angeles. 


Send today for FREE literature 
on these sensational trailers 
and name of your nearest 
dealer. Write Dept. “H.” 








justice to “homey” meals .. . an icebox of ample 
proportions. 
Main-Line, builders of “America’s Greatest Trailer 
Values,” also features “The Silver Lark” with a 
14 foot body at $1145 f.0.b. Los Angeles, and the 
20 foot “Silver Liner” luxury trailer coach with 
separate bedroom and “L” kitchen. 
STREAMLINE PRODUCTION MAKES 
MAIN-LINE’S LOW PRICES POSSIBLE 


MAIN-LINE TRAILER COACH CO. The Home of the “Silver Lodger” 
DEPT. H, 8825 AVALON, LOS ANGELES (3), CALIFORNIA 
WRITE ON YOUR LETTERHEAD FOR EASTERN DEALER TERRITORY AVAILABLE. 
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MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME—Shrine 


of a Nation—beloved in song and story. 
Here’s where Stephen Collins Foster re- 
ceived inspiration for his poignant and 
nostalgic melodies of the South . . . melo- 
dies that will live as long as time endures. 


One of the rarest collections of art treas- 
ures outside a mu- 

seum adorns the 
— Oe roma 
o it. "a Ca- 
thedral i. rds- 
town. Paintings" by 
Murillo, Rubens, 
Van Dyke, Van 
Eyck and other 
great masters, were 
the gift of Louis 
Philippe of France. 


Rendezvous of Andrew Jackson, Ilenry 
Clay, William H. Harrison and other 
notables who met in this old Inn to shape 
the destiny of a State. Here Louis Phi- 
lippe, then Duke of Orleans, later King of 
France, spent much of his exile. Now, as 
then, it is famous for its cuisine. 


If Kentucky intrigues you with its charm, 
put Bardstown on your “must” list during 
your vacation, and live again Kentucky's 
glamorous past. 





For descriptive literature write 
DIVISION OF PUBLICITY 
KENTUCKY DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
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Our Correspondents Tell Us... continued) 





the Hausfrau to pour the wine with 
the right hand, leaving the left free 
for other tasks.” 

In a third window was the easel 
on which Winston Churchill painted 
while he was in Geneva. In this 
store art materials and paper were 
sold. Great happiness awaits the 
paper fancier in this republic, for 
Swiss money is printed on stout, 
almost leatherlike bond in every 
shade, weight and texture of exquis- 
ite charcoal and water-color paper. 
The Swiss make air-mail paper so 
fine that it rises upward in the 
breeze made by a slight move of the 
hand; wrapping paper so strong 
that two men cannot tear it; en- 
velopes, memoranda blocks, and 
labels that invite you to write. They 
manufacture paper napkins that 
feel and fold like heavy linen, and 
paper tablecloths that fall with the 
grace of damask. The newspapers 
and magazines are printed on good, 
solid stock. 

The type of the newspapers is ar- 
ranged exquisitely. The pages are 
examples of orderly layout. But I 
became impatient at times at what 
was written in these finely made 
journals. I refer to the cosmic im- 
pertinence with which the Swiss, 
when in the editorial mood, com- 
ment on the mistakes of the rest of 
the world, from all of which they 
have profited vastly. 

Police reporting in these news- 
papers is civilized. Crimes are listed 
under Ungliicksfalle, which means 
misfortune, or accident. The names 
of the criminals are withheld to 
protect innocent members of their 
families, and also to discourage 
crime for the sake of notoriety. 

In a meticulous tavern in the old 
city, where a good meal costs one 
dollar and excellent beer is served, 
I overheard the following conversa- 
tion, partly in New York English: 

Youna Man: “What have you 
for dessert, miss?” 

Warrress: “We have Profile- 
roles F- 

Youne Man: “ What are Profite- 
roles?” 

Warrress: “Oh very good, small 
pastry, round, stuffed with vanilla 
ice cream, and hot chocolate sauce 
poured over.” 

Man to Younc Wire: “How 
about that?” 

Younae Wire: “Ugh—I can’t 
eat any more—not Profileroles—no 
thank you.” 

Younc Man: “Thank you. Two 
demitasses and the bill, please.” 

Warrress: “Ja—Bitle schin.” 








The young man looked at a new 
wrist watch. 

Youne Wire: “Joe, let’s get out 
of this land of wrist watches and 
rich food before I lose what’s left of 
my figure.” 

Youne Man: “But, baby, think 
of the money we save. Do you 
know we've been living here like 
millionaires for next to nothing?” 

This happy couple lived like 
other Americans on the curious ex- 
change regulations of Switzerland. 
It worked this way when I was 
there: the government allowed the 
tourist to exchange about a thou- 
sand dollars a month, and issued 
him Swiss francs at four and a half 
to the dollar. The dollar could be 
bought everywhere openly for three 
and a half francs. 

One changed his thousand dollars 
for 4500 francs, lived comfortably 
on a thousand francs, and at the 
end of the month bought back his 
original thousand dollars with the 
remaining thirty-five hundred 
francs. The transaction entailed no 
black-market or illegal transaction. 

That night I ate in a tavern and 
sat at one of the large tables, where 
anvone who comes in may also sit 
and order and perhaps start a 
conversation. 

“We can’t take much advantage 
of this exchange,” said a_ plain 
Englishman who had seated himself 
opposite me. “Our government al- 
lows us only seventy-five pounds for 
the trip and all, and that doesn’t go 
far.”’ He seemed to be a kind man, 
and although sober and without any 
obvious affliction, his smiling, lean 
face was in constant motion; he 
wobbled his head as if agreeing 
wholly with everything said, and 
smiled between bites and drinks. 
He told me that he had come to 


study the latest advances in watch 
making. He mentioned seeing Mr. 
Churchill’s easel. “He is a creat 
leader,” he said, “and I am sorvy to 
say that I didn’t vote for him, and 
I am sorry to say that I’m not going 
to vote for him in the next elec tion, 
You in America won’t understand 
that—after all he’s done for Eng. 
land. But the war’s over and he’s 
a Tory. You in America, you can 
make something of yourselves, but 
in England a man can’t; he stays 
where he is, and so do his children, 
I mean the good honest fellow who 
just works all his life, saves his 
money and looks after his family, 
He’s kept down. Look at the coal 
mines. Do you know that in twenty 
years the original owners got back 
their investment three times? 
That’s why the equipment was so 
awful. That’s why we had to 
nationalize them. But don’t get 
Socialism mixed up with Com. 
munism—it isn’t the same at all. 

“The Tories won’t change. If 
they get in again it'll be the same 
thing, and then maybe you would 
have Communism. The King, of 
course, he’s got less to say than | 
have, and I wouldn’t want his job. 
The King’s a nice man; if he weren't 
nice we'd vote him off the throne— 
we could do that, you know. Now 
mind you, I’m not a Communist, 
I’m a practical man, I say nothing 
against the King—he’s a good man. 
It’s the idea of the Crown, that’s 
what’s in the way.” 

v 

The service on Swissair is pleas- 
ant, and there was the same plane, 
the same set of sounds and the same 
kind of stewardess and pilot that 
you find in Los Angeles, Melbourne, 
Cairo or Valparaiso. Aviation is the 
selfsame pattern all over the world 


“J must see how much money you have,” the old lady said to me. 
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now. There is a thorough customs 
tion at the Zurich airport. 

_ The plane hung in the air over 
the mountains for a few hours, came 
down at the border for passport ex- 
amination and then continued to 
Paris in time for dinner. I had made 
a mistake in the sailing date and 
had three extra days in Paris, 
where slowly but steadily all things 
had improved in the two months 
since I had been there. 

Most of the black-market res- 
taurants had put on the white shirt 
of respectability; a tolerant admin- 
istration had made them legal and 
classified them as “establishments 
of exceptional category.”’ The sly 
whispering of the menu into your 
ear by mattres d’hétel had ceased, 
and everywhere a large card was 
put into my hands. The prices are 
sensible now, dinner in the very 
best restaurants costing about the 
same as a meal at hotels like the 
Statler in America. Wine is reason- 
able again, and brandy is served in 
a glass large enough for water and 
three-quarters full. 


The Golden Arrow, which runs 
daily from Paris to London, is as 
luxurious as ever. Riding in indi- 
vidual seats, two to a wide window, 
I was taken smoothly and with the 
old speed to Calais. I was surprised 
only when, after a simple meal, an 
old lady with an armband identi- 
fying her as an agent of the govern- 
ment, came to my table and 
sweetly asked for my pocketbook. 

“I must see how much money 
you have,” she said. I gave it to 
her and she unpacked it in front of 
me, searching for francs that I might 
have wanted to sneak out of France. 
[had five hundred of them and she 
gave them back to me. Not long 
after she had gone, a uniformed 
man came, saluted and repeated the 
search, on the theory that after the 
first examination one might have 
transferred francs into his purse 
from some hiding place. 

In Calais there was considerable 
destruction, but I stepped from the 
train to the quay and onto the boat 
without having to detour around 
any rubble. The Channel steamer 
was crowded, and I waited half an 
hour while the baggage was taken 
aboard. 

lam very fond of aioe made of 
leath::, such as boots, saddles and 
traveling bags, and when I arrived 
im Paris I celebrated my reunion 
With a beautiful, impractical, heavy 
leather and brass Vuiton wardrobe 
trunk that I had left there during 
the war and thought lost or stolen. 
It had been taken care of, rubbed 
and polished, and had a fine pa- 
tina. I stood at the rail and saw 


this treasure sail up into the sky in 
the baggage net and then sink into 
the hold of the Calais-Dover boat. 
The captain gave the signal, and 
the ship backed out of the harbor. 

A steward said I could change 
money in the smoking room, but the 
bartender there said he could not 
change money, nor could the purser 
or anybody else. I offered them 
travelers’ cheques, dollar bills, and 
even the five hundred francs, but 
nobody had the authority to change 
any of it. An Englishman offered 
to buy me a beer, which I gladly 
accepted. 

The customs men in Dover were 
courteous and quick, and so was 
the passport examination. Again 
there was no place to exchange 
travelers’ cheques. Finally, an 
official in the station said, “I’m not 
supposed to do this, but you’ve got 
to be helped.” He reached into his 
pocket and gave me the right ex- 
change for twenty dollars. 


Even more magnificent than the 
French section was the English 
section of the Golden Arrow, a kind 
of train we don’t know in America. 
Every car has its own kitchen and 
silver such as is used in affluent 
private homes. All sound is muffled 
with deep carpets; the train glides 
rather than rolls. 

The first evidence of the superior 
man in a servile job came to the 
table in the form of the steward. 
Such a man in America, you say to 
yourself, at the very least would be 
the manager of the Beverly Hills 
Hotel, or behind the gilt bars of a 
cashier’s window in the Fifth Ave- 
nue Bank. 

Painfully correct, with careful 
pronunciation and only the frayed 
and stained cuffs on his shirt dimin- 
ishing his glory, he served a soso 
meal that ended a few miles outside 
London. The loud-speaker an- 
nounced, “The Golden Arrow is 
about to enter Victoria Station.” 

It also said something about hop- 
ing that you have enjoyed the jour- 
ney, but I did not put down the 
exact wording. I remember only 
that the smartly tailored and very 
British woman who sat opposite me 
on the long journey without speak- 
ing a word, said, ‘What rot,” a 
she got up. 

—LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


Letter from French Sudan 


Bamako 

Azz and boogie-woogie may have 

originated down here in West 

Africa, but Bamako’s native skin- 

beaters sound like a grade-school 

banjo club when they try to play 
American jive. 





The new, full six-power binocular 
that’s a delight 
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to take with you! 





The new Sard Sportsman now multiplies many times over the lasting pleas- 


ure of possessing—and using—a fine pair of full-power binoculars. The bulk 
and weight usually associated with powerful binoculars have been elimi- 


nated entirely. These glasses can be lightly held in the fingertips. And what 


a thrill when distant objects materialize 


before your eyes six times enlarged 


—crystal clear and in brilliant contrast! To give you this splendid binocular, 


Kollsman scientists have combined in a single instrument the most recent 


optical achievements . . . a new type 
optical glass, feather-light magnesium, 
non-reflective lens coating, and a new 
technique for making the difficult 
Leman prism which makes possible such 
a saving in size and weight. Finished 
attractively in field brown enamel and 
baby alligator. Complete with hand- 
some wood presentation case, fine pig- 
skin field case and nylon neck cord. 
$165 plus tax. 


Sard Binoculars are being sold through a limited 
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number of qualified stores. If you do not find them 
yet at the optical counter of your favorite store, 


write us for complete information and b 
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Sard Binoculars are made by Square D Company’s Kollsman Instrument 
Division, designers and manufacturers of precision optical and indicating 
instruments for commercial and military aviation. 
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WITZERLAND 


-»-YEAR ROUND HOLIDAYS 


Any time is holiday time in wonderful 
Switzerland. Each, season has its 
own charm. You have your choice of 
mountain or lakeside resorts or 

gay cities that today are centers of 
Eurepean cultural and social life. 
Hotel and recreation facilities 
everywhere are superb; prices 
comparatively low. The 4748 winter 
season will be especially brilliant, 
climaxed by the Winter Olympies. 
Plan your trip to Switzerland well 
in advance through your local travel 
agent. Write us for free booklet D-2. 
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1948 WINTER 
OLYMPIC GAMES 
ST. MORITZ 

JAN. 30- FEB. 8 





NEW YORK: 475 FIFTH AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO: 611 MARKET STREET 








Our Correspondents 


After an afternoon of listening to 
the savage rhythm of a gang of war- 
whooping tom-tom artists, I wan- 
dered over to the town market place 
the other evening to see how the 
natives were going to put on a 
western-style outdoor ball. 

What I found was a crowd of 
shiny black youths and their gaily 
costumed girls shuffling around 
awkwardly whiie a six-piece band 
dragged out a lifeless rendition of 
Bei Mir Bist Du Schon. 

The drummer, who had spent the 
afternoon banging on a taut animal 
skin in a style that would have put 
Gene Krupa to shame, was listlessly 
tapping a snare drum with a pair of 
sticks. I asked why he didn’t cut 
loose the way he had earlier. 

" “This is white man’s music,” he 
said. “It’s different and we’re not 
used to it.” 

*““You’re crazy,” I told him. 
“This is your music. We just bor- 
rowed it a few years ago and took 
out some of the guts. Now let’s hear 
you play the way you'd like to.” 

The drummer grinned, shrugged 
his shoulders and experimented 
with a few tentative swats. The 
other musicians paused, then began 
laughing and tapping their feet as 
the drummer got going. Pretty 
soon the trumpet player raised his 
instrument and let out a high wail. 

The dancers began crowding 
around, shouting encouragement. 
A few couples started jiggling 
around in a slow shag which in these 
parts is centuries older than our 
own Virginia reel. When I left, the 
music sounded like a gang of hyenas 
on a rampage, but everybody 
seemed to be having fun. Dixieland 
had come back to Africa, at least 
for one night. 

Actually, the natives here in 
French West Africa don’t need a 
big dance to have fun. Mamadou, 
the Joe Doakes of this huge, primi- 
tive territory, is an easygoing guy 
who’s probably as happy-go-lucky 
as anybody in this harried world. 
Although he’s now a French citi- 
zen under the Fourth Republic’s 
new constitution, Mamadou doesn’t 
know much about. politics and 
doesn’t care. ' 

When a Negro candidate for a 
local office was campaigning near 
Dakar a couple of months ago, he 
showed up at a rally with three 
hundred five-franc notes. As he 
handed one to each native in the 
audience, he said, ‘‘ Now go out and 
vote for me.” When the French 
opened the ballot boxes, they found 
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Tell Us ee (continued) 


them stuffed with five-franc notes. 
Everybody had just tried to follow 
the candidate’s instructions. 
Instead of worrying about whom 
to vote for, Mamadou prefers to 
spend his time following a tom-tom 
player around the streets. Recently 
I got mixed up with a procession of 
citizens trailing behind a couple of 
these drummers. After some fifteen 
minutes the rhythm was getting me 
and: I almost started bouncing 
along with the rest of the crowd. 
But the sun was getting me too. I 
hadn’t the resistance of Mamadou, 





Bamako Joe Doakes is easygoing. 


who can keep this up for hours at a 
time with the mercury at 110°. 

Following a tom-tom player is 
good exercise and you don’t leave 
the party with a hang-over. But 
more important to. Mamadou, it’s 
cheaper entertainment than a juke 
box and nickel cone. It has to be, for 
Mamadou’s nearly always broke. 

If Mamadou manages to save a 
little money after a few months’ 
work, he almost invariably gets rid 
of it either by giving it away to 
friends and relatives or by buying a 
railroad ticket. He loves trains. 
Station platforms in West Africa 
are always thronged with natives 
waiting to board the creaky coaches. 
They will ride as far as they can 
for their francs, sometimes a dis- 
tance of several hundred miles; then 
walk home. After a long rest and 
plenty of tom-tom music they may 
take another job to make some 
more ticket money. 

This off-again-on-again labor 
force is the despair of local employ- 
ers, who keep trying to instill some 
of the Horatio Alger virtues into the 
fifteen million natives scattered 
around the territory. But to all 
promises of riches and advancement 
in return for hard work, Mamadou 
just shrugs, grins and points out 
that he’s having too much fun to 






waste his time working in the sun, 

And yet he'll think nothing of 
going off on a pilgrimage to Mecca 
on foot. One group that left Dakar 
six years ago is still on the road and 
isn’t expected back for another two 
years. Whether Moslem or spirit- 
worshiper,_ Mamadou is in no 
hurry to get things done. 

On one of my last evenings in 
West Africa, I was invited to a 
mechoui—another of Mamadou’s 
favorite diversions. A mechoui is 
a kind of outdoor barbecue where 
lambs are roasted on spits, then 
torn apart by the hungry guests. 

My hosts were the Socialist Party 
of Niamey, the capital of French 
Niger. Most of the party members 
wore little but loin cloths, and 
we sat around a long time watching 
the sun go down before anybody 
could muster the energy to light the 
fire under the meat. 

But as soon as the lambs were 
done and laid out on the ground, 
everyone promptly livened up and 


‘pitched in. Black fingers clawed at 


the greasy flesh. Five or six natives 
crowded around me with dusty 
slabs of the hot meat. The juice 
dripped from their hands. 

“ Here,” urged one of them. “Eat. 
Is good. You take mine.” 

“No, no! American take mine,” 
cried the others. ‘Here, eat!” 

I found myself biting into every- 
body’s portion for fear of offending 
my hosts. Then, recalling our sani- 
tary drinking cups and cellophane- 
wrapped candy back home, I asked 
a French doctor who was among the 
guests to tell me how sick I could 
expect to be the next day. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. “Just 
wash the stuff down with red wine.” 

I followed the prescription and 
woke up in the morning feeling 
fine—or as fine as you can feel with 
a gallon of red wine in your system. 

I also managed to leave a lot 
of smiling faces among Niamey’s 
Socialist Party members. As far a8 
those natives are concerned, I'm 
a great guy to invite to a mechoui. 

So if you ever come to this part 
of the world and want to make 
friends with Mamadou, just re 
member a few rules: buy him 4 
train ride, don’t rush him in any- 
thing—and never turn down al 
offer of a handful of greasy lamb. 

In return you'll hear some wot- 
derful tom-tom music, and you'll 
see so many friendly grins you 
may never want to come home to 
our own dead-pan restless world. 

— WILLIAM ATTWOOD. 
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Tennis stars Fred Perry, Bobby Riggs and Jack Kramer, with Mrs. Riggs. 


les All In The Surface 


World’s pro tennis champ, Bobby Riggs, tells 


how to adjust strokes to different surfaces 


As told by BOBBY RIGGS 
to Jack Miller 


IX YEARS AGO, at the end of a 
Gin September tennis day, I 
was playing Ted Schroeder in 

the men’s singles championship at 
Forest Hills Stadium. Sets were 
two-all and we were well into the 
fifth set. And from occasional re- 
marks from the stands I sensed the 
fans were already anticipating my 
dlimination from the 1941 singles. 
It was this way. Ted Schroeder, a 
dynamic net rusher, and I were 
playing the semifinals. The winner 
was to face Frank Kovacs in the 
finals the next day. The tennis ex- 
perts had made me the favorite, a 
fact which seemed to impress every- 
one but Schroeder. For the better 
part of five sets he had stormed into 
the forecourt to bring off the most 
amazing volleys. When I tried to 
pass Schroeder he’d cut off my shot. 
When I lobbed he’d step back and kill 
iy toss with asharply angled smash. 
Over the loud-speaker the umpire 


said: “Game to Mr. Schroeder. He 
leads three games to two, fifth and 
final set. Mr. Riggs will serve next.” 

I’d been staying back all after- 
noon, following my usual plan of 
letting an opponent wear himself 
out with net rushing. My script 
called for Schroeder to fold up in 
the fifth set, but apparently Ted 
hadn’t read the script, because he 
was still quite fresh. I realized that 
my usual base-line steadiness would 
not pull me through. I had to 
change tactics. 

I began to crowd the net. I fol- 
lowed my serve in or came in be- 
hind deep fast returns of service to 


Ted’s backhand. This sudden change 


of pace threw him off momentarily. ° 


I won the sixth game and then 
Schroeder took the seventh. I held 
service in the eighth and it was 
four-all. We both held service for 
five-all. 

Then, in a terrific eleventh game, 
I captured Ted’s service. My 
strategy had paid off. I beat him to 
the net, depriving him of his favor- 


Photographs by Max Peter Haas 
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Rocklslend tratas 


to Arizona and California 


The Golden State and The Imperial 
give zest and thrill to thousands 
bound for western vacations. Both 
follow the famous Golden State route 
—the direct low altitude way from 
Chicago to El Paso, Douglas, Tucson, 
Chandler, Phoenix and Palm Springs, 
en route to Los Angeles and San Diego. 

The Golden State, newly equipped 
this year, diesel-powered and stream- 
lined, affords de luxe accommodations 
in Chair Cars with full length leg 
rests, private room and sectional space 
sleepers, Coffee Shop Lounge for Chair 
Car patrons, Diner Lounge and Ob- 
servation Car for Sleeping Car patrons. 
Gives extra speed without extra fare. 

The Imperial—the international 
train—takes you through famous Im- 
perial Valley and Old Mexico en 









route to Los Angeles. Reclining seat 
Chair Cars. Private room and sec- 
tional space in Sleepers. Tourist Sleep- 
ers have been added for economy- 
minded patrons. Lounge Car for both 
Standard and Tourist Car patrons. 
Dining Car. Tray service. If your 
destination is San Diego, a Standard 
Sleeper and Chair Car provide direct 
service via scenic Carriso Gorge. 

Through service daily from St. 
Louis and Memphis. Connecting serv- 
ice from Minneapolis-St. Paul via 
Kansas City. 


Coming! The million-dollar 
GOLDEN ROCKET 


America’s most beautiful streamlined train, 
the Golden Rocket, is nearing completion. 
It will offer super-de luxe travel luxury on 
a 39%-hour schedule between Chicago and 
Los Angeles. Watch for announcement! 


A. D. Martin, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines ° 
723 La Salle St. Station, Chicago §, Lil. 


Route of 






the Rockets 
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ACTIVE PEOPLE 


Darts for Dough, Dr. Pepper's national radio show, is 
fast, furious, hilarious fun, but high-pressure work for 
the principals. Seconds after the sign-off, Orval 
Anderson, Jane Adams and Ted Meyers rush for a 
frosty cold Dr. Pepper. The lure is sure. The lift is swift. 
Dr. Pepper is not a stock flavor...not a copy... but an 
original flavor creation that mever tires the taste. Make it 
your steady standby...at 10, 2 and 4 o’clock...or 
anytime you're hungry, thirsty or tired. 


(Jane Adams, in above photo, of Universal-Int. Pictures) 


Tune in .. . Listen & Laugh; DARTS FOR 
DOUGH, ABC Network, Sunday 
5 PM Eastern 
4 PM Central 
3 PM Mountain 


2 PM Pacific 


Riggs prepares to serve. He 
stands at court base line center to 
be in position for extra fast return. 


Service impact. Riggs employs the 
full strength of his arm and shoul- 
der to achieve his powerful serve. 


At service finish, Riggs lets racket 
follow through behind left shoulder, 
body relaxed after tenseness of serve. 
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ite base of operations, and vot jp 
my own telling volleys on the fagt 
grass of Forest Hills. Then on 
service, I fought to match point 
when Ted netted a mid-court y. 
with both of us at the net. / gain | 
followed my serve in. Schroeder 
hoisted a short lob; I went beck and 
up for a kill and it was all over, 

A few minutes later in the show. 
ers I told Ted, “ You had me on the 
ropes out there. I was lucky to 
win.” 

Schroeder smiled wryly. “I think 
I'd have beaten anybody else out 
there today,” he said. “But you 
were smart. You changed your 
game to fit the playing surface,” 

Ted was right. Different playing 
surfaces call for different strokes, 


Adapting Your Game 


On grass you attack. The ball’s 
bounce is fast and low. It skids 
away before a defensive player can 
reach it. If you are one of those few 
club players fortunate enough to 
play on turf, I recommend that you 
cultivate the attacking game. Todo 
this you must shorten the back- 
swing on your ground strokes. That 
way you can speed up pace and 
cover the court faster. Put punch 
into your serves by hitting the ball 
flat with the open face of your 
strings. And follow your serve in 
occasionally. It’s sound psycholog- 
ical tactics, too, impressing on your 
opponent the fact that you're at- 
tacking. Pick your spots for this 
and mix them up. If your op 
ponent doesn’t know what to ex- 
pect, you’ve got him unsettled. It 
wins matches. 

All I’ve said about grass holds 
true for indoor tennis on wood. On 
boards you've got to be quick. The 
ball shoots off the polished hard- 
wood like a rifle shot. You must 
learn the same shortened _back- 
swing, for you have even less time 
to make your shot than on grass. 
I found that out the hard way in the 
winter of 1940. I had just finished a 
Florida winter campaign and had 
no plans for entering the national 
indoor championships in New York. 
Then a friend hinted that I was 
afraid of a licking on wood. That 
did it. I knew I’d have to change 
my game overnight from slow 
Florida clay to fast indoor wood. | 
knew I’d have to meet Don Me 
Neill, whose powerful net-rushing 
game was made to order for the 
boards. But you know what a dare 
does. I left for New York. 

McNeill and I met in the finals 
It was close all the way, but I just 
managed to edge out Don. | don! 
think I had ever been more cor 
scious of racket control than on thal 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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China is a country of vast beauty. 
_ Here is a river scene near Kweilin. 


-as the ORIENT unfolds 


Tes tine your ‘vacation ships’ are ready 


on grass. 
way in the x 
finished When it comes to travel—we talk your language! For we offer you the world’s supreme 


and had § "avel experience — the Orient, now unfolding in all its ancient mystery and enchantment. 
» national 


And the ships that carry you there, the new President Cleveland—the new President 
Wilson —they are really “vacations afloat”— offering the luxuries of a fine resort. Swim- 
ming, dancing, games, motion pictures. Opportunities to enjoy life—or to loaf. Ask us now. 


to change 
om slow ASK NOW ABOUT TRANS-PACIFIC-ORIENT "VACATION SHIP” CRUISES! 


‘ wood | To Honolulu, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila and return—47 days—$1,081 and up, Ist class 


Don Me by Think of it — a chance to enjoy oy Yt | Tour Honolulu and Oahu. See 
et-rushing ee 47 holidays in a row! Ask now || i). famed Waikiki beach and Dia- 
r for the eta) /"t-} about available accommodations (jf is mond Head, Visit the Pali. Then, 
hat a dare aboard our newest luxury“vaca- [i iu on to the Orient across the blue 
: tion ship,” the President Cleve- ,' Bae Pacific! Shore excursions in the 
k. J = land. Regular schedules to # yi 4 Orient are, of course, subject to Dance or take in a “movie” after 
the final = Manila and return—17,000-mile : local conditions and to approval ff _ 5 dinner. Excellent food and serv- 
but I just > vacation voyages to the Orient. by proper authorities. Cost is [i sory ice. Deck sports. Swimming 
yn. | don't The $1,081 cost includes every- “extra” for such excursions — . pools. Shops. Gymnasium. Ask 
more Col . —@ thing but shore excursions. as authorities may permit. your travel agent or see us, 
nan on that 
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Your ship is your hotel—a 
“floating resort”! At sea or in 
port, enjoy your own air-condi- 
tioned, shipside apartment with 
its private bath and phone. 


— Re eS a 2 ee came Ae anaes. ee eee se - -  Reecrneomaee, ae armen cena 


PORTS OF C ALL: Normal ’Round-the-World service to: (Boston) » New York + Havana « Cristobal + Balboa « Los Angeles « San Francisco'+ Honolulu « Yokohama + Kobe 
: Shanghai - Hong Kong « Manila - Singapore - Penang » Colombo + Bombay + Suez « Port Said + Alexandria - Naples +» Genoa « Marseille + (New York) 
Y. + Boston, Mass. » Washington, D. C. + Cleveland, Ohio + Chicago, Illinois + Seattle, Wash. » Los Angeles, California - San Francisco, California (Head Office) 


Offices: Now York, N. 
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night. I'd used the earlier rounds 
to change my strokes. I put aside 
the long, full strokes I’d used on 
Florida clay, when to risk a net at- 
tack against a retriever like Bitsy 
Grant meant disaster. Instead | 
used aggressive short ground 
strokes, fast flat services and punch 
volleys. McNeill and I fought for 
every point with crisp volleys in- 
stead of prolonging the play in long 
base-line rallies. As on grass, we took 
the ball on the rise instead of on 
the down bounce as on clay. And 
always, always we moved into the 
forecourt for the winning placement 
or smash. I won by an eyelash, 
and only because I had mentally 
changed my game on the three-day 


drive from Palm Beach to New 
Forehand drive. Swingback fin- York, 


ished, Riggs brings racket down and 
forward to meet ball with flat face. Winning on Clay 





hand 
way 


Display & Service, 33 West 46th Street, New York 









Of course, most tennis players 
play on clay. Call it dirt or any- 
thing you like, it’s still clay, whether 
it be a three-thousand-dollar pat- 
ented composition court or crushed 
ant heaps rolled smooth like those 
on which I played in Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, last winter. 

Clay calls for a steady game. This 
is because the ball comes off the 
surface slowly. It gives a defensive 
player like Frankie Parker or Bitsy 
Grant a split second more to reach 
an attacker’s smash or volley, and 
once he reaches a ball he’s almost 
certain to hit it back. A volley can 
rarely be put away on the first or 
second try, and about the third 
time you usually watch a crisp pass- 
ing shot sail past you for a winner. 


Drop ferged cranks and 
sprocket; roller type — 
chain; ball-bearing ped- 
els, axies ond brecket. 





BRITISH MERCHANDISE CENTRE, LTD. 


Sole Importers & Agents for the United States + 238 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Dunlop tires and tubes; Schrader valves. 
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Hills in a May practice match to 
determine our Davis Cup team, 
Don was at his best in a hard- 
hitting, aggressive display which 
almost blew little Grant off the 
courts. Don won that match easily, 
6-1, 6-1, 6-1. But three months 
earlier Budge had played Grant on 
clay in Florida. The big redhead 
was on his game that day, too, but 
he couldn’t overcome Grant’s stone- 
wall play at the base line and his 
great retrieving. Grant won the de 
cision over Budge in five sets 
Don’s forcing tactics, which paid of 
for him again and again on grass, 
didn’t work on clay. He couldn't 
hit the ball past Grant on clay be 
cause the surface didn’t let him. 

First of all, your serve on clay 
should be a top-spin delivery made 
by brushing your racket over the 
Finish of drive. On follow-through, _ ball’s left side. This causes the ball Fini: 
Riggs lets racket head finish over to take a high deep bounce to you posit: 
left shoulder, giving shot top spin. opponent’s backhand. But dont body 


g I recall two matches in 1947 be- 

3 T Ball is struck. Champ drives with tween Don Budge and Bitsy Grant Cha: 
“ uncramped swing away from body, which offer a fine lesson about “Tore ; 
i racket head a bit above wrist level. Surfaces. On the grass at Forest He u 
it 
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Riggs gets set for a sliced back- 
hand drive, stands sidewise mid- 
way in the backhand swingback. 





_Champ drops racket head just be- 


fore impact to hit deep sliced drive. 
He uses left arm for counterbalance. 


See 


b nebo oy 


ee 





Finish of slice drive deep into op- 
pesite corner. Champ lets weight of 
body travel along ball’s flight line. 


follow it in. You must play the 
waiting game. Against a machine- 
like stroker like Frank Parker I 
have found that you just can’t 
make two or three shots from the 
base line and rush exuberantly net- 
ward. Not on clay. And no matter 
where you play you will find stone- 
wallers like. Parker, who must be 
outsteadied. Wait until your op- 
ponent returns a short or mid-court 
ball. Then jump! Move off to the 
side of his shot and play it back deep 
in his weakest corner (usually the 
backhand), then spring to the net. 

This approach shot is the key to 
successful volleying on all surfaces. 
The deep return to your opponent’s 
backhand corner is usually best for 
setting up the play. I use this even 
against players with powerful back- 
hands, because, like most right- 
handers, my anticipation is better 
to my right than to my left. It 
helps, too, to know your adversary’s 
stroke habits. I know, for instance, 
that Welby van Horn and Frank 
Kovacs, both power hitters, almost 
always try to hit a short ball on their 
backhand side with all their might, 
driving it straight down the same 
side line. Sure, it’s a great shot. But 
it only stays in one time out of three. 

On such a shot, like Ellsworth 
Vines and Fred Perry before me, I 
like to play percentage tennis. In- 
stead of driving the ball, I slice 
a slow deep shot to my opponent’s 
forehand corner. Sometimes the 
change of pace makes him miss. 
And if it doesn’t, I’ve still had time 
to get up to the correct volleying 
position—about eight feet from the 
net and on the spot bisecting the 
two extreme angles (down the line 
and across court) that my opponent 
must hit to pass me. You try it. 
Perfect your approaches and start 
winning your matches. 


The Perfect Surface 


Now we come to surface which I 
believe to be ideal, particularly for 
developing modern all-court tennis 
which places a premium on the at- 
tacking game. That surface is ce- 
ment. Cement is used almost ex- 
clusively in California. 

Cement makes champions. It en- 
ables a player to learn an all-around 
game, with each stroke fully de- 
veloped. Today, no matter where 
you play, you must be able to drive, 
serve, smash and volley with equal 
skill. To win on cement you must 
first be able to keep the ball in play. 
A mere net rusher will be stopped 
cold. In that sense, it is like clay. 
But also you must, as on grass, play 
and think aggressively. Let me give 
you a specific example. 

It came on a day I won’t soon 
forget—a December afternoon in 





Think of it! Now—with no extra 
equipment to buy—you can add 
exciting, new indoor pictures 
to the precious family album. 
Parties, family groups, the baby 
or the pup. Argus C-3 does it 
with its synchronized flash at- 
tachment. Comes with camera 
at no added cost. Just plugs in. 












Clearly a picture to be proud of. 
You, too, can get shots just as 
clear and sharp with the Argus 
C-8 split-field range finder. No 
more guessing at distances. No 
more fuzzy features. Range find- 
er does the work. You ‘always 
get your prints in perfect focus. 






thc low. 


i 


it’s the lens that counts for really 
better pictures.- Argus C-3 is 
equipped with a fast /3.5 Ana- 
stigmat lens, coated for tone- 
true black-and-white, corrected 
for brilliant natural color. 


Capa C5 fou bln pictira Ne 


With an Argus C-3 in your hands you have in one camera everything you need 
for most any kind of shot — inside, outside, color, black-and-white. 

Critically sharp {3.5 Anastigmat lens is corrected for perfection in color; coated 
to keep out flare and “ghosts.” Synchronized flash attachment just plugs in and 
you’re ready in an instant for indoor work. Coupled split-field range finder pre- 
vents errors in focus—sharpens every picture. 

Today, ask to see the all-around C-3 at your 
favorite dealer’s. He’ll show you in a jiffy why 
the C-3 gets ’em all. 


America’s Favorite 35 mm. Flash Camera 








Argus Projector 
for the Critical 
Slide Collector 
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Riggs prepares to smash a lob. 
Champ fades to backcourt, body 


sidewise for a more powerful stroke. 


He points left arm skyward for 
balance. Riggs smashes all lobs in 
air except deep ones at base line. 


Smash completed, with same form 
as in service. Confidence, says the 
champ, is secret of smashing success. 








1945, when I beat Don Budge for 
the world’s pro crown. Don had 
held it since 1937. 

I did it on cement in four tough 
sets before a jammed center-court 
crowd at the Los Angeles Tennis 
Club, first of all by waiting. This 
meant I had to chase balls prac- 
tically into Dorothy Lamour’s |2p 
for the first three sets. Budge was 
the old champion for that first hour. 

Then the pace began to tell on 
him. His drives began to find thie 
net. Changing courts I noticed Don 
gasping for breath at the umpire’s 
stand. Right then I gave up re- 
trieving. It was my turn to attack. 
I crowded the net at every chance 
and began to volley Don off the 
court. I won game after game. At 
match point Don, game to the last, 
hit a screamer into my backhand 
corner. But years of studying his 
game had tipped me off. As he 
swung I streaked for my corner, got 
my bat under the ball and lifted it 
for the winning placement. I was 
champion. 

All my years of play on cement, 
grass, clay and wood went into that 
match—years which had given me 
a cosmopolitan game. It’s all in the 
court surface and how you adapt 
your strokes to it. 


A Champion’s Advice 


You don’t need height or brute 
strength to win at tennis. What you 
need is ball control. Play the per- 
centages. Don’t hit out for winners 
on every shot. Wait for the right 
moment in breaking for the net. 
Know where your racket is at any 
stage of any stroke. Don’t take 
your eye off the ball to watch your 
opponent. If he’s any good, he’ll be 
eight feet behind the barrier at the 
net or about six feet behind the 
center base line in the backcourt. 
Don’t worry about him; worry 
about getting the ball back. 

You should wear good medium- 
weight tennis shoes to achieve max- 
imum mobility. This will enable you 
to scramble, which may look awk- 
ward or unladylike at times, but it 
sure pays off. In fact, you should 
learn how to scramble, to forget 
dignity and even form, in getting 
that ball back! Learn how to get 
it back off any surface. 

The accompanying pictures, 
showing various types of stroke 
actions, will help you see how each 
shot is made. It isn’t a bad idea to 
study them. Then practice and end 
up surprising yourself and your op- 
ponents by going out and showing 
that you can change your strokes to 
fit the court. 

You can win. I did it in my 


league and you can do it in yours. 
THE END 
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SING, 0 SING OF BILLBOARDS. 


by HAROLD T. BERS 








Sing, O sing of billboards, Talking cows announce a certain brand of cheeses; 
When you're feeling motory, Eskimos communicate the tops in antifreezes; 
Done by modern artists Shows (for free) of what our artists are adept at— 
And the writing coterie. But where’s the charming house that Washington once slept at? 
Iridescent color schemes, Sz 
Maybe for a beanery, Aquas and vermilions, 
Fraught with human interest, _Lavenders and violets; 
Help you past the scenery. Limericks and sonnets, 
Roundelays and triolets; 
Lissome whippets tell you what to “fill ’er up” with; Art and writing men, 
s Natives name the coffee best to make a cup with; All have been chef-d’oeuvering 
Kittens, coy and purring, envy Whatsit’s motors; Just to entertain you 
Faces full of fervor lure the country’s voters; In triple-lane maneuveting. 
Perfect-scanning verses sing of cooler shaving; ; al : 
Graceful, rounded numbers calculate the saving; Portraits of musicians plug a musicola; 
Splendid murals, so expansively dimensioned— Bronzed and handsome athletes swig a fissy cola; 
But where’s the lovely valley that the guidebook mentioned? Clothes of superchic proclaim the next town’s togger; 
Luscious Powers models praise the local lager; 
Painters and photographers, Gnomes cavort in pastels for a cooky baker; 
Masters of their medium, Dignity and grace suggest an undertaker; 
Richly and unstintingly Epigrams that thrall you, each one with a moral— 
Ease your driving tedium. But where is there a sprig of lovely mountain laurel? 


Slogans, terse and pithy, 


Of this less than holy age, Sing, O sing of billboards, 


Help combat the boredom When you're feeling wnees da 
Of the endless foliage. Done by modern vahenral 
And the writing coterie. 
Opalescent seascapes vaunt a can of chowder; Where else could you grasp such 
Cinematic cuties smile for dental powder; Art beyond your salary 
Elms of vivid verdure advertise Joe’s Guest Rooms; Than along the roadside 
Cheery, cherub children favor Whoosit’s rest rooms; In the billboard gallery? 
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. AND MRS. SIDNEY WwW. 
Meee (Old Quebec, page 26) 
describe themselves as ‘two 


happy people who have been mar- 
ried for thirty-one years—which is 
something in New York, isn’t it? 
We brought up two boys and a girl 
and for twenty-five years our noses 
were appliquéd to the well-known 
grindstone. After the youngsters 
married and went to their own 
homes, we cut away from office 
desks and began to write what we 
wanted to write; we found the per- 
fect small apartment and, best of 
all, we bought a 30-foot cabin 
cruiser and have lived aboard her 
for six Months of the year since 
1940. We work winters in New York 
and play summers on our favorite 
playground—the St. Lawrence. 
We are joist collaborators in run- 
ning the Margol, our cruiser; and 
in writing pieces about our beloved 
‘other country,’ the Province of 
Quebec. We're so lucky because we 
both like the same things —reading, 
writing, cruising and Quebec.” 


¥ 


re 
De 

v 
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The Deans met when Mrs. Dean 
(Marguerite Mooers Marshall) was 
a reporter on the Boston Herald and 
he was the managing editor. “I’m 
one of the girls who married the 
managing editor,’ Mrs. Dean says. 
Mr. Dean has written for national 
magazines and is the author of 
several biographies for boys of early 
American heroes. “They are much 
more important than my novels or 
newspaper columns or anything 
else I ever did,” Mrs. Dean insists. 
She wrote The Woman of It, a col- 
umn inthe New York Evening World, 
“which I began in the early 20's 
and which lasted as long as the 
World did.” She was a King Fea- 
tures Syndicate writer for twelve 
years and is the author of eight 
books including Arms and the Girl. 
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N= gones (Washington State, 
page 36) was inspired to author- 
ship by reading a life of Mark 
Twain wien he was in the fifth 
grade of the old Denny School in 
Seattle. “Some thirty years later,” 
he recalls, “I got to New York and 
found only one apartment avail- 
able—next to a house once occupied 
by that same Mark Twain. 

“There seemed to be no other 
connection,”’ Mr. Jones adds, “ until 
Howimay referred to me once as 
the ‘Mark Twain of the Columbia 
River.’ Overcome by this lavish 
compliment, I resolved to do a piece 
for Houtmay.” 





Mr. Jones is a Pacific Coaster 
born and bred, who lives in New 
York now. ‘I seem to be the only 
Far Westerner who likes to live in 
the East, too,” he says ‘ —except 
for my wife, who was born in Port 
Orchard, Washington, on a date 
never specified.” 

His most recent book is Evergreen 
Land, a biography of Washington 
State. The best-known of his nine 
Pacific Northwest novels is Swift 


Flows the River. 
. 


HEN RUSSELL LorRD (TVA 

Playground, page 67) is writing 
several articles at once—which he 
often is—he keeps them straight, he 
tells us, by writing on paper of dif- 
ferent colors. Mr. Lord began writ- 
ing about farming and the outdoors 
at thirteen, when he became coun- 
try correspondent for the Baltimore 
County weekly, Union-News. “ I’ve 





been doing more or less the same 
thing ever since,” he says. 
“We're landed people again, for 
the first time since the war,” he 
adds thankfully. The Lords had 
sold their previous home near 


Churchville, 


Maryland, when they 





went into war work, and on their 
return could find no quarters ex- 
cept in an abandoned hotel at Bel 
Air. But recently they purchased 
a house with twelve acres of land 
and some fine springs, named it 
Vine Hill, and are busily making 
alterations and improvements. 
“The first one is a pond of clear 
water for us to sit by and swim in,” 
Mr. Lord reports; ‘the second will 
be to slip in some kudzu crowns 
amid the honeysuckle tangle and 
see which vine wins.” 

His most recent book is The 
Wallaces of Iowa, which The New 
York Times declared “ as important 
as it is absorbing.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Lord are founding editors of The 
Land, a quarterly publication. 


é E. P. COLLINS (Dragon Island, 
* page 75) says his longing for a 
ship of his own, “to sail to faraway 
tropic islands,”’ began as far back as 
he can remember. “ But the longing 
may have started earlier than this, 





when at nine months, I spent a 
month at sea during the voyage to 
England from India, where I had 
been born. 

“That desire for a ship and tropic 
islands grew stronger through the 
years,” he reminisces. “Then at 
Oxford I got to know some Amer- 
icans and was gripped by another 
desire —to go to the United States.” 

Mr. Collins has realized both 
desires. He went to Indonesia in 
1935, built his ship and for four 
years sailed among the islands. At 
the outbreak of the war he was 
appointed by the British govern- 
ment to organize psychological 
warfare in the Netherlands East 
Indies. He also was married there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Collins escaped 
capture by the Japanese by “luck 
and timing,” leaving the islands 
shortly before the fall of Java. 
Their ship took them across the 
Pacific and then through the 
Panama Canal to New Orleans. 
“ And so we got to the United States 
sooner than we expected,” Mr. 
Collins adds. While here, he worked 
in the OWI and the OSS. He is the 
author of three books— Twin Flower, 
East Monsoon and Makassar Sail- 
ing—all of them about Indonesia. 
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MBermuda beige canvas, leather bound. One of a 
&. Also presented in rawhide and other fine leathers. 
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The Chateau Frontenac dominates Quebec’s sky line. Section along river front is called the Lower Town. 


Old Quebec 


The walled city on the St. Lawrence is France in America 


by MARGUERITE MOOERS MARSHALL and SIDNEY W. DEAN 


UEBEC, CANADA, or as it is locally ac- 
cented, Kébec, Canada, has been deter- 
mined for more than three centuries 
to keep Old France alive in America. 

The Québecois are French in origin, and, though 
their rulers abandoned them, they still live 
up to the motto of their Provincial seal, Je 
me souviens (I remember). They cling not only 
to the religion they brought but also to their 
ancestral language, customs, and independ- 
ence, 

(Juebec therefore is a paradoxical metropolis. 
It is a bustling port, a thriving industrial and 
business community, and a center of educa- 
tion and culture while it retains an old way of 
life. It is proud of every relic and attitude of 


< 


St. John Gate was one of the five entrances 
mto the ancient walled City of Quebec. 


its past which physically and spiritually make 
it the Old World in the New. 

Physiographically, the town’s foundation 
remains the looming gray promontory of rock 
at which the Breton discoverer, Jacques 
Cartier, marveled in 1535. 

“Quel bec!” (Whata beak!) he cried, accord- 
ing to one story of how Quebec got its name. 
“And see how the trees have the courage to 
grow on stone mountains—what do they live 
on?” 

Even now maples and birches, green in sum- 
mer, red and gold in autumn, continue to find 
holes in the crevices of a towering natural for- 
tress. What Charles Dickens called the Gi- 
braltar of America rises three hundred and 
fifty feet above the banks of the St. Law- 
rence River, at Citadel-crowned Cap Diamant. 
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Street scenes and characters still recall the 
first century of the colony—it was New 
France then—founded in 1608 by Samuel de 
Champlain. The brown-skinned, bright-eyed 


ia” 


A Québecois closes day with French-language 
newspaper. La Presse is largest in Americas. 
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Quebec’s Fabrique Street curves toward the Basilica through Upper Town, the tourists’ favorite shopping district. 


Within a square half mile there are municipal buildings, schools, churches, smart shops, a hospital, theaters and hotels. 
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Next to Montreal, the city of Quebec is the greatest industrial center of the province. Its port handles approxi- 
mately two million tons of goods every year, and is to be enlarged by an expenditure of one hundred million dollars. 


man of the forest—only now he is a biicheron 
(lumberjack) instead of a voyageur —still strides 
in knee-high boots and maroon-and-green- 
dyed blanket jacket through the narrow, 
twisting streets of Quebec’s Lower Town, 
Basse Ville. Here, old stone houses with steep 
slated dormer roofs and tight doors, flush 
with the sidewalk, huddle beneath the cliff. 


Plump, aproned habilant wives chaffer in 


French over their fresh eggs and cabbages in 
the open-air market. A good daughter of the 
Church slips into 17th-century Notre-Dame- 
des-Victoires to whisper a prayer, before driv- 
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ing her empty farm wagon home to Lotbi- 
niére, across the great Quebec Bridge. 

Céte de la Montagne still winds up the 
rocky hillside. Champlain, Father of New 
France, and Count Frontenac, her fighting 
governor, climbed this rough path to the com- 
manding site above the river chosen for fort 
and chateau. In Haule Ville, Upper Town, a 
file of lads on the way to Le Petit Séminaire 
wear the long-coated, green-sashed uniform 
which dates back three hundred years. Around 
the corner of the great baroque Basilica, in 
America’s oldest see, glide skirted priests. 
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Little girls, demurely old-fashioned in black 
hats and white-collared, pleated black frocks, 
trip across stone-paved roadways into peace- 
ful schoolrooms ruled since 1642 by the sisters 
of the Ursuline Order. Convent, church and 
seminary are built around their own medieval 
courtyards, or face a square as pleasantly 
irregular as that in an ancient French city. 

Quebec’s stately Parliament House, with 
wide-spreading annexes for officials and de- 
partments of Provincial government, echoes 
to the highly articulate self-rule of the prov- 
ince’s inhabitants. Civil servants constitute 


ey Hein 
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Quebec has six miles of deepwater frontage, acres of docks and freight 
sheds, high-capacity grain elevators, and one of the world’s biggest drydocks, 


This roll of finished newsprint was converted 
from wood pulp in a continuous operation. 


10 per cent of the city’s workers. It even has 
its ‘‘ White House” —Spencerwood, a spacious, 
modern, beautifully landscaped estate where 
Sir Eugene Fiset, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province, makes his home. 

In a busy port a shifting fleet of big and 
little ships ply along six miles of deepwater 
frontage, with acres of docks and sheds and 
one of the largest drydocks in the world. Grain 
elevators holding 4,000,000 bushels load 90,- 
000 an hour. The port annually handles 2,000,- 
000 tons of goods and it will be enlarged by 
the expenditure of approximately $100,000,000. 
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Shoe manufacturing is one of Quebec’s important 
industries. The operator, above, is cutting men’s uppers. 


Wide, clean, well-lighted streets lead through 
the “ Walled City’s” three picturesque arched 
gates, St. Louis, Kent and St. John. Modern 
apartments and private dwellings house towns- 
men as sophisticated and 20th-Century as their 
homes. They are the dark, keen, urbane men 
whose wives and daughters are coiffed and 
frocked with Gallic style. Their cars are parked 
in front of the big banks, good hotels and smart 
shops. To please tourists, who number 1,000,- 
000 a year, the city still provides transporta- 
tion by caléche, the two-wheeled, horse-drawn 
top-buggy used two centuries ago. The Qué- 
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One of the drums employed by a Quebec paper mill to peel the bark 
from pulpwood. This mill daily produces about 625 tons of newsprint. 


Skilled in handicrafts, French-Cana- 
dian girls become fine corset makers. 


becois prefer their own automobiles, or the 
distinguished and efficient taxis which look like 
Rolls-Royces, climb hills like goats and twist 
in and out of passages and courts like eels. 

Mountains etch the skyline of the Upper 
Town, while a far-flung rough triangle of land 
is bordered on two sides by ribbons of river. 
To the eastward, the St. Charles flows at right 
angles into the St. Lawrence. This “inland 
sea,” because of a bend in the channel, appears 
to run straight into purple-blue Laurentian 
peaks, which geologists call the oldest on earth. 

From Dufferin Terrace’s eighteen-hundred- 
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View of the Citadel from Parliament House. This fortification, situated on a promontory 350 feet above 
the St. Lawrence River, was constructed in its present form during the years between 1823 and 1832. 


Th 


. 


The sight-seeing trolley operates hourly each day in good weather from spring to fall. The trip starts 
at Chateau Frontenac, requires about an hour and costs fifty cents for adults, half fare for children. 


In addition to novelty bric-a-brac, many 
Quebec gift shops sell imported English china. 
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Many tourists like Canadian-made plaids of Scottish 
wool. Below a lass is admiring the Clan Brodie tartan. 


foot-long boardwalk above the river, and from 
a dozen other vantage points, there are ex. 
citing glimpses either of the Laurentian Range 
or of its Charlesbourg and Lorette foothills. 
Nothing cuts off the view except the seventeen- 
story headquarters of Price Brothers Paper 
Company. Here top-floor tenants remark, 
smiling, that when the neighboring Ursulines 
laid out their garden walks in a well-hidden 
inner court, three centuries ago, the holy 
ladies never dreamed a big-business aerie next 
door might have an upper-box view of clois- 
tered seclusion! Perhaps in the courteous wish 
to avoid such embarrassing espionage, Quebec 
has built no more skyscraper office buildings. 
It grows horizontally instead of vertically. 

Quebec is a city where grass and trees are 
green all summer long and there is an almost 
tropical lushness of flowering. Lilies of the val- 
ley carpet yards and lilacs grow tall enough to 
shade porches. There is a cycle of bloom in the 
colorful sunken gardens around Jeanne d’Arc’s 
equestrian statue, gift of an anonymous Amer- 
ican woman. Flower beds brighten many parks 
which have benches designed for comfort and 
placed to combine shade with a view. 

The English, of course, captured Quebec 
from the French, but after nearly two 
hundred years of British administration in 
Canada, her “Ancient Capital” remains 
French. More than 92 per cent of Quebec’s 
population of 186,000 are French Canadians, 
whose history makes the (Québecois say 
proudly, “ We were the first Canadians!” 


Gallic Persistence 


They earned this title by work, war, faith 
and privation. Col. William Wood, president 
of the Literary and Historical Society of Que- 
bec, estimates that Quebec has gone through 
twelve wars and four sieges. The earliest 
Frenchmen starved, sickened, froze, fought 
and died to hew the city out of a forest on a 
rock. Only eight of the twenty-eight who 
landed with Champlain lived through the first 
winter. Hostile Indians were a constant threat 
for almost a century. On one occasion, during 
the time of Governor Frontenac, the convent 
of the French Ursuline nuns, in what is now the 
sunny serenity of Rue du Parloir, was turned 
into a fort against the Iroquois. Eighty men 
and twelve trained war dogs were quartered 
within the walls. Every able-bodied sister 
went on active military duty. Mother Marie 
de Il’ Incarnation—her memorial statue stands 
outside the convent—reserved for herself the 
most dangerous task of supplying ammunition 
to the fighting men. 

Mazo de la Roche observes that Quebec is 
not only “invincibly French” but “immu- 
tably Catholic.’’ The Ursulines, who have been 
called the brave and gentle Amazons of God, 
dedicated their lives to teaching and nursing 
the new colony. They, and the Hospitaliéres 
nuns, tended without discrimination Indian, 
French, British and American wounded in this 
most fought-over of cities. 

Mission priests of the Récollet Order landed 
almost on Champlain’s heels. The Jesuits came 
only a little later. They rang the Angelus three 
times a day for prayer, but they also shared in al! 











Spencerwood is the residence of Sir Eugene 
Fiset, Lieutenant-Governor of the Province. 





Monument to Faith, situated in the center of the Place d’Armes, commemorates the good works of 


Parliament House, seat of Provincial govern- 
the Récollet Fathers, who were among the first missionaries devoted to civilizing Canadian Indians. 


ment, echoes self-rule of 3,300,000 Québecois. 


the hardships of founding the city. More often 
than other pioneers, they risked and suffered 
horrible deaths by torture from the Indians 
whose souls they were determined to save. 

Monseigneur Laval, who left France at 
thirty-six and appeared “like an angel from 
Paradise” in Quebec, lived a life harsher than 
that of any of his flock. He literally worked 
himself to death in their service. This first 
bishop was the father of canadien education. 
His interest and his considerable personal 
fortune founded —in the midst of seven months 
of earthquakes—the seminaries from which 
Sprang the great Laval University, known 
throughout Canada. 

(uebec—indeed all Canadian —industry owes 
a debt to a great French civil official of those 
early years, Intendant Talon. He first 
se! small factories to turning out shoes, hats, 
Woolens, leather, cloth and soap from local 
products. These commodities lead in produc- 


tion today. He had two ships built at the 
king’s expense, to teach the colonists ship- 
building. Shipyards which thus got their start 
were the city’s most important industry for 
generations, and staged a vigorous revival 
during the Second World War. The young 
settlement’s energetic official opened a brew- 
ery, which is still in operation. He also 
began Quebec’s exporting business with the 
earliest regular transatlantic ship service. 
French colonists had their backs to the wall of 
rock during the first hundred and fifty years 
while they fought Indians, Americans and 
British. Whatever of grace and gaiety touched 
their lives came from France. Relatives sent 
letters and gifts. Silks, ribbons and even jewelry 
were imported from Paris. Moliére’s plays were 
performed in Count Frontenac’s private thea- 
ter. Court elegance glamorized dining, wining, 


Photographs by Arthur Griffin 
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card playing and dancing at the imposing Cha- 
teau St. Louis, erected asa residence for French 
governors. Quebec remembers all this. 

“Big things—little things—they are all in 
our hearts,” says Georges Pothier, son of 
Quebec today. His hand goes to his heart, 
with Latin freedom from self-consciousness. 
“How shall we not be French?” 

Yet the dark hour came when General Mont- 
calm was defeated by the English general, 
Wolfe, on the Plains of Abraham, because 
French aid was too little and too late. France, 
in 1763, ceded without argument what Vol- 
taire casually described as “some acres of 
snow.” That appraisal and abandonment, fol- 
lowed by the French Revolution and modern 
anticlericalism, relegated Catholic Quebec’s 
Francophilism—strong as it is—to “je me 
souviens.”” 

These Québecois have the right to “‘remem- 
ber.”” British rule, magnanimous or astute, or 
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Canadians would rather play baseball than watch it. These players are students at Laval University, 
amalgamation of several seminaries founded in 17th Century by Frangois Laval, first Bishop of Quebec. 


Mgr. Ferdinand Vandry, Rector of Laval 


Jniversity and current administrative head. 


Victorias are popular sight-seeing vehicles in 
Quebec. In background, Provincial Museum. 


Quebec’s public schools, mostly Catholic, are run by 
Catholic and Protestant committees with state aid. 


Prize painting in the Provincial Museum is “Arrival 
of Jacques Cartier in Stadacona (Quebec) in 1535.” 





both, has assured repeatedly to French Cana- 
dians the language, the religion and the way 
of life of their fathers. Quebec City, almost the 
oldest French-Canadian settlement, continues 
to avail itself of this assurance. But the 
Québecois are a realistic and a resilient race, 
which learned in a hard school the lesson of 
co-operation between neighbors. Native-born 
observers confirm an impression gathered by 
some outsiders that in this particular com- 
munity, with due allowance for exceptions to 
the rule, Franco-British relations can be 
summed up in the favorite Quebec phrase, 
“not too bad.” 


Equality for the Brave 


Today you still hear old jokes like the one 
about the monument honoring jointly Mont- 
calm and Wolfe with a stately inscription. 
“If they’d put it in English,” say the Cana- 
diens, ‘‘ we'd have been furious. If they’d used 
French, the English would have been insulted. 
So they compromised on Latin, which nobody 
but the priests can understand!’ Neverthe- 
less, both racial groups meet and mingle 
on a friendly basis. Intermarriage began when 
the soldiers of the first English garrison chose 
as brides pretty Quebec girls, always figures of 
romance. One of them, the story goes, so cap- 
tivated the young Horatio Nelson that he 
tried to kidnap her and would have given up 
his commission if she had consented to be- 
come his wife. The Duke of Kent, father of 
Queen Victoria, passed what a guidebook 
euphemistically calls “the happiest years of 
his life’’ with Madame St. Laurent, another 
Quebec charmer. 

Good citizens, whatever their descent, sing 
O Canada! together in a rousing chorus. They 
are fellow-workers in such organizations as 
Quebec Rotary and such causes as Victory 
Loans. French Canadians in Quebec City 
may express dislike of les Anglais. English 
Canadians may scorn “those French.” But 
you soon find it’s people in Ottawa or Toronto, 
in Montreal or Three Rivers, whom each side 
is criticizing —not fellow-townsmen. 

Today’s nine-tenths-French-Canadian Que- 
bec is, as Christopher Morley points out, one of 
the world’s most civilized cities—no mere 
picture-post-card bourne for tourists. The 
civic administration is well ordered. A popular 
native son, Lucien Borne, has ruled as mayor 
in the Victorian-Gothic City Hall since 1936. 
The Québecois are politically self-conscious to 
a marked degree, but show little interest in 
radical economic or political theories. 

These people are hard workers, although there 
is a notable absence of rush and tension. Large 


typical industries include ‘pulp and paper *. 
products, leather goods, foundation garments, . 


textiles and tobacco. But Quebec City, true 
to her French traditions, is still a kingdom of 
small business. The typical firm employs from 
twenty-five to seventy-five persons. Products 
include biscuits, brooms, beer, shoe polish, 
soft drinks, soap and in recent years, revivals 
of handicrafts. Men and women in this field 
turn out blankets and linens woven on hand 
looms, as well as hooked rugs, carvings and 
ceramics. (Continued on Page 34) 
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The altar of the Basilica during High Mass. Ninety 


per cent of Quebec’s residents are Roman Catholic. 








Front view of the Basilica of Notre Dame, Catholic Cathedral of the Archdiocese of Quebec. This 


The Grey Nuns teach, run an orphanage, nurse the 
cathedral dates back to 1647. It was set afire by British guns in 1759, gutted by flames in 1922. 


sick and, in spare time, sew vestments for the clergy. 


Bishop and Vicar Capitular George L. Pelletier reviews Provincial Police on St. Michael’s Day, 


Students of Séminaire de Quebec, founded in 1666, 
accompanied by Lt. Col. Leon Lambert, police chief. St. Michael is the patron saint of Quebec police. 


dress in traditional frock coats and green sashes. 
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The Chateau Frontenac, built to simulate a 16th-Century chateau, carries the motif into its main 
dining room. Dinner music is played by a chamber orchestra wearing early French costumes. 


Wages and salaries are 
not high, by American standards, but living ex- 
penses are lower than ours. As in most postwar 
communities, there is a housing shortage, but 
apartments rent for as little as twenty-five dol- 
lars a month. Attractive suites of 
rooms, in good locations, cost only fifty dollars 


(Continued from Page 32 


several 


or sixty dollars. Domestic servants can be hired 
for twenty-five dollars to forty dollars per 
month. Most food is no longer price-controlled, 
but nearly all of it, except imported fruit, is 
cheaper than in the United States. French 
thrift seeks full value for its money. There are 
few millionaires, little ostentation but much 


quiet comfort. Men who know both cities say 
they can live better in Quebec on $2500 a 
year than in New York on $5000. 

The old capital, despite its considerable area 
and population, remains a neighborly, intimate 


place. Friends meet without premeditation 
or effort frequently and sometimes daily. 
This is no city of magnificent distances. Hotel 
de Ville, Bureau de Poste, the university, the 
big hotels, two cathedrals, a great hospital, 
the tallest business building, banks, motion- 


picture theaters, restaurants, smart shops, 
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important schools, several small parks, the 
favorite promenade and a considerable number 
of apartments and private dwellings are all 
located within the radius of a half-mile square. 

Such concentration means that people often 
walk to and from work. Many have a short 
trip on foot, streetcar or bus. Some, in true 
Parisian fashion, devote a leisurely two hours 
in the middle of the day to eating —and digest- 
ing—a good meal in the bosom of the family. 


The Family Circle 


Many home-goers are fathers, who try to 
provide time and loving attention for their off- 
spring. Youngsters who get plenty of affection 
reciprocate, when grown up, with patient duti- 
fulness. Authorities point out that statistics of 
juvenile delinquency and illegitimacy are lower 
in Quebec than in any other Canadian city of 
comparable size. Women do not often give the 
impression of being tense and worn-out, no 
matter how many their children—and a former 
mayor of Quebec had twenty-one! As one 
mother of seven explained in her slow, careful 
English: ““We have our troubles, but we have 
our com-pen-sa-tions!”’ 
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Head Chef Louis Baltera, who has been at 
the Chateau Frontenac thirty-six years, pre- 
pares fish for Bouillabaisse a la Marseillaise. 
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Quebec traffic signs are in French and Eng- 
lish. Police, dressed like bobbies, speak both. 


With such throngs of young people, Quebec 
City has become a notable educational center. 
State-supported grade schools and high schools 
are Catholic and Protestant, in the sense that 
religion determines their enrollment. The 
Protestant minority educational authorities 
praise the co-operation of their opposite Cath- 
olic numbers in considering changes which 
affect school children. English and French are 
compulsory subjects and education itself is 
compulsory throughout Quebec. 

There are four Catholic colleges in the city, 
several famous convent schools for girls, nor- 
mal, technical and trade institutions and a 
first-class commercial academy. Laval Univer- 
sity, with numerous affiliated schools, has an 
enrollment of almost six thousand. Its library 
contains 235,000 volumes. Laval’s scientific 
department which includes schools of agricul- 
ture, forestry, chemistry and mines, strength- 
ens the Canadien educational system. This 
originally concentrated on Arts degrees and on 
training for the professions, especially the 
Church. 

Quebec is often called Canada’s spiritual 
capital. It has some (Continued on Page 120) 
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| WASHINGTO! 
STATE 


Its people seem keener about play than work, yet its 


industries are almost as spectacular as its scenery 


by NARD JONES 


ASHINGTON is Called “the Evergreen 

\\/ State” —and on the water side of the 

Cascade Range, which divides the state 

almost equally north and south, the land is 

truly evergreen. In Eastern Washington are 

deciduous: trees whose boughs become bleak 

and barren in winter, and there are plenty of 

areas in the state where the rhododendron, 
the official flower, is never seen. 

However, the western half of the state is 
verdant with cedar and Douglas fir, with 
marsh grasses and tall ferns. Even the beaches 
are green rather than sand-colored, for the kelp 
is plentiful, and pebbles and driftwood take on 
a salt-emerald sheen. Of course, the sea and 
the inlets are often green. ; 

The contrast begins at the horizon. The sk 
may be blue, but it is more likely to be gray. 
A gray sky does not mean rain necessarily, but 
strangers may find this “dry gray” too ominous 
for complete relaxation. If they prefer actual 
dampness, they will get it, sooner or later, on 
the coast. From October until May it rains 
intermittently for days at a time. Thus arises 
the canard which affronts Washingtonians 
when they “travel: “Rains all the time out 
where you come from, doesn’t it?’’ When the 
Washingtonian looks startled, the query may 
be defended: ‘‘ Well, I was there for several 
days a couple of years ago and it rained the 
whole time.” This could be the truth. But if it 
does rain long, the natives say, it rains light. 

It is a mild climate, well suited to work and 
play. This is borne out by the fact that several 
hundred thousand war workers, together with 
earlier immigrants who came from dust-bowl 





ie 

Mount Rainier as viewed across Eunice Lake. 
On warm days its crest is shrouded in a veil of 
snow dust rising from avalanches which thunder 
down its precipitous cliffs. Its peak (14,108 feet 
altitude) rises higher above its immediate base 
than any other mountain in the United States. 


areas in the 30’s, have decided to stay for good. 

Older Washingtonians are not thrilled by 
the rise in population since the beginning of the 
war. Despite the spaciousness offered by 
66,836 square miles, the average Washington 
man is decidedly nervous about crowds. He 
was the same after the first World War, when 
Washington did not even dream of a popula- 
tion of more than two million. 

In his hesitance to accept new population 
in sizable chunks, the average native forgets 
the original cosmopolitan character of the 
state. 

When Washington became a state it was 
much nearer Foochow and Hong Kong than to 
our own Midwest. Chinese heard of opportunity 
in the new country and drifted down through 
Victoria, in British Columbia. The woods 





were full of Swedes and Norwegians, naturally 
attracted to the logging. But there were 
Scots and Irish, too, who arrived on foot or 
muleback across the Isthmus and up the west 
coast. The mills, the mines and the fisheries 
attracted Finns and Poles, Dalmatians and 
Yugoslavs. The Japanese came later, and were 
to take over truck gardening and the business 
of being servants or houseboys in the clubs. 
Filipinos, too, were later arrivals. Sych trade 
as there was in the pioneer days was inter- 
national. Washington was sending lumber to 
South America, China and Australia, as well 
as to San Francisco. It was furnishing Douglas- 
fir spars for the British Navy. 

All these have been absorbed to a much 
greater degree than have their racial kin on the 
Atlantic seaboard. Older generations speak 
the native tongue in their homes, but in public 
they use English, even among themselves. The 
newness of the cities, with their shifting resi- 
dential areas, makes colonies rather imprac- 
tical. However, in most of the larger cities 
there is a well-defined Chinatown. Before the 





There are seven distinct geographical regions within the State of Washington. 
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Chuckanut Drive (U. S. 99-Alt.) is a scenic route 
along Puget Sound from Bellingham to Burlington. 
Roads wind along a shelf cut in Chuckanut Mountain. 


tal. 


Thickly forested hills flank the Skykomish 
River at Bridal Veil Falls near Index. In the 
distance is Mount Baring, 6125 feet altitude. 


THE PUGET SOUND BASIN 


between the Olympics and the Cascades 


The are of Rosario Beach, pines, and water 
combine to make a view often photographed 
by motorists. Beach is on Fidalgo Island. 


Deception Pass Bridge is a 1350-foot span linking 
Fidalgo and Whidbey Islands. An entrance to Decep- 
tion Pass State Park is at the south end of the bridge. 


war the Japanese were clannish, although rela- 
tively few have returned. 

About two fifths of the present population 
were born in the state. The rest come mainly 
from Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Missouri, in about that order. In pioneer days 
many came from Maine and New Hampshire 
and Vermont, and this New England heritage 
explains a great deal about Washington people 
that might otherwise appear paradoxical. 

Contrary to the outsider’s conception, many 
Washingtonians prefer the status quo, a definite 
heritage from the New England pioneers. 
There is another strong group, more typically 
Western, which hankers to see new things 
happening and rather enjoys the arguments 
and bitter schisms which occasionally startle 
a stranger. Originally most of these came from 
the Midwest and the mountain states. Their 
clashes with the New England heritage create 
the social paradox that is Washington. Yet in 
both groups you can find the well-publicized 
Washington liberals and progressives who 
leaven the regional political scene. 


The Land of Living Pioneers 


More recent arrivals are content to look on; 
they came chiefly for a milder climate and 
more elbow room. Almost all Washingtonians, 
however, have one trait in common. They are 
boosters. They like the state and they want 
visitors to like it. If you do not want to live 
there they find it difficult to understand why, 
and they may even cross-examine you on this 
point. 

They are a friendly people, generally. They 
are quick with confidences and inclined to be 
miffed if the stranger does not respond in kind. 
They own a robust suspicion of the intellectual 
and the pompous. They are usually healthy, 
for the climate is conducive to health yet does 
not attract the ailing. And—to shatter a 
myth—they are no bigger or stronger or more 
silent than inhabitants of other regions, though 
the female younger generation is taller than 
average and athletic. The women pay more 
attention to sports clothes than to street wear 
and formal gowns. Like the English women in 
a similar climate, they have remarkable com- 
plexions. 

The main thing to keep remembering about 
Washington is its youth. Less than eighty 
years ago there was only one dwelling on the 
shores of Lake Washington, and the owner of 
that house reached the village of Seattle over 
an Indian trail that is now Madison Street. 
There are men and women still living who 
remember this house. Less than sixty years 
ago Seattle had its very first tea party. The 
occasion was to honor Miss Kate Field, a cor- 
respondent for the New York Tribune and a 
lecturer who knew George Eliot and the 
Brownings and Trollope, and in her lectures 
she discussed Mormon polygamy, temperance 
and the Hawaiian annexation. 

A hundred years ago the State of Washing- 
ton was largely unexplored. Hudson’s Bay 
men had been there, and so had Astor’s fur 
traders. Factors of the Northwest Company 
had been there, too, and one of them brought 
the first white woman to set foot in the Pacific 

















Northwest. She was Jane Barnes, a Ports- 
mouth barmaid, and wilder than any Indian 
squaw on the Columbia. Jane hated the Ever- 
green land and soon sailed away to China with 
a British lieutenant. Washington prefers to 
remember another as its first white woman, 
one who established a hallowed household — 
Narcissa Whitman, wife of Marcus Whitman, 
the missionary. Narcissa liked her new sur- 
roundings, and stayed on to be murdered by 
Indians. 

Lewis and Clark had followed the River of 
the West, but it could not be said that they 
explored the state. Capt. Robert Gray of 
Boston had discovered the Columbia in a sloop 
called the Washington, but had not ventured 
far inland. Even today there are large areas vir- 
tually unexplored. A hundred years ago the 
eastern half of the state was nothing but sage 
and bunchgrass populated by prairie dogs, 
rattlesnakes, coyotes and a few thousand 
Indians into whose midst a dozen or so mis- 
sionaries had come. There were savages on the 
coast, too, but far different from the plains 
Indians, who were stalwart and fiery horse- 
men. The coast tribes were ‘‘canoe Indians,” 
squat of figure and sometimes with foreheads 
flattened in infancy according to tribal custom. 


The Great Divide 


Washington is really two states in one. 
Eastern and Western Washington are as dif- 
ferent as night and day. There are Washing- 
tonians who insist that the eastern boundary 
of the state should meander along the peaks of 
the Cascades, and that Eastern Washington 
should join up with the narrow northern strip 
of Idaho. It is an old idea, and even today you 
can find supporters for it on either side of the 
Cascades. 

The people of Eastern Washington are inter- 
ested primarily in grain and cattle and fruit. 
They live on the plains and the hills, in open 
country, and while they are aware of the 
coastal area they feel no close kinship to it. 
Their climate is different, too, with long warm 
summers and rugged winters. Their feeling of 
entity and independence is expressed uncon- 
sciously in the name they chose years ago for 
their section of the state. They call it the 
“Inland Empire.” 

To tens of thousands of Washingtonians on 
the coast, the whole eastern half of the state is 
a kind of no man’s land which contains the 
Grand Coulee Dam. These coastal Washing- 
tonians are knit together by interests of their 
own: commercial fishing, logging and lumber- 
ing, pulp and paper manufacturing, shipbuild- 
ing and shipping. The area is affected by the 
metropolitan character of Seattle and Tacoma, 
as well as of Portland, Oregon. 

There are marked subdivisions, too, in 
Washington—seven of them, in fact. Three are 
in the western half of the state, three are in the 
eastern half, and the seventh—the Cascade 
Range area—does the splitting. On the west, 
the Puget Sound basin is the best known of the 
areas, and is the most heavily populated area 
in the state. The sound itself is eighty miles 
long, about five wide, and up to 100 fathoms 
in depth. It is dotted (Continued on Page 42) 


_ Fishermen catch several varieties of trout in both lakes. 


Fishing boats tie up at two long piers in Neah 
Bay, a crescent-shaped cove offering nearest 
shelter from Pacific in Strait of Juan de Fuca. 


The Olympic Peninsula has few resort 
beaches. West of Port Angeles on the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca, its shores are wild and rugged. 


The Bailey Range in the Olympic National Park. 
The Park, 848,212 acres, contains active glaciers 
and Roosevelt elk, will be kept a primitive area. 


THE OLYMPIC PENINSULA 


between the Pacific and Puget Sound 


Slipper-shaped Lake Sutherland is near Lake Cres- 


Alpine-like falls in the north central part 
cent at the northern edge of Olympic National Park. 


of the Olympic National Park plunge through 
wilderness penetrated only by hiking trails. 




















Spirit Lake is believed to have been created 
by the last eruption of Mount St. Helens. 
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The whole of Mount Baker’s symmetrical cone is reflected in Baker Lake. Rising to 10,750 feet, it has | Snow lasts into summer at Snow Lake in the 
12 glacters, 44 square miles of glacial ice. Indians named it Komo Kulshan—“white, shining Mountain.” _ heart of the Snoqualmie National Forest. 


From forty-five miles away on Vashon Island in Puget Sound north of Tacoma, the peak of Mount Rainier appears to be suspended in the skies. 
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In Klickitat County, the road between Goldendale and Maryhill, Route U. S. 97, descends 
through steep hills to the northern bank of the Columbia River in a series of horseshoe loops. 
This is a natural grazing area; on both sides of the highway, slopes are marked by sheep trails. 


THE CASCADE MOUNTAINS 


run north and south and divide the state 
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In summer this fork of the Nooksack River, starting from a point near Mt. Baker (center), 
is a narrow, slow-flowing stream, but after heavy rains or melting snows, it becomes a torrent. 


Lake Chelan fills a chasm 54 miles long, from 4% mile to 2 miles wide. Fed by glaciers, its cold 
waters lie 1100 feet above sea level. Its depths are tremendous, in some spots not yet probed. 
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The mirrorlike surface of the Wenatehee River 
reflects the Cascade steeps through which it winds. 


Rising 1000 feet above its main body, the rocky 
peak of Mount Shuksan challenges Alpine climbers. 
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At North Head, Pacific breakers roll in toward Long Beach. North 


of here, automobiles race on Long Beach’s 26 miles of hard, flat sands. 


are bounded on the 


with more than 300 
islands, 172 of them in the picturesque San 
Juan group. Whidbey is the second largest 
island in the United States. On Puget Sound 
are the two largest cities of this section, Seattle 
and Tacoma, as well as the capital city, Olym- 
pia. Up the Sound are Everett and Belling- 
ham; and on the Strait of Juan de Fuca, which 
leads from the Sound into the Pacific Ocean, 
are Port Townsend and Port Angeles. Many 
visitors to Seattle believe they are on the 
western beach of the continent and that 
Puget Sound is the Pacific Ocean. Actually, 
the Pacific is a hundred miles due west. 
Between it and the Puget Sound basin 
spreads the Olympic Peninsula. This is Egg 
and I country, and Betty MacDonald has 


(Continued from Page 39) 
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On a sunny day North Head Lighthouse gives little indication of the 
storms that have lashed its foundations and crashed ships against the rocks. 


THE WILLAPA HILLS 


given it the best description yet devised: “‘ the 
most rugged, most westerly, greatest, deepest, 
largest, wildest, gamiest, richest, most fertile, 
loneliest, and most desolate”’ in all the known 
world. 

At the center of the peninsula the sun seldom 
reaches the floor of the dense forest. It is a 
region Where man and his works seem anach- 
ronisms. In its glacial valleys the dark-green 
ferns grow as high as young trees. It is so 
isolated that few names have been given to 
places that lie within its deeper recesses. The 
names that you do find are derived from the 
Indian tongues—names like Elwha, Ducka- 
bush, Dosewallips, Hoh and Queets. News 
comes late out of the depths of this peninsula 
bounded on the west by the Pacific, on the 
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North Peninsula is a narrow strip between the Pacific and Willapa Bay. 
On its Pacific shore, vacationers swim in the ocean surf and dig for clams. 


south by the Columbia river, on the west by the Pacific 


north by Juan de Fuca’s Strait, and on the east 
by deep-reaching Puget Sound. 

If Puget Sound residents are “ city folks and 
dude campers” and Eastern Washingtonians 
“sagebrushers and apple knockers” —the terms 
are their own—then the inhabitants of the 
peninsula are the vestiges of the iron men and 
women of the Washington Territory of the old 
days. 

There is, in fact, an Olympian septuagenar- 
ian known as the “Iron Man.” He comes to 
civilization only when he needs a new iron 
stove, trudging out of the ,woods to the 
nearest settlement. Into the stove he packs a 
sack of flour, a side of bacon and a bag of salt. 
Then he lifts the stove onto his shoulders and 
heads back into the woods. 


/ 








The Okanogan River runs from British Columbia south through the Highlands to join the Columbia River. Along the 
Okanogan’s banks the forests are open, and cattle range on the beautifully rounded hills that slope to its river bed. 


THE OKANOGAN HIGHLANDS 


from the Cascades to the Rockies, and north of the Big Bend of the Columbia 


Once Mr. Ickes, then Secretary of fhe in- 
terior, took a cabin on the peninsula with his 
wife. He did not stay long, for the settlers, 
who are the pioneer type, began looking for 
him. They had heard that his national-park 
plans would force them to move. One strap- 
ping woman followed him as far as Seattle, 
bringing the ax with which she had cleared her 
land. ‘I want to discuss this business with the 
Secretary,” she told reporters. 

" Why the ax?” they wanted to know. 

Well,” she said, “I dunno. But it may be 
my rebuttal.” 

Just south of the peninsula are the Willapa 
Hills, the third distinct geographical division 
of ‘he state. Bounded on the south by the 
Col.mbia River, it boasts two sizable ship 


havens—Grays Harbor, with its lumber ports 
of Aberdeen and Hoquiam, and Willapa Bay, 


- with Raymond, another timber port. The 


mouth of the Columbia, six miles wide at one 
point, isa harbor of importance, but it is shared 
with Oregon and most of the fishing-vessel work 
is around Astoria, in the neighboring state. 


The Big Woods 


Up the river, however, is Vancouver, 
Washington, a shipbuilding and manufactur- 
ing center. Sixty miles from the Columbia’s 
mouth is the deepwater port of Longview, 
newest of the lumber towns, built in 1922. 
Four years later it had 10,000 population. 

In the Puget Sound basin, the peninsula and 
the Willapa Hills are the well-worn tourist 
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paths and the greatest concentration of popu- 
lation. In these areas lumber is king, with 
commercial fishing running a close second. 
Here, with few exceptions, are the manu- 
factories, and here natives and visitors play. 

The Cascade Mountains are more than a 
dividing line between the eastern and western 
halves of the state, for they, too, are important 
for lumbering and recreation. They have been 
thrust up in the shape of an hourglass, sixty 
to more than 100 miles wide at the Canadian 
and Oregon boundaries and half that width in 
the center of the state. Rainier is, of course, 
the highest volcanic peak, but there are others 
almost as imposing. Mount Adams, Mount St. 
Helens, Mount Baker and Glacier Peak are, as 
the poets say, eternally (Continued on Page 45) 
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Motorists often stop to see the Alpine wildflowers at Ohme Gardens near Wenatchee. The man with 
the camera is preparing to photograph the Columbia River and the fruitlands of the Wenatchee Valley. 


Just below the Grand Coulee Dam, the Colum- 


bia River is as placid as a mountain lake. 
THE COLUMBIA BASIN ‘ 


south of Okanogan Highlands, east of the Cascades 


. 


Highway 2-F runs through the Grand Coulee, 
‘ which is fifty miles long, two to six miles wide. 





In Palouse Falls State Park, water plunges 


Vast, rolling wheatlands extend south from Spokane in the Palouse country. Grop failures are rare in 198 feet into a barren, lava-walled canyon. 


this region where the soil is unusually deep and rich and harvest months are free from damaging rains. 


A gigantic waterfall once plunged over the cliff of Dry Falls, where water now lies stagnant in the 
Grand Coulee. Coulee was formed by the Columbia in glacial age when an ice cap changed its course. 
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(Continued from Page 43) capped with snow; and 
there are several others ranging from 6000 to 
8000 feet. 

It took the Columbia River several million 
years to get through the Cascades, and the 
project has not been too easy for man; yet 
there are three transcontinental-train tunnels, 
and three motor-highway passes—known as 
the Snoqualmie, the Chinook and the Stevens— 
at least one of which is kept open in the dead of 
winter. 

Now there is talk of a highway tunnel 
which would cut straight through the bottom 
of the range, and when Washingtonians talk 
about such things they often bring them off. 
One legislator at Olympia, whose enthusiasm 
was surer than his vocabulary, averred that he 
favored the project because he believed that 
“inhabitants of Eastern Washington and of 
Western Washington should cohabit together 
more than they have in the past.” 

East of the Cascades are the three other dis- 
tinct sections of the state: the Okanogan High- 
lands, the Columbia Basin and the Blue Moun- 
tains. The Okanogan Highlands roll from the 
Cascades to the Rocky Mountains on the east 
and lie north of the Big Bend of the Columbia. 
These gently rising hills attain heights of 6000 
feet. Their forests are open and parklike, with 
very little undergrowth. The Highlands, teo, 
are an apple country and a vast cattle range. 


Here you find some of the last truly old-time - 


cowboys. The Methow Valley was the setting 
for The Virginian. 


Water for an Empire 


South of the Okanogan Highlands is the 
Columbia Basin, site of the biggest thing ever 
built by man, the Grand Coulee Dam. But 
even the dam faded in the minds of Washing- 
tonians when it was discovered that the Han- 
ford Engineer Works, now operated by General 
Electric, was manufacturing plutonium for the 
atomic bomb in another part of the state. 

For years beyond count the Columbia Basin 
had been 1,500,000 acres of scabland suitable 
only for cattle grazing and dry-land farming, 
and, where irrigated, for apples and other fruit. 
The Grand Coulee Dam changed all that, and 
its irrigation system, interrupted by the war, 
is now bringing into cultivation an area of 
“new land” the size of Connecticut. This has 
altered not only the face of Eastern Washing- 
ton but its whole thinking. Spokane no longer 
sees itself merely as a transportation center 
and one of the largest cities in the state. 
It is now what it has been calling itself bravely 
for twenty-five years—the heart of an “Inland 
Empire.” In the Columbia Basin country 
there is a real-estate boom bigger than took 
place on Puget Sound when the railroads were 
coming in. Towns like Ephrata, Coulee City, 
‘Imira and Wilbur are transformed from 

leepy dry-land farming towns into jumping 
Western-frontier communities. The boom will 
bust and they all know it, but meanwhile it is 
fun—and they are very clear about the shape 
of the future when the dust settles and the land 
is green. Vast areas of scabland are being 
broken into small irrigated farms on which 
families, many of them (Continued on Page 56) 


A fortresslike formation of lava spires towers above sands and sagebrush to overlook the Columbia 
at Wallula Gap. The spires were a landmark to pioneers en route to Old Fort Walla Walla one mile north. 


Rattle Snake Ridge in the Blue Mountains affords an excellent view of part of the Walla Walla Val- 
ley, a rich grain and vegetable country. The rounded hills receive enough rainfall to support a timber crop. 


ins 


THE BLUE MOUNTAINS 


in the southeast corner of the state 


A few of the herd of 1400 Herefords on the Harry Linden Ranch near the town of Central Ferry. In 
the agricultural census of 1945, Washington reported a total, including calves, of over 900,000 cattle. 
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plied by ten or twelve, it would resemble 
New Yorkin many ways. It has the very ap- 
pearance of a small Manhattan. It is almost 
surrounded by water. Its hills—some of them 
500 feet high —seem to make its sky line impres- 
sively higher. It especially resembles New York 
in its lack of relationship with the outlying 
provinces, for although Seattle is the metropo- 
lis of the Pacific Northwest, it is no more 
typical of the Northwest than New York 
typifies the United States. 
Seattle is virtually an island. It is bounded 
on the west by Elliott Bay, an arm of Puget 


T SEATTLE’s 470,000 population were multi- 


Totem pole which stood since 1889 in Pioneer Square, a focal point in , 
Seattle’s gold-rush days, has been replaced with new one below. 
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Sound, and on the east by Lake Washington, 
a fresh-water lake fifteen miles long and about 
four miles at its widest. The Duwamish River 
cuts diagonally across the city’s southern 
limits. A ship canal bisects the northern area, 
connecting Lake Washington with the salt 
water of Elliott Bay. 

There is additional water inside the city 
itself. Lake Union, a sizable Y-shaped body 
of fresh water, displaces a dozen or more 
square blocks of residential area, and to its 
north is smaller Green Lake, adjacent to 
Woodland Park and the zoo, and popular 
with swimmers and fly casters. 
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As viewed from a ship in Elliott Bay, Seattle’s water front and sky line suggest Manhattan Island. 


SEATTLE 


Washington’s metropolis is young, restless and handsome 


In a city so sea-locked and watered, one 
might suppose that the majority of its citizens 
would be as amphibious as admirals. But few 
other seaports have so large a percentage of 
folks wholly uninterested in maritime activi- 
ties. Those who have no business to transact 
on Alaskan Way, the avenue of wharves and 
warehouses, are content to gaze at the ships 
from the hillsides. 

An exception is the Ballard section, north of 
the canal. “Seattle’s Brooklyn,” as a wag has 
called it, is the home of many fishermen whose 
profession descends from the Scandinavian 
countries and the Dalmatian coast of the 
Adriatic. They range their vessels from Cape 
St. Elias, in the far North Pacific, to Mexican 
waters. Over their radiotelephones they talk 
with other seafaring men all over the North 
Pacific. They telephone from ship to shore, too, 
and a favorite Seattle pastime is listening in 
on their wave band. 

In addition to these worldly and traveled 
folk, Seattle has other traces of cosmopolitan- 
ism. There is a small Italian colony, and a 


The ‘floating bridge”? spans Lake Washington to link Seattle with the 
Inland Empire to the east. 


It is a concrete highway that literally floats. 
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It is a gateway to the Orient and Alaska, although the city is 125 nautical miles from the Pacific. 


Chinatown. Russians have congregated in an 
area near Lake Union. There are noticeable 
numbers of Filipinos, often with rather daz- 
zling blondes. Before the war there were many 
Japanese. 

Seattle is a young city and has undergone 
many swift changes. In the approximate one 
hundred and fifty square miles which consti- 
tute the “island” of Seattle’s greatest activity 
there is not a single building which stood 
during the first years of the city’s brief span. 
Some early dwellings were torn down to make 
room for more permanent buildings. Others 
were burned in the “Great Fire’’ of 1889. Some 
of the old hills, with a sizable town already 
built on them, were sluiced into Elliott Bay. In 
two decades Seattle has completed sixty re- 
grade projects, the last one (1931) adding 
thirty-seven blocks to the downtown area. It 
has moved more dirt than any other United 
States city —41,500,000 cubic yards! Panting 
strangers, perspiring in the rain, have been 
heard to wish that Washington’s Queen City 
had continued its hill killing. It is still almost 


In the center is the 42-story Smith Tower, Seattle’s tallest building. The 
railroad stations on either side are Union, right, and King Street, left. 
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as precipitous as San Francisco, rising abruptly 
from twelve feet above sea level to the five- 
hundred-foot hills. Streets fall away to the 
bay on swiftly descending planes. The old 
cable cars are gone. 


Resurrection of a Totem 


A focal point of tourist interest on the water 
front is still Ye Old Curiosity Shop at the foot 
of Marion Street. Outside is mounted the 
jaw of a whale. Inside are curiosa from every 
quarter of the globe, including a mummi- 
fied “mermaid” and a snail weighing sixty- 
seven pounds. In 1889 the late proprietor, 
J. E. Standley, started the shop with a few 
odds and ends brought in by seafaring men. 
Gradually sailors from everywhere took to drop- 
ping in with treasured items. During the war it 
was a favorite haunt of servicemen. Today it 
still swarms with people who seem to browse 
rather than buy. 

When tourists were more naive than now, 
they would trudge to Pioneer Place at First Ave- 
nue and Yesler Way tosee the big totem pole. A 
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few years ago Seattle felt it had outgrown the 
totem and decided to remove it. Unaccount- 
ably, the pole caught fire, and firemen dis- 
covered that the carved pillar was rotten with 
decay, so it was hauled away. But Seattle has 
a strong conscience, inherited from its New 
England settlers. The totem has been re- 
placed with a new model. 

Pioneer Place was the cradle of modern 
Seattle. Yesler’s sawmill, beginning of Seattle 
industry, was there. So was the Conklin, a cook- 
house operated by Mother Damnable, whose 
language was picturesque. She served excellent 
food to the miners and loggers, and her girls 
were adept at entertainment. Around the 
square now are outmoded office buildings, 
pawnshops, beer taverns, and the establish- 
ments of quack doctors. Indians from the res- 
ervations converge there on shopping tours. 
Usually there are bums from the near-by 
“Skidroad,” the flophouse area which takes 
its name from the old logging roads down 
which the big trees were dragged by oxen. 
Because Pioneer Place was Seattle’s center in 


Boeing Stratocruisers, the 340-mile-per-hour, 80-passenger luxury 
airliners, are nearing completion in one of Boeing’s Seattle plants. 
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Commercial fishing vessels are moored opposite log rafts in Lake Union, Seattle’s fresh-water 
lake within the city. Canal on either side of Lake Union links Lake Washington and Puget Sound. 


Fishermen spend many hours repairing nets that are hung on racks along Seattle’s shore line. 
Fishing has long been a leading industry, and as a halibut-fishing center, Seattle leads the world. 
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gold-rush days, old-timers think of it as a 
glamorous area, but younger citizens seldom 
take visitors there now. 

Neighborhood supermarkets (Seattle has 
some that vie with those in Los Angeles) have 
removed much of the spell that lingered around 
the Pike Place Public Market. Once it claimed 
to be the biggest public market in the world. 
It is still big, and each dawn the truck farmers 
of many nationalities careen into town to draw 
lots for their stall positions. 

The Lake Washington Canal Locks, whose 
capacity is exceeded on this continent only by 
those at Panama, are a center of interest for 
strangers and natives alike. Crowds gather to 
watch the ships and tugs, the fishing beats and 
pleasure cruisers, go from fresh water to the 
Sound and back again. A newer tourist sight 
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is the Lake Washington Floating Bridge, a 
four-lane concrete highway that literally floats 
for a mile and a quarter from Seattle to the 
growing East Side. In the greatest winds (and 
the lake can kick up considerable fuss) there is 
no visible motion of the bridge. Besides being 
an engineering feat, it is by far the most at- 
tractive motor entrance to the city. 


The Spacious City 


Seattleites are fond of driving visitors 
around the residential sections to show off the 
homes and the view. From almost any area 
there is a sight of ‘Mount Rainier, or the 
Olympics to the west. Even in fog or mist the 
lakes will be visible from some point on the 
hills, and from the height of Queen Anne Hill 
there is a breath-taking view of the harbor. 
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Acres of oil barrels are lined up in the yards 
of the Standard Oil Company of California. 


Black cod are unloaded at one of Seattle’s many 
docks, for shipment by express refrigerator car. 
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The average Seattleite is as proud of his lot 
as of the house that stands on it. Hundred- 
foot frontages are not uncommon even in the 
city proper. There are no blocks of homes, 
flank to flank, as in San Francisco or in 
Eastern citiés. Nevertheless, Seattle feels 
crowded since the war. Older residents keep 
pushing beyond the city limits, north toward 
Everett, or east across Lake Washington. 
Some have gone east as far as Lake Sammam- 
ish, a wilderness before the war. There is still 
plenty of room. 

The business district has changed little since 
the building boom in the ’20’s. Seattle had one 
of the earliest skyscrapers, the forty-two-story 
Smith Tower, built in 1914. No newer building 
has attempted its height, although some over- 
shadow it because they look down from more 
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St. James Cathedral’s twin towers and 
stained glass are in style of Italian Renaissance. 


The U.S. Marine Hospital, located on a prom- 
inent hilltop, overlooks the city and Puget Sound. 


élevated sites. The financial district and the 
high-price shopping district—the most splen- 
did shops are on Fifth Avenue—are as well- 
defined as in Manhattan; and they are sepa- 
rated by a midtown region whose character 
and purpose change with the times. 

Seattle will be ninety-six years old on 
September twenty-eighth. The first settle- 
ment was on a spit of land across the bay from 
the present site. It was christened ‘ New 
York” and later “New York Alki” with a 
totich of pioneer humor. Alki in Chinook jar- 
gon means “by and by.” The present name 
honors Chief Seattle, or Sealth, who was 
friendly to the founders. 

If Seattle ever had real ambition to become 
another New Yorkit has givgnit up. Yet Seattle 
is not so lacking in direction as some of its 
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The Seattle Art Museum has an outstanding Oriental collection representing the development 
of Chinese and Japanese art. Museum has 100 gallery changes each year, features regional work. 


The University of Washington, largest university in the Pacific Northwest, has numerous build- 
ings in Tudor-Gothic style. Its many and varied departments include a School of Fisheries. 


critics contend. Neither is it as complex. It is 
meérely at an awkward age for a city. It has 
lost some of the warm appeal it had thirty 
years ago, when it possessed “the Seattle 
Spirit”’ and believed in it as a sophomore be- 
lieves in his fraternity. 


Good-by to Growing Pains 


Seattle has grown a lot in a very short time; 
it has some of the self-consciousness of ado- 
lescence. Although it is the largest city, by 
far, in Washington, it does not yet have the 
poise of smaller Washington cities like Tacoma 
or Spokane or Walla Walla. But it is fast 
growing out of the awkward age, and it knows 
what it wants to be. It does not hope to be 
as big as Los Angeles or San Francisco; it 
does want to hold its position as the largest 
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city in the Pacific Northwest. It has suffered 
disappointments, and sometimes it is fatal- 
istic to the point of lethargy. It can be roused, 
however, as when it fears that Chicago or Minne- 
apolis might drain off its trade with Alaska. 

This trade dates back to 1897, when the 
steamer Portland brought word ~of gold in 
Alaska. It was welcome news. Seattle had 
survived its fire, the inevitable conflagration 
of wooden frontier towns. It had come 
through in such spirit that city leaders could 
announce: “The supplies and money raised 
for the sufferers of the Johnstown flood (which 
had occurred on May thirty-first of that same 
year) will be sent to Johnstown as planned!” 
After that came a four-year depression which 
dampened that spirit. When the. Portland ar- 
rived, there were (Continued on'Page 113) 
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Westlake Avenue, right, one of Seattle’s main arteries, connects with Lake Washington Canal Locks provide passage from Puget Sound to 
4th Avenue in business district. Tall structure is Medical-Dental Building. Lakes Union and Washington for small craft, freighters and even log rafts. 





Seattle has both salt-water and fresh-water bathing beaches. Lake Washington, above, bounds the city on the east. 





Skipper’s, overlooking Elliott Bay, is one of In the older sections of the city, residents climb Ye Old Curiosity Shop displays for sale a 
several restaurants specializing in sea food. the board sidewalks to their frame dwellings. collection of oddities from all over the world. 
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ir Peal. 
As Seattle has expanded, an increasing number of private homes have been Hundreds of houseboats are clustered on the shores of Seattle’s lakes and 
built along the shores of Lake Washington, Elliott Bay and Puget Sound. bays. Some, such as these, are comfortable homes; many are just shacks. 
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Sailboats maneuver for positions before a race on Lake Washington. Lake is 20 miles long, 4 miles at its widest. 


An ex-troopship being overhauled to carry Farmers of many nationalities draw lots daily for The Kalakala, first streamlined, radar- 
cargo and cannery workers to Alaskan fisheries. favored stalls in the Pike Place Public Market. equipped ferry, leaves Seattle for Bremerton. 
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The Spokane River roars through the heart of downtown Spokane in a series of spectacular cataracts which are spanned by 
a network of railroad and highway bridges. Along its banks are flour mills, sawmills, furniture factories and power plants. 


SPOKANE 


The once roaring frontier town has now turned to culture 


with some grandiloquence, call the “In- 
land: Empire.”” To Spokane this is much 
more important than the fact that the city is 
the largest inland community west of Omaha 
and north of Denver, as well as the industrial 
and cultural capital of the whole eastern half 
of Washington. 
The “empire” is more than 100 miles wide 
and stretches virtually from border to border 
on the north and south. It is a great uneven 


Sits is in the heart of what its citizens, 
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plateau that includes not only eastern Wash- 
ington, but also northeastern Oregon, north- 
ern Idaho, western Montana, and even south- 
ern British Columbia. Its boundaries vary, 
depending on whether you are talking to a 
geologist, an economist or a businessman from 
Spokane. In it are bunchgrass ranges,’ wheat 
fields, deserts of sage and scabland, forests and 
hills—and dozens of little towns that are 
booming now because the “empire”’ certainly 
includes the Grand Coulee Dam and the Co- 
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lumbia Basin reclamation project. Some econ- 
omists have called the “empire” one of the 
brightest spots on today’s economic map. 
Spokane, the hub of the “empire, ’’ considers 
its 140,000-odd population as only incidental to 
its larger influence. In the city itself the 
greatest activity is around the falls of the 
Spokane River—which are a sight to see 
when rains have been heavy. The city 
spreads forty-one square miles over a level 
valley floor, and climbs beyond a rock rim 
of pine-clad hills. It is a homey town with 
many shade trees, parks and playgrounds. 
Its high schools are models, and it is the site of 
Gonzaga University, which counts Bing Crosby 
among its ex-students. When statistics were last 
compiled, more than half of Spokane’s homes 
were owned by the people who lived in them. 
Once it was a roaring, thoughtless frontier 
town. It became a completely conscientious 
city in 1925, when it removed from an obscure 
corner of a cemetery the remains of Chief 
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The center of life in Spokane for many residents as well as travelers 
is the Davenport Hotel. It has 500 rooms, is famed for its good food. 
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Manito Park is the largest and most frequented of the city’s many parks. 
Visitors admire its sunken gardens, city plant nursery and playgrounds. 


Garry, who had died in poverty in 1892. The 
Chief had seen his people lose their lands, and 
as a good Presbyterian he had taken the side of 
the whites. But for years Spokane was so busy 
that it paid little attention to the Indian who 
lived with his blind wife in a tepee at the 
mouth of Indian Creek, and the old chief had 
gone about town on a white horse, seeking 
alms. In 1925 Spokane erected a tall granite 
shaft in his memory. 

A representative of John Jacob Astor built 
old Fort Spokane from which the city grew. 
Nearly seventy years later, when Mrs. William 
Astor began holding lawn parties at Newport, 
settlers of the Spokane country were still fight- 
ing off Indians. In 1877 the Nez Percés decided 
to make a stand, and alarmed settlers took to 
Havermale Island in the center of the Spokane 
River. The landmark can be seen from several 
of Spokane’s many bridges over the stream. 

The Nez Percés, however, had waited too 
long. There was already a school with six 
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pupils. What is more, a baseball game had 
been played. The settlers were there to stay, 
and two companies of bluecoats marched and 
steamboated up from Dalles City in Oregon to 
clinch the argument. 


A Town Takes Shape 


The Blackfeet in the Montana country were 
having better luck, and Montana cattlemen 
thought it would be healthier if they brought 
their herds to graze under the benevolent Pres- 
byterianism of Chief Garry. Finally the in- 
evitable Western sawmill was built. Two men 
came up from Salem, Oregon, to erect a general 
store in the middle of a field of bunch grass and 
sunflowers. It did more business with Indians 
than with whites, so the stock was chiefly 
blankets, beads, calico and brilliant paints. 

A man named A. M. Cannon started a bank. 
“The Northern Pacific is coming this way,” he 
said, “and there will be checks to cash.” He 
wag right. By 1883 the Northern Pacific Rail- 
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Residential districts are scattered throughout the city. Over half 
of Spokane’s 35,000 houses are owned by those who live in them. 
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The Comstock Swimming Pool is the largest of city’s five munic- 
ipal pools, was utilized last year by over fifty thousand pesons. 


road, had established transcontinental mail 
service, and Spokane began moving from 
shacks and cabins into more permanent struc- 
tures. There were even a few two-story brick 
buildings which early settlers proudly called 


“blocks.” 


Gold was discovered in the near-by Coeur 
d’Alene country and Spokane became a supply 
center. Prospectors poured in by the hundreds. 
The main street was an avenue for prairie 
schooners, freight wagons and strings of pack 
mules and horses. Dance halls and saloons 
became important adjuncts to the town. Out 
of street brawls the population of the cemetery 
grew faster. 

Discoveries of silver and lead deposits 
further accelerated the pace of growth. Spo- 
kane became a convivial mining town with an 
insatiable appetite for entertainment. Sarah 
Bernhardt demanded, and received, $3000 for 
asingle performance—big entertainment money 
in 1891. But Spokane (Continued on Page 114) 
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Numerous varieties of choice tulips are grown at the Koehler bulb farm in the rich Puyallup Valley. 
The climate here and around Tacoma resembles that of the North Sea bulb-growing regions in Holland. 


Avalanche Lilies and Indian Paint Brush Daffodil fields near Orting produce almost half of 
are found in the region of Mount Rainier. Washington’s bulb crop for export to Eastern states. 


Prune-tree blossoms in the orchards of Clark County are generally at their height in mid-April. 
One of Washington’s leading crops, over 22,000 tons of plums and prunes are harvested annually. 
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refugees from the dry years in the north and 
central tiers of states, may live in abundance. 

The final distinct region in the state is a 
relatively small area down in the southeast 
corner known as the Blue Mountains. To a 
Westerner they are not mountains at all, but 
hills. The “capital” of the region is the town 
they liked so well they named it twice, Walla 
Walla. It means ‘many waters” and that is 
valid, for the rounded hills get enough rainfall 
to support a timber crop and there are many 
streams in the valleys. It is a rich grain and 
vegetable country. 

There is little to hold these seven areas to- 
gether except the boundary lines of the state 
and the feeling of belonging to the far North- 
west. Ina sense, however, the Columbia River 
ties some of them together. The Columbia rises 
in a mountain lake in Canada. It flows into 
Washington, then west, and then south again 
to the Oregon border. There, at the Wallula 
Gateway, it veers sharply west for the second 
time and heads for the Pacific, plunging into 
the sea after 1400 tortuous, adventurous miles. 
Unlike other streams, it reaches its peak flow 
in the warm growing season, and that is very 
significant to the Evergreen State. 


Harness for the Columbia 


This characteristic was one of the big rea- 
sons for the Grand Coulee Dam; there would 
be water when water was needed. For the 
Grand Coulee (coolie in Washington) was never 
primarily a power project. Unlike the Bonne- 
ville Dam, which lies far below it on the Colum- 
bia and belongs as much to Oregon as to 
Washington, Coulee was planned as the key to 
a giant irrigation project. Bonneville, on the 
other hand, was a power dam from the begin- 
ning. A law enacted by initiative in 1930 made 
possible the establishment of public water- 
power districts and began a long struggle be- 
tween private and public power interests. The 
building of municipal power plants at Tacoma 
and Seattle heightened the battle, but it was 
the completion of Bonneville in 1937 which 
tipped the scales in favor of public power in 
Washington. Coulee Dam went into power 
service in 1941, just in time to serve war in- 
dustries. Now, in peacetime, engineers have 
resumed the reclamation phases of the project. 

The Columbia’s watershed covers an area 
equal to New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Delaware, Kentucky and 
Maryland. It falls 1300 feet in a stallion rush 
to marry the Pacific, and 1000 feet of that fall 
are between the Canadian border and the 
Snake River which joins it near the Oregon 
border. It has been a mighty river in history. 
Now, after years of being little more than a 
scenic wonder, the.Columbia has again taken 
a hand in the state’s affairs. This is not alone 
because of the power and irrigation from two 
‘dams. Before the coming of the railroads the 
Columbia boasted steamboats almost as grand 
as those on the Mississippi. Lumber freighters 
had plied for years between Vancouver and 
Longview and world (Continued on Page 60) 
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Lumbering has become increasingly mech- 
anized. Loggers use power saws to fell giant firs. 


After the tree falls, it is trimmed and then sawed 
into log lengths that range up to sixty-five feet. 


Cable with grabhooks drags logs to loading 
boom which raises them onto logging trains. 
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A truckload of logs is dumped into a “log boom” or enclosed area. 


Timbers, driven into the water to hold the booms in place, are removed when 
The log booms are later assembled into rafts with chains and cables. 


the raft is finished, and tugboats draw rafts on their voyage to the sawmills, 


A pulp mill at Port Angeles, whose harbor is the first port of entry in the United States for ships entering Puget Sound from the Pacific. 
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Leading the list of views beautiful in any direction from Tacoma is Mount Rainier, which dominates the eastern horizon. 


TACOMA. 


Businessmen catch salmon within sight of their of- 


fices and want to keep Tacoma a residential city 


OODEN INTERURBAN CARS once. clat- 
\\/ tered the 32 miles between Tacoma 
and Seattle in less’ than an hour. 
Tacoma’s people never were happy about this 
proximity to their sprawling neighbor. They 
smiled discreetly when hackberry bushes re- 
claimed the interurban right-of-way, and the 
gaudy coaches were converted into lunch- 
rooms along U.S..99,. But Tacoma’s isolation 
was brief. Express buses soon were rolling 
past the lunchrooms far faster than the 
ancient trolleys had traveled. 
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Tacoma is the “‘little-brother” city of the 
State of Washington. In a region of vast 
wilderness horizons, where most communities 
are at least a day’s journey apart, Tacoma is 
so close to Seattle that their fringes practically 
overlap. Not onlydo Tacoma and Seattle share 
Boeing Field asa common airport but the trans- 
continental lines of the Milwaukee and the 
Northern Pacific arrive from across the Cascade 
Range almost midway between the two cities. 

Because Tacoma for decades has feared be- 
coming a mere appendage of Seattle, it has 
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tried hard for a long time to establish an iden- 
tity of its own. More than half a century ago a 
little Englishman with a big mustache who was 
visiting Tacoma was shocked when a civic 
booster pulled a .45 and offered to drill anyone 
who refused to agree that Tacoma would 
eventually excel Seattle. 

The Englishman was Rudyard Kipling, and 
as he sat in the Tacoma railroad station wait- 
ing for the first train that would carry him to 
Canada and the haven of British soil, he wrote: 
“They are all mad here, all mad.” 

There was a time when the aspirations of the 
man with the .45 did not seem so fantastic. It 
took the discovery of gold in the Klondike to 
confound him. In 1890 the populations of 
Tacoma and Séattle were nearly equal. Then 
yellow flecks were found in the gravel of 
Bonanza Creek, and impatient thousands hur- 
ried to Alaska. Seattle was a few miles farther 
north along Puget Sound, an hour nearer 
Dawson and riches. Commencement Bay at 
Tacoma might offer a harbor so deep that 
windjammers and steamers could sail right up 





Huge crane loads a freighter at the docks of a Tacoma lumber company. 


Fishing boats are outfitted by a Tacoma builder for Chinese fishermen. 
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to shore and tie their hawsers to the trunks of 
fir trees, but Seattle was slightly closer to the 
Arctic Circle. By this slender margin was the big 
brother chosen and Tacoma became the smaller 
of Western Washington’s two metropolises. 

Back to Seattle from the frozen diggings 
came the lucky and the luckless alike. They 
gave to the big brother a reckless, brawling 
vitality. Tacoma, sensing that it was destined 
to be the lesser in size, resolved to predominate 
in the comfort of living. Measureless ever- 
green forests stood at its back door. It would 
be a city of homes—and so it still is. Today 
Tacoma claims to have a greater proportion of 
people who own the houses in which they live 
than any other community in the Pacific North- 
west. Indeed, it ranks near the forefront of the 
nation’s cities in this respect. “It always seems 
afternoon in Tacoma,” said a noted traveler, 
strolling down one of the elm-shaded streets 
bordered by neat bungalows and Cape Cod 
cottages. 

Tacoma has a publigly operated light plant 
Which charges the lowest rates in the United 


States, but it is characteristic of the city that 
for years it thought of this in terms of cheaper 
cooking rather than thriving industries. The 


local chamber of commerce boasts that 250 ’ 


kilowatt-hours of juice cost the Tacoma house- 
wife only $3.20, as compared with $5.00 in the 
famous TVA and $8.24 in New York City. 
Tacoma homes consume more electricity than 
any other homes in the country. 


The Philadelphia Tempo 


When salesmen calling at Tacoma want to 
take a customer on a night-club spree, they 
frequently overtax the expense account by 
hailing a cab and driving to Seattle. Con- 
versely, those in Seattle who long for tran- 
quility often hit the four-lane highway to 
Tacoma. “Tacoma has an air of easy relaxa- 
tion,” wrote Nancy Wilson Ross, a young 
novelist who was brought up on the Olympic 
Peninsula. “One feels a repose in Tacoma 
which belongs to the suburbs of Philadelphia.” 

This Arcadian atmosphere still survives even 
though the war thrust upon Tacoma its most 
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Oak and fir trees shade the streets of Tacoma’s residential district. 


Fort Nisqually, restored in 1934, was early outpost of Hudson’s Bay Co. 


direct contact with industrialization. The city’s 
population soared from 109,000 to an esti- 
mated 140,000. More than 25,000 men and 
women went to work in shipbuilding alone. 
Fort Lewis, at Tacoma’s back door, was the 
biggest Army post in the Northwest, jammed 
with the troops who would garrison the lonely 
bases in the Aleutians and along the Alcan 
Highway. 

The shipyards have beep reduced to a repair 
status now, and only 2500 are employed there. 
But some of the war industries remain. Chem- 
icals are produced in Tacoma, and aluminum 
is fabricated in plants beside the Sound. A 
$500,000 powdered-iron factory is under con- 
struction. Yet Tacoma remains leisurely. It 
has slowed down the newcomers to its own 
measured tempo. Polo and tennis were played 
in Tacoma earlier than almost anywhere else 
in the West. These genteel sports seem to ex~ 
press the city’s personality better than a game 
like baseball, where one may hoot the umpires 
and participants. Indeed, Tacoma is the only 
large community (Continued on Page 115) 
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Grand Coulee Dam on the Upper Columbia, the biggest thing ever built by man, will irrigate an area the size of Connecticut. 


WASHINGTON STATE 


(Continued from Page 56) 


ports around the Pacific. Now there is some- 
thing new: Diesel-powered tugs and barges 
carry petroleum products as far inland as 
Wallula, and haul wheat and wool and canned 
fruits to Portland, Oregon. 

Each of the seven distinct regions of Wash- 
ington has its principal city or cities, and they 
differ just as the regions in which they are 
located differ. The Puget Sound basin has 
several, of which Seattle and Tacoma are the 
chief. The focal point of the Columbia basin is 
Spokane, and there is little real relationship 
between it and the two big Puget Sound cities. 
Walla Walla, leading city of the Blue Moun- 
tain area, feels more akin to Portland, Oregon, 
than to Spokane, Seattle or Tacoma. It is a 
cultural affinity quite as much as a kinship of 
commerce and agriculture, because Walla 
Walla and Portland, despite their difference 
in size, more closely resemble New England 
towns than any other community of the Far 
West. 

Okanogan is the leading town of the High- 
lands, although Spokane lays claim to the area 
as part of its “ Inland Empire.”” Wenatchee and 
Yakima, of apple-blossom fame, are the key 
towns of the eastern slope of the Cascades. The 
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twin cities, Aberdeen and Hoquiam, share 
honors in the Willapa Hills. Only the wild 
Olympic Peninsula remains uncitified. Bremer- 
ton, site of the Puget Sound Navy Yard, sits 
on the eastern edge, and Port Angeles and Port 
Townsend cling to its northern shore, but in 
culture and commerce they are allied with the 
Puget basin rather than the interior of the 
peninsula. Residents of the peninsula find 
small trading centers sufficient to their needs— 
places like Forks, Ozette, Sappho, Quinault 
and Pysht. This last delights the stranger. But 
it really has a meaning—river of fish. 


No Villages Allowed 


Rural settlements are important to the state 
even though they suffered some decline with 
the building of paved highways. The war, with 
gas rationing and decentralization of activi- 
ties, gave them a new lease on life. Some, 
particularly in the eastern half of Washing- 
ton, are bigger than ever. All are “cities” or 
“towns ’’— the self-consciousness of the Pacific 
Northwest and municipal rivalry won’t allow 
any community to call itself a village. 

Most Washington towns were planned for 
definite purposes. Thus Everett was designed 
as a center for lumbering and iron working. 
Kelso was planned for agriculture and lumber. 
Longview was laid out for lumbering and the 
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shipment of lumber. The founding fathers fore- 
saw that Wenatchee would be the center of 
great apple orchards, and that Walla Walla 
would be the center of wheat. 

The plans of men, however, are subject to 
change. Everett did not become an iron- 
working center, but it became, in addition to a 
sawmill town, the site of a pulp mill which 
contributes considerably to Washington’s place 
as the first wood-pulp-producing state, a record 
once held by Maine. Walla Walla never 
dreamed that it would be the center of vege- 
table-canning factories that pack one sixth of 
the tinned peas of the United States. 

Sometimes the plans did not come off at all. 
Once Washington had towns called Branham, 
Buckeye, Cedarville, Day City and Clipper. 
They are no longer on the map. On the other 
hand there are towns that refused to die. 
Shelton, in the western part of the state, is a 
case in point. It is one of the “revived” 
lumber towns, and for that reason of particular 
interest. It was once a temporary, ramshackle 
mill town. False-front buildings meandered 
along a muddy street from which the larger 
stumps had not been removed. Normally it 
should have been a ghost town sixty years 
after the first big logging around 1880. As late 
as 1941 the Washington State Guide gave it 
more of an obituary than a description. “ For 











~ anumber of years it grew and prospered,” the 
Guide said, “asa . . . center of logging opera- 
tions, which ate their way steadily inland, con- 
' suming in less than a generation forests that 
"had taken hundreds of years to grow.” 

Sixty years finished off many a lumber town 
’ in Maine or Pennsylvania or Wisconsin. But 
' Mark Reed, a lumberman from the East, 
' thought it shouldn’t be that way at Shelton, 
' and he refused to sell cut-over lands. Instead 
he kept them and protected them from fire. 
Seedlings grew. In that lush black soil they 
were soon saplings. Now there is a new forest 
more than eighty feet. tall. Today private 
owners of timber have joined with the Govern- 
ment in a co-operative plan whereby both 
private and Federal lands will be logged selec- 
tively. It is the first contract of its kind in the 
United States and insures full production for 
wood-using industries in Mason County for at 


> least a hundred years. 


4 Shelton had a fire in 1910, and after the town 
» was razed Mark Reed began it again by build- 
= ing his own home there. Many lumber tycoons 

" no longer lived in their mill towns but had put 
up mansions.in Tacoma or Seattle. Shelton 
) began to grow; it squeezed through the depres- 
sion, a tough job for a lumber town. Today, a 
/ modern little city with fireproof buildings, it 
"sits proudly on the shore of a bay. Highways 
"radiate to the outside world. In addition to 
logging and lumbering, it boasts a pulp mill and 
a wallboard plant. There are almost 5000 
residents and they are permanent. 


Forests of the Future 


What has happened around Shelton is one 
reason why Washington is confident that it can 
goright on being a leading lumber producer and 
the first pulp producer in the nation. The state 
has only recently begun to realize that trees do 
not have to be gigantic for profitable lumber op- 
erations. For years the Northeast and the South 
have been logging and lumbering and making 
pulp from trees which are pygmies beside those 
of the Puget Sound country. It may well be 
that, except in state and national park areas, the 
days of heroic trees are passing in the Ever- 
green land—but not the days of the forest 
industries. Already there are 2,000,000 acres 
of “tree farms” in Washington, and there will 
be more. One pioneer logger of seventy has a 
tell-tale new slogan. It is, ‘“‘Here today, and 
here tomorrow.” 

The old-time, bearded, irresponsible logger 
may have been a colorful figure, but the ones 
who stayed on to insist, ‘‘ There must be timber 
here for our sons to work on,” are more 
significant. Because of them, the man in the 
Washington woods today can stay put and 
raise a family if he has a mind to. 

This is not to say that there has been no 
“hell and high water” logging in the state in 
years gone by. There was plenty of it, but re- 
cently the lumbermen themselves began to get 
religion. They had cut in the Northeast and 
moved on. They had cut in the Lake States 
and moved on. Now they were up against the 
Pacific and there was no place else to move. 

Today in Washington there is tree planting, 
and eforestation, and (Continued on Page 64) 





Pea fields in the Touchet Valley near Waitsburg. Leading all other states in the production of dry 
field peas, Washington’s annual harvest totals approximately fifty per cent of the nation’s total output. 


Apple trees are heavily laden in Wenatchee Strawberries must be handled carefully and vines 
Valley orchards. Above, famed Delicious. picked every day during the short ripening season. 


Stubble is ploughed under in the fall to fertilize the field for a winter crop. The now irrigated volcanic 
soils of the Columbia Plateau are rich in humus, and climate is excellent for growing winter wheat. 
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Vancouver's 2,000,000-bushel Terminal Grain Elevator is shipping point for the great inland wheat belt of the Pacific Northwest. 


VANCOUVER 


Although it is situated 83 miles from the 
Pacifi¢ on the Columbia River, Vancouver is a 
big port. Each year approximately 200 ships 
are loaded here with the ocean-goding cargo of 
the grain elevators, lumber mills, furniture 


Second and Main, Walla Walla, business hub of southeast Washington. 


WALLA WALLA 


The seat of Walla Walla County, Walla 
Walla is both a cultured residential community 
and the trading and distributing center for the 
highly productive farm lands that surround it. 
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factories, canneries, paper mills and breweries. 

Portland lies eight miles to the south, and 
the Columbia River which separates Oregon 
and Washington is spanned by the Interstate 
Bridge. From the bridge, motorists can see the 
peaks of Mount St. Helens, Mount Rainier and 
Mount Adams to the northeast, and Mount 
Hood to the southeast in Oregon. Jantzen 


In the last few years the city has become 
widely known as the birthplace of Gen. Jona- 
than M. Wainwright. Its historic associations, 
however, are with the missionaries, Dr. Marcus 
Whitman and his wife, Narcissa Prentiss 
Whitman, who in 1836 established the first 
white home in the Pacific Northwest. In 1847, 
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Beach on the Oregon side has an amusement 
park that is popular with residents of both states. 
Visitors come to see the Vancouver Bar- 
racks, established in 1848; the Covington 
House, oldest in the state; and the Pioneer 
Mother Statue in the Esther Short Park. 
Bonneville Dam is 39 miles east of Vancouver, 
on U.S. 830 that runs along the Columbia. 


College Creek bisects 50-acre campus of Whitman College, Walla Walla. 


Indians burned the Whitman mission and mas- 
sacred the white settlers. Six miles west of 
Walla Walla, the Whitman National Monv- 
ment perpetuates the site. Whitman College, 
oldest in the state, was founded as a seminary 
in 1859 by Cushing Eells, another missionary, 
in honor of the Whitmans, who were his friends. 
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Children play in shaded parkway along Naches Avenue, Yakima. The city owes its growth to the fertility of the Yakima Valley. 


YAKIMA 


Yakima’s chief industry is processing and 
packing the diversified crops of the Yakima 
Valley. Each year from the city’s processing 
plants go over 50,000 carloads of fruits, vege- 
tables, grain, dairy products and beet sugar. 


Wenatchee is center of fruit region. Apple packers must wear gloves. 


WENATCHEE 


Wenatchee calls itself “the apple capital 
of the world,” a phrase for which there is 
much support. The yield per acre in the 
orchards of the Wenatchee Valley and the val- 


A hundred years ago the volcanic-ash soil of 
the region, inadequately watered by an annual 
rainfall of eight inches, held little promise of 
fertility and as a ‘result farming settlements 
were sparse. But in 1852-3, Roman Catholic 
fathers demonstrated, by primitive irrigation 
methods, the potential fertility of the soil. In 
1872, a canal was dug from the Yakima River 


leys for which Wenatchee is a shipping point — 
the Lake Chelan, Entiat, Methow and Oka- 
nogan valleys—is said to be higher than in 
any other fruit-growing area. Washington’s 
annual production of apples is approximately 
25 per cent of the nation’s total crop; and 
of the total Washington crop, the Wenatchee 
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Popular vacation areas 


to the town and from it the first real irrigation 
system in the region was established. :Irriga- 
tion has been steadily extended ever since. 
Now, with the help of Federal Government 
projects, water for over 570,000 irrigated acres 
is stored in mountain reservoirs, and the 
Yakima Valley has not suffered a general crop 
failure for fifty years. 


near Wenatchee include two national forests. 


Valley district produces more than 55 per cent. 

To vacationists, Wenatchee is important be- 
cause of its location. In the center of the state, 
it is the gateway to two large national forests, 
the Chelan and the Wenatchee, both of which 
offer excellent facilities for fishing, hunting and 
mountain climbing. 
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Warm sunshine follows a heavy snowfall at Mt. Baker Lodge, where 


snows mount to 25 feet and the skiing season continues until July. 


A fisherman casts for trout in the Lewis River north of Vancouver. 
Rainbow and cutthroat are abundant in Washington’s mountain streams. 


A pleasure boat cruises on inland waters of Puget Sound, below. 


Mountain climbers on Mount Rainier approach a crevasse to test ice for- 
Within the state; are thousands of miles of sheltered waterways. 


mations. State’s first organized group of mountaineers was formed in 1894, 
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careful re-logging by the large companies. 
The timber barons, the conservationists and 
the United States Forest Service now seem to 
see pretty much eye to eye on forestry practice. 
Arguments still rage, however, on timber tax- 
ation, and some of the timber-worker unions 
make the lumbermen red-eyed by advocating 
complete Government ownership of all timber. 

Trees are still the leading business of the 
state, whether you speak of the fir, spruce, 
hemlock and cedar of the western slopes, or the 
short log trees east. of the Cascades—the white 
pine and the ponderosa, the cottonwood and 
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larch. There have been many changes in 
methods. In the 60’s loggers were still hacking 
away with axes at the foot of the tree. Then 
they began to rig platforms high on the tree so 
they could use a two-man saw. Visitors see 
these old fifteen-foot stumps, assume they were 
cut in a fifteen-foot snow, and go home to tell 
untrue tales'about Washington winters. Now- 
adays the fallers and buckers work close to the 
ground again, with power saws. Washington 
logging equipment is gigantic and modern. 

In the Washington mills, too, there are great 
electric and hydraulic machines which handle 
the forest giants like toothpicks by means of 
push buttons and levers. In the pulp mills 
trees are stripped of bark by hydraulic ma- 
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chinery, and ground to bits in huge chippers. 
Lumber, pulp, sash and doors and chairs are 
only the beginning, Washingtonians will tell 
you; scores of cellulose products and by- 
products, unknown now in the Evergreen 
State, will be in production tomorrow. The 
leaders of the industry see no end to the trees, 
nor to the things that can be done with them. > 
The next biggest job of work, as they say if 
Washington, is commercial fishing. Your Wash- 
ington fisherman is more than a hardy and 
simple man who fishes because it is in his 
blood or because he knows nothing else. He 
invests from $15,000 to $500,000 in his vessel, 
which certainly qualifies him as a busines® 
man. Sometimes a fisherman’s boat will be 
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worth more than the packing plant to which 
he sells his fish. 

Yet even the Puget Sound fish buyer is no 
ordinary fishmonger. The plants where the 
catch is canned or frozen are food factories. 
The fish business is second in Washington, as 
in the pioneer days, and salmon is king. Canned 
salmon in the Northwest and Alaska is a $60,- 
000,000 annual industry. Pilchards, or sar- 
dines, are first in volume of fish—about a 
billion pounds yearly. Somehow, however, it 
is the halibut fleet which captures the fancy of 
visitors and natives alike. Almost all of Amer- 
ica’s halibut comes from the North Pacific, out 
of waters that extend south from the Aleutians 
to the Northern California line. 

Up-to-date equipment has made the life of 
the logger a little easier, but a modern vessel 
has not lessened the hard lot of the fisherman. 
He can still lose the whole pilothouse, and his 
life, by hitting a wave a little off center around 
Scotch Cap. The compensation is money. One 
man’s share on 100,000 pounds of halibut may 
be $1500. 

The Washington fisherman admits that 
Gloucester schooners under full canvas are a 
grand sight, but he was never one to follow 
tradition blindly, even in such a traditional 
calling as the sea. He has developed his own 
type of ship for what he needs to do—the 
squat-sterned purse seiner, the trim tuna 
clipper, the stocky halibut schooner and the 
little gill-netter. He was using an internal- 
combustion engine while the older Eastern 
fisheries were still in sail, and he was first to 
try the Diesel engine instead of gasoline power. 

Apples and wheat were once the only sizable 
agricultural activities in Washington, although 


the state is certainly a cow and chicken com- 
monwealth and famous for berries, nuts, hops 
and potatoes. Farming, overshadowed by the 
early fur trade and the later mining booms, got 
off to a slow start during the Civil War. 

Now a vegetable-canning industry and pre- 
packaging of fresh foods vie with dry-land 
grains, and the Columbia Basin irrigation 
canals will further change the character of 
the state’s agriculture. 


The Apple Boom 


As for apples, many a middle-aged citi- 
zen of Washington is the son or daughter 
of parents who rushed West to raise apples 
so they could be independent and maybe 
rich. Jim Hill, the railroad builder, had pro- 
moted a big Apple Show in Spokane and, 
himself, bought all the apples on exhibit 
for ten dollars a box. Naturally word got 
around the whole United States: ‘“ Buy an or- 
chard in Washington!’’ The anticlimax came 
in the early ’30’s when apples brought ninety 
cents a box, and the man on the street corner 
selling them became the symbol of the Great 
Depression. 

That was the beginning, not the end, of the 
apple industry. Much has been learned about 
soil conservation, irrigation, the care of trees. 
Today Wenatchee deserves the title of apple 
capital of the world, for it ships 25,000 car- 
loads every fall, and puts 5,000,000 additional 
boxes away for seasonal shipment. The world 
market has been closed for years, but market- 
ing is now a simple story. Washington apples 
go to California’s booming population. An 
apple is one of the few things California can- 
not raise. 


Washington is not satisfied with its lumber- 
ing, its fisheries, its agricultural activities 
alone. It talks now of light metals, of chemical 
and metallurgical plants, and “chemurgy.” 
These carry the same excitement today that 
“salt fish” and ‘ Douglas-fir spars” held for 
the first settlers. For years the small manufac- 
tories—the ironworks, the foundries, the en- 
gine shops—were content with local business. 
Then the war brought national prominence to 
many a factory that had been known only lo- 
cally. Washington factory owners (not just the 


‘big lumbermen and canners) began flying to 


the United States capital and to New York 
to meet Government and industrial bigwigs. 
Now they plan on a nation-wide seale. They 
know that East and West are coming closer. 
The best defense against Eastern competi- 
tion, they are saying in the tall timber and 
around the Big Bend, is a strong offense. 
There are those who warn that Washington 
cannot always expect to be saved by ‘vars, by 
dams and other Federal projects, by gold rushes 
and by immigration. That is why Washing- 
ton wants a backstop to its wood and fish and 
farm economy. It dreams of industrialization 
more nearly comparable with the East. 
Washington was not always favored by big 
appropriations. Its early history is one of 
faith shown by a few men and women, of neg- 
lect by the Government and of ignorance on 
the part of the rest of the country. There were 
plenty of valid reasons, of course, for the neg- 
lect and the ignorance. Until very recently it 
was a very, very long way from the East and 
South to the Pacific Northwest. It is a long 
trip even by rail. By foot and canoe it was a 
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Seen from a distance, the massive white buildings of the Capitol Group at Olympia resemble the Capitol in Washington, D. C. 
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We invite you on G vacation Thip 
200,000 miles long. 











You can store loads of luggage (even more than you think!) 
in the spacious, illuminated trunk compartment. A deep 
package shelf just back of the rear seat, and a roomy 
glove compartment, are convenient for smaller articles. 





“Our Chevrolet sedan has clicked off 200,000 miles. . . . 
At present we are getting better than 18 miles to the 
gallon of gas and in 1500 miles it takes only one quart of 
oil.”"—Mr. Wm. H. Olmsted, Jr., 8931 Argyle Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, Gemeral Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





You'll find that Big-Car performance and endurance 
are characteristics of Chevrolet’s Valve-in-Head Engine, 
built to serve for years and years. Bring on your miles— 
and mountains. It'll take them easily—and at lower cost! 





You enjoy double dependability, at home and on tour, 
when you own a Chevrolet . . . the dependability 
of Chevrolet’s famous BIG-CAR QUALITY AT 
LOWEST COST .. . and the dependability of 
authorized countrywide Chevrolet service. 
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The whole nation—in fact, the whole 
continent—can be your playground when 
you own a Chevrolet! You can travel 
in Big-Car beauty and comfort through 
towns, cities, plains, mountains—week 
after week and month after month—with 
durability and dependability as constant 
companions. And you'll do it easily, with 
BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST 
COST. Yes, you would be comfortable 
and safe even if you took a trip 200,000 
miles long; for time and distance mean 
nothing to this motor car which has 
demonstrated its ability to serve faith- 
fully and reliably for 200,000 miles—plus! 





Big-Car comfort and road-steadiness also are yours, thanks 
to Chevrolet’s Unitized Knee-Action Ride, And so is the 
smooth, safe stopping power of Positive-Action Hydraulic 
Brakes. BIG-CAR QUALITY—AT LOWEST COST' 








Yes, people are saying — 
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CHEVROLET 


for BIG-CAR ENDURANCE 
AT LOWEST CoOsT!"’ 
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Fishing is good below Kentucky Dam. T 
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his dam is capable of storing the entire flow of the Tennessee River system for several days. 


TVA. Playground 


by RUSSELL LORD 


sometimes confuses strangers, and indeed 

the residents. The Tennessee River flows 
all sorts of ways, but mainly up the map, north- 
ward; and this to people who take flat maps 
literally seems an uphill, an impossible course 
for a river to travel. Whole speeches have been 
made in Congress in praise and derision of the 
ministrations of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, which had the entire water system of the 
Valley running the wrong way. 

[f you will hold your left hand before you, 
palm upward, the outer line of the little finger, 
carrying down southwestward, then across, 
then up the outer line to the tip of the thumb, 
gives a fair representation of the river’s course. 
The little and lesser fingers would represent 
Streams in the mountains of Virginia and 


T= GEOGRAPHY of the Tennessee Valley 


North Carolina; the tip of the thumb would be 
at Paducah, Kentucky; and the waters flow 
from the fingers to the thumb. You can go up- 
ward by boat quite comfortably nowadays 
from the flats of Paducah to the very foot of 


the Great Smokies, but it is still an upstream 
course, and mainly it leads through rugged 
country. 

“The Land of Western Waters,” the first 
pioneers called it, this first vast southern valley 
within the Allegheny barrier. From the inner 
heights of Blue Ridge and the Great Smokies 
to the mud flats of the Mississippi, the 
Tennessee River watershed takes in an area 
almost as large as England. The tributary rivers 
coming down from the mountains—the Powell, 
the Clinch, and the Holston arising in Virginia, 
and the French Broad and others southward — 
do strike westward, and so does the swollen 
mainstream of the Tennessee, with its head- 
waters at Knoxville; but minor mountain 
ranges and hard ridges of rough country 
bend the mainstream south into Alabama, 
then north to Kentucky, over a 650-mile loop. 
For around two hundred years after the first 
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Floating docks line Kentucky Lake, largest in TVA system. Fixed docks 
are unfeasible because water level varies with flood-control demands. 


A small dam on an arm of Norris Lake provides a constant-level pool 
on which this demonstration recreation unit, Big Ridge Park, is built. 


Guntersville Lake. Even coffinmakers in the 


A string of Norris Lake crappies. Fish- 
Tennessee Valley have turned to boatbuilding. 


Regatta on Chicamauga Lake, near Chattanooga. 
ing is year-round on most TVA lakes. 


This lake attracts some 500,000 visitors yearly. 


white discoverers saw it and tried to map its 
gyrations, this great coiled loop of westering 
water ran wild, The more trees the settlers cut 
down to make bare fields for their tobacco, 
corn and cotton, the wilder ran the river, and 
the muddier. 

By the beginning of the present century the 
Tennessee was still a mighty river, with a tre- 
mendous power potential, a fall of more than 
100 feet in a thirty-seven-mile stretch nearing 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama, and a fall of 500 feet 
from source to mouth. But the flow of the river 
had by this time become so ungoverned, 
violent and capricious that it was not much 
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good for commercial navigation, pleasure boat- 
ing, fishing, power, swimming, or anything else. 

There are no others anywhere on earth who 
can transform natural waterways and their 
surrounding landscapes as fast as the people of 
the United States. Whether it’s the original 
pioneer surge of chop, skin, gut and deface, or 
whether, repenting, we determine to build 
anew, we don’t like to fool around little dabs 
of ground. We are masters of destruction, but 
happily we are also masters of reconstruction; 
and in recent years we have grown far beyond 
the sort of hand-and-back construction that 
reared the pyramids. We have machines to 
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make power, and power to make more ma- 
chines. We can work fast. 

Working fast, since 1933 especially, we have 
so remolded and transformed the entire water 
system and much of the watershed of the 
Tennessee Valley that whether you go there 
now on business or simply for an outing, you 
find yourself in renewed country. 

The simplest and most sweeping change has 
been the transformation of the Tennessee's 
turbulent mainstream into nine great new 
lakes. By building nine mainstream dams of 
descending heights, with locks, along that 650- 
mile stretch and coil of the former river 
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channel, Knoxville and Chattanooga have 
been linked by easily navigable slack water 
with the juncture of the navigable Ohio and 
Mississippi in Kentucky. The completion of 
Kentucky Dam late in 1945 filled the largest of 
all these new lakes—158,000 acres of water, 
184 miles long, with a shore line of 2380 miles; 
and this chain of nine lakes now offers a nine- 
foot channel for steamer and heavy barge 
navigation from Paducah to Knoxville, with 
a great deal more pleasure-cruising water 
roundabout; and all the courses are well and 
plainly marked. 


The Boom in Boating 


Private cruising is expanding far more 
rapidly. On the first warm Sunday last April 
an estimator for the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity at Knoxville stood on the dam of near-by 
Fort Loudoun Lake and reckoned asa minimum 
a quarter-million dollars’ worth of pleasure 
sailboats and motorboats at dock or playing 
around on its still, blue waters which lay more 
than a hundred feet deep, over worn-down 
land where only washed-out cotton patches and 
cabins used to be. It was out of the question to 
count the Sunday swarm of lesser pleasure 
craft of the locality—canoes, rowboats, and 
outboard-driven boats of fishermen trolling, or 
floating idly as they made casts. This was 
simply a count of yachts and cruisers up to 
forty feet or thereabouts, most of them owned 
and docked in the locality, but some hailing 
from inland ports as far away as Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and St. Paul. 

“This type of traffic is in its infancy,” says 
an informal report privately issued this year, 
“but even last year there were approximately 
1000 boats with inboard motors on all the 
lakes, and 769 of these craft, valued at $1,750,- 
075, were on the main-channel lakes—that is, 
those lakes from Knoxville to Kentucky Dam. 
In addition, there are more than 6000 small 
boats for use with outboard motors on all the 
lakes. All these counts are subject to quick cor- 
rection upward. Boatbuilding has suddenly 
become an important postwar business in 
the Valley. Cabinetmakers and coffinmakers 
have turned to boatbuilding; hardware firms 
and garages are going over in increasing num- 
ber to selling boating and fishing equipment 
and supplies. A number of veterans are using 
their G. I. loans to get in this business or to 
conduct boat docks, operating *under shore 
lease to the Authority, on the shores of the 
twenty-six lakes now. It is estimated that this 
made at least 40,000 man-days’ employment in 
1946. There will be far more this year.” 

These new lakes of the South are a growth of 
some twenty years. A halting attempt to 
harness the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals 
to make power and nitrates for use in the First 
World War was followed by a decade of argu- 
ment and indecision. In 1933, with the grip of 
depression bearing down harshly, consent 
could be obtained for almost any bold project 
that would make for action and employment. 
TVA, coming suddenly into being, began to re- 
design the Valley’s future and to build dams. 
Disagreement and ruction as to the wisdom 
and propriety of such a program in a free 











Tourist cabin at Norris Park, on shore of Norris Lake. A powerhouse, the park and near-by town 
of Norris were planned in early days of TVA as models for recreational and residential development. 





Interior of trailerlike cabin is com- Cabins like this, made by a trailer manufacturer, 
pactly designed for maximum utility. may be rented at Fontana Dam recreation village. 
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country continued to mount. When 
the “defense boom,” however, soon 





opposition dwindled. The need of 
power and still more power was so 
intense that TVA rushed its water- 
impounding program even harder. 
Last year brought the completion 
of Fontana Dam, high in the moun- 
tains, together with Kentucky Dam 
at the other end, in the lowlands. 

The twenty-six lakes in the TVA 
system of water management do 
not, on the map, swell out to the 
balloonlike majesty: of the Great 
Lakes of the North. They are long 
and narrow, those in the mountains 
especially; but they are nonetheless 
beautiful and useful for that reason; 
and their aggregate water area is 
imposing, 1100 square miles in all. 
Their waters are sheltered and safe 
for boating and fishing. They em- 
brace thousands of little man-made 
islands and reach comfortably into 
hundreds of thousands of jagged 
and rounded coves and embay- 
ments, with a shore line totaling 
9000 miles. 

On these new shores, recreation 
is really just beginning. The most 
complete equipment is at Norris 
Dam, up in the mountains from 
Knoxville. It was oneof the first links 
in TVA’s great chain of impounded 
rainfall. The powerhouse, near-by 
Norris Park on the shore line and 
the town of Norris were planned, 
very largely, by Dr. A. E. Morgan 
and his wife, in the early days of 
TVA, as models for future recrea- 


A million people visit Norris every 
year. That is just about as many as 
visit the longer-established Great 
Smoky Mountain National Park. 
The designs of landscape, cottages 
and cabins established at Norris are 
strikingly simple, modern and beau- 
tiful, and this is having an effect on 
the resort and sport facilities which 
are being rapidly developed on the 
shores of the newer lakes. The 
Authority exercises some measure 
of control over such facilities, but 
they are still to be expanded and 
improved. When thousands of 
Southern mountaineers discovered 
with happy amazement that people 
would actually pay them to help 
fish, hunt or just play around out- 
doors, it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that they would become 
perfect innkeepers, dock-tenders, 
guides and keepers of lunchrooms 
all at once. On most of the newer 
lakes the demand for luxurious or 
even softly comfortable quarters 
far outruns facilities. But one can 
have a good time without undue 
hardship even now. 

The towering beauty of the 
dams—Fontana, the highest east 
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was followed by active war again, 


tional and residential development. ‘ 





of the Rockies, is almost as tall as 
the Washington Monument in 
Washington —is the attraction most 
exciting to tourists, but these dams, 
TVA biologists especially insist, are_ 
only the circus elephants of the 
whole TVA show. There’s fishing, 
for instance. 


Tempting Nature 


When man cuts down woods, 
plows down grass and bares naked 
pulverized topsoil to the weather, 
he practically invites Nature to 
ruin that,part of the country. That 
is what happened here under slash- 
and-leave lumbering operations fol- 
lowed by a one-crop cotton econ- 





tributaries but control and con- 
structive use of the rainfall prior 
to that. Dams in the right places 
could make power and facilitate 
flood control and navigation and 
fisheries; but if at the same time 
control was not gained over runoff 
from the wide expanse of fields and 
forests of the surrounding upland, 
then the dams would not for long 
serve any useful purposes; they 
would simply silt up and turn into 
useless swamps. 

The principal way to prevent 
that can be put in a single word: 
cover. The principal spur to a quick 
renewal of thick vegetative cover 
on the more open upland of the 
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omy. It quickly became badly 
washed out, with run-down soil 
and waterways so choked with silt 
as to kill off pleasant and rewarding 
fishing. Wildlife diminished ashore 
also, in the forests and open fields. 
And, as is inevitable when natural 
soil and water cycles are man- 
handled and deranged, damage and 
death from ungoverned flood water 
took a heavier toll each year. 

The first designers and adminis- 
trators of TVA planned boldly to 
turn this whole process round about, 
to use the sixty inches or so of rain 
that fall each year on the Tennessee 
Valley to build up the land and life, 
which included fish, instead of let- 
ting all that water tear and wear 
down things and people. Construc- 
tive water management lies at the 
heart of the whole program; and 
this means not only control and 
use of the water after it has reached 
the channel of the river and its 
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Tennessee Valley has been post- 
diluvian marine skeletons, phos- 
phate and lime deposits, under the 
Valley floor. The dams make pos- 
sible cheap electric power in quan- 
tity; power heats electric ovens 
which step up the phosphate rock to 
a fertilizing potency more than 
three times that of “acid” phos- 
phate; and thus the remaining fos- 
sils of prehistoric sea animals, 
electrically treated, thicken cover 
ashore and protect these lakes from 
filling up with silt and rubble. 


The Plus Values 


In a curious way, and one not 
foreseen by executives and tech- 
nicians, TVA’s ministrations have 
served to increase marine life in 
these new waters. Fish are full 
of phosphate and phosphate is good 
for fish. More and more fishermen 
are catching more and more fish in 
the new lakes each year. 
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The whole TVA show was 
planned and announced with an 
initial New Deal burst of trum- 


_ pets as a unified project with mu!- 


tiple purposes. The dams were io 
be multiple-use dams. The old issue 
of public versus private control of 
power sources rode highest in the 
headlines and aroused the stormi- 
est outcries, but “The potential 
public usefulness of the Tennessee 
River, if envisioned in its entirety,” 
Pres. F. D. Roosevelt declared in 
his Message to Congress of April 
10, 1933, “transcends mere power 
development. It enters the wide 
field of flood control, soil erosion, 
afforestation, elimination from agri- 
cultural use of marginal lands, and 
distribution and diversification of 
industry. . . . Many hard lessons 
have taught us the human waste 
that results from lack of planning. 
This in a true sense is a return to 
the spirit and vision of the pioneer.” 

Later, on January 15, 1940, 
President Roosevelt, again defend- 
ing the multiple-use principle, and 
expanding it somewhat to include 
the need of public outdoor recrea- 
tion, suggested to Congress in the 
high, bland manner that many 
found infuriating, that “publicity 
given by the press and in other 
ways” to the idea that the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority worked pri- 
marily for the development of elec- 
tric power was designed, perhaps, to 
perpetuate ‘“‘an utter fallacy... . 
Such dams also afford barge naviga- 
tion for many hundreds of miles up 


“the river. Furthermore, the original 


objective included the planting of 
water-retaining forests near the 
headwaters, the terracing of farm 
hillsides, the building of small check 
dams, the development of fertilizer, 
the diversification of crops, and 
other soil-building methods. . . . 
It is coming to be recognized more 
and more that in the improvement 
of our American civilization we can- 
not stop at hospitals and schools 
any more than we can confine our- 
selves to strictly economic subjects. 
Recreation in its broad sense is a 
definite factor in the improvement 
of the bodies and minds of our 
future citizens. . . . I hope this 
report will dispel any erroneous 
impression that the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority’s work is concerned 
principally with the mere develop- 
ment of electric power.” 

Power spokesmen and others of 
the opposition retorted that all this 
talk of navigation on these inland 
waters was a dodge to legalize TVA 
as an interstate authority and to 
thwart private ownership and en- 
terprise. As for all this talk of pub- 
lic recreation, they considered that 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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Rent a New Car 
from HERTZ 


in places you visit as easy as 


ae & 





ae a a oo ef Ey me armen a te 





You'll be surprised how easy it is, how 
little it costs, to drive a fine new car as 
private as your own in vacation spots 
you visit. Go more places, have more 
fun the dependable “Hertz Rent-A-Car 
Way!” Thousands do it. In 250 cities in 
the United States and Canada this mod- 
etn travel service awaits you... so plan 
now to see everything you want to see, 
drive where you will conveniently, at 


your leisure, have more fun! 


You’ll get a big new Chevrolet or 
another new car that’s in tip-top condi- 
tion and properly insured, filled with gas 
and oil, ready to go! You’ll enjoy all the 





advantages of the only nation-wide 
drivurself organization, trustworthy, ex- 
perienced in service. Get full informa- 
tion now, plan ahead, make this vacation 


the most glorious of all. Call your local 
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Hertz station listed in the telephone clas- 
sified section for complete information. 
For FREE Directory of a// Hertz sta- 
tions, write Hertz Drivurself System, 
Dept. 497, Pontiac, Michigan. 


my, AA 


IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT: 


The Hertz Drivurself System has under way a 
Plan of Expansion to serve more cities and towns. 
Licenses are being awarded to qualified local 
interests to operate in the Hertz System, the 
world's largest drivurself organization. Write 
Hertz Drivurself System, Dept. 497, Pontiac, 
Michigan for complete information about this 
unusual profit opportunity. 


FLOM COAST TO COAST AND IN CANADA. . WHEN YOU RENT A CAR FROM HERTZ YOU GET A FINE CAR. . AND COURTEOUS, DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
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Bronx subway rush with water jumps. I reached terra firma a broken man. 


WESTWARD HA! 


OR, AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY CLICHES 


Fourth of a series by S. J. PERELMAN, with drawings by HIRSCHFELD 


The Flowery Kingdom 


minated by the feeble rays of a wintry 

sun, shrouded the harbor of Chinwang- 
tao in North China as I thrust my. head 
through.our porthole on the Fighting Fish and 
stared drowsily about me. All I could discern 
of fabled Cathay was a sullen range of hills 
disturbingly similar to those we had left behind 
in Southern.California. Into a mind befogged 


EARLY MORNING MIST, periodically illu- 
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with sleep there gradually crept a dark, hob- 
goblin suspicion. Suppose that through some 
error of navigation, some ghastly marine blun- 
der, we had overshot Asia and for the past 
three weeks had been floundering in a vast, 
idiotic circle around the Pacific. After all, 
stranger things had happened in the annals of 
the sea—the celebrated riddle of the Marie 
Celeste, the mysterious disappearance of the 
Danish training ship Kobenhaon, the enigma of 
the Waratah. I sank down on the edge of the 
bunk and, head in hands, weighed the evi- 
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dence, Yes, there was no doubt of it: the cap- 
tain had made.-a serious miscalculation in his 
charts. Instead of pocketing his pride and 
availing himself of my superior seamanship to 
get him out of his pickle, he had manifestly 
preferred to brazen it out. His manner the 
past few days, now that I reconsidered it, had 
been extremely evasive; he had slunk past me, 
deliberately avoiding my eye, fearful lest an 
unguarded word or gesture betray him. If this 
were indeed Southern California, the captain’s 
intent became only too clear: he was planning 
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to steam straight for Hollywood and drop 
anchor at Grauman’s Chinese, hoping to fob it 
off on us as the Temple of the Thousand Sleep- 
ing Buddhas. There was not a moment to be 
lost; unless the man’s duplicity was unmasked 
within the hour, our global junket stood in 
danger of being knocked into a cocked hat. 
Crossing with a bound to Hirschfeld, my fidus 
Achates, who lay snoring bestially in his bunk, 
I shook him into consciousness. 

“What is it? What’s the matter?” the poor 
fellow cried out, leaping up with his usual 
faulty co-ordination and inflicting a small gash 
on his noggin as it struck the upper bunk. I 
explained our predicament, but his ignorance 
of matters maritime was abysmal and I could 
see he only half understood. Wearying of his 
dramatic groans and fumbling attempts to 
stanch the blood (the injury was petty and 
ceased bleeding long before nightfall), I went 
forward to reconnoiter and evolve a plan. 


A Halo for Hirschfeld 


My fears, luckily, were unfounded; the first 
thing I beheld was a couple of junks leisurely 
standing into the harbor and a pilot tug flying 
the*Chinese flag. Just ahead of us was the 
silvery line of a breakwater and beyond it the 
cluster of buildings which marked the Kailan 
Mining Administration, the British coal con- 
cession controlling the port. By midmorning, 
our customs and quarantine inspection com- 
pleted, the ship nosed cautiously into her berth 
beside a dingy, soot-blackened pier striped 
with railroad tracks. The coolies awaiting us on 
the dock were decked out in what was unques-. 
tionably the most fantastic collection of rags 
ever assembled anywhere to ward off the 
weather. A good half possessed no single gar- 
ment worthy of the name (that is, worthy of 


the name of garment); the rest wore mangy . 


fur-lined hats or beanies and long, shapeless 
coats that trailed handfuls of cotton wadding, 
looped about with odds and ends of canvas 
and burlap. Their faces were markedly Mongol, 
and our first impression of them, en masse un- 
der a gray, lowering sky, was hardly reassuring. 
I for one would not have been excessively sur- 
prised to see Genghis Khan himself appear, 
flourishing a yataghan, and begin carving a 
new empire out of the Fighting Fish. This 


- judgment, however, shortly proved prema- 


ture. They were amicable, even jolly; they 
greeted us warmly, indulged in a good deal of 
lighthearted banter, and altogether behaved 
with much more gusto and spirit than hungry 
people have any right to display. They were 
particularly awed by Hirschfeld’s beard, and 
expressed their belief to our missionary fellow 


passenger, who spoke Chinese, that he must - 


be a renowned sage. It would have been 
shattering to the illusions of these simple folk, 
not to say disloyal to my friend, to reveal that 
he could barely read or write, and I prudently 
kept silence. Hirschfeld, of course, made the 
most of their homage: he strutted about, 
stroked his beard portentously, puckered his 
brow into a frown, moved his lips as though 
framing-some momentous apothegm, and gen- 
erally managed to create a pitiable travesty of 
a man deep in thought. 


The only Occidental visible in the shifting 
crowd was a vinegary,. tight-lipped English- 
man in flannels and elegant brown suéde 
shoes, who eyed the ship and everyone aboard 
her with ill-concealed disfavor. It was obvious 
that to our British cousin the arrival of the 
Fighting Fish was no signal to fling his beret 
into the air. The junior mate, leaning beside us 
on the docking bridge, watched him with fore- 
boding. “Trouble,” he predicted gloomily. It 
appeared that we had called at Chinwangtao, a 
port rarely included in the freight schedule, to 
discharge twenty-five-hundred tons of girdles 
(at least, it sounded like that; the engine-room 
bell was clanging and he may have said gird- 
ers). Whatever they were, they lay well-down 
in the hatches, and piled on top of them were 
quantities of miscellaneous cargo destined for 
Shanghai. This overstow would have to be re- 
moved, stored in godowns, or warehouses, 
while the girdles were being unloaded, and sub- 
sequently replaced. It was an. expensive and 
tedious process, and if, he observed darkly, the 
port had no godown facilities, we would be in a 
pretty fix. 

“What would we do then?” 

“Search me, buster,” he shrugged. “The 
inside of this here steamboat is just one big 











































An Englishman in elegant brown suéde shoes eyed the ship with ill-concealed disfavor. 





grab bag.” I left him staring balefully at the 
wharf, and rounding up Hirschfeld, the mis- 
sionary, and the cotton dealer, proposed a 
stroll into the town. At the foot of the gang- 
plank, the Englishman accosted us. 

“I shouldn’t go up there if I were you.” 

“We were just going to stretch our legs.”” 

“You may get your necks stretched.” He 
uttered a short, mirthless laugh, “There’s the 
very devil to pay. The whole town’s under 
martial law. The communists are only five 
miles away. They’ve been blowing up the 
tracks between here and Tientsin every other 
night.” Assuming a formidable Russian ac- 
cent, Hirschfeld informed him ‘that we were 
American communist agents sent to bolster 
the morale of our Red comrades and that we 
would stick at nothing to help drive the para- 
sites out of China, leaving no question in his 
voice whom he meant. The Englishman’s lip 
curled. Our political sympathies were our own 
affair, he said, but he could tell us that if we 
ventured into Chinwangtao, he could not per- 
sonally be responsible for our safety. We ex- 
changed smiles tipped with the most malig- 
nant hatred and set off. 

Our route into town lay across a tangle ‘of 
railroad tracks skirting the bay; the wind was 











The exchange was $12,000 Chinese to $1.00 U.S.; our room-and breakfast, $142,100 with tax. 


bitter and the scenery reminiscent of the less 
attractive suburbs of Carteret, New Jersey. 
Presently we came out upon a cement highway 
bordered by dusty, leafless saplings, along 
which hurried hordes of rather tense Chinese. 
Dispersed along the road at intervals were 
brick pillboxes manned by fifteen-year-old 
soldiers in heavily padded blue uniforms, ex- 
hibiting fixed bayonets with some ostentation. 
Before very long, a party of rickshaw men 
waylaid us. One of them, not to be put off by 
our repeated plea that we wanted to walk, 
scampered beside me. He offered to lead me to 
a place where, he implied, delights never 
imagined by Havelock Ellis and Krafft-Ebing 
might be viewed at moderate cost. I regret- 
fully declined. He pondered a, second, then 
withdrew from his singlet a packet of photo- 
graphs which I gathered to be sporting scenes. 
I rarely hunt or fish, and I told him so. Unde- 
terred, he made other proposals, all unaccepta- 
ble to a man of my good character. I was sorry 
when he finally fell astern and vanished up an 
alley. He was an engaging rogue, and though 
he would have cheerfully slit my windpipe for 
a shiny red apple, it had been fun knowing him. 

A veritable fusillade of smells, compounded 
of the pungent odors of deep fat, shark’s fin, 
sandalwood and open drains, now bombarded 
our nostrils and we found ourselves in the 
thriving hamlet of Chinwangtao. Every sort 
of object imaginable was being offered by 
street hawkers—basketwork, noodles, poo- 
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dies, hardware, leeches, breeches, peaches, 
watermelon seeds, roots, boots, flutes, coats, 
shoats, stoats, even early-vintage phonograph 
records. In a pile of the latter, I discovered a 
fairly well-preserved copy of that classical 
minstrelsy, Cohen on the Telephone, but the 
moment the merchant sensed he was dealing 
with an American, the price shot up to three 
cents and I thought better of it. A band of ten 
or fifteen urchins trooped at our heels con- 
stantly, wiping their noses freely on our sleeves 
and demanding cumshaw. 


A Use for Filthy Lucre 


Children, I may as well confess it, are my 
weakness; I distributed a few worn gold pieces 
which were of no further use to me and earned 
their undying gratitude. It is pathetic that 
trinkets like these, utterly without value in 
the States, should be sought after so eagerly 
throughout the rest of the world. The pro- 
spective traveler who seeks an advantageous 
rate of exchange will do far better to fill his 
trunks with gold pieces than the oft-heralded 
Nylons, chewing gum and cigarettes.* 

It was almost lunchtime when we started 
back toward the ship, each in his individual 
rickshaw. I experienced what I am told is the 
customary sense of embarrassment at having 
a fellow creature act as one’s beast of burden, 
but mine was such a wiry specimen, weighing 





*This, of course, was written in the early spring of 1947. The 
situation may have altered since.— Author's note. 
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as he did ‘well over eighty pounds, and amaz- 
ingly fleet for a man of sixty with tuberculosis, 
that I quickly overcame my compunctions. 
Besides, as your old China hand loves to ob- 
serve, if everybody stopped riding in rickshaws 
through humanitarian scruples, their pullers 
would soon starve. It was, therefore, with the 
fairly cocky feeling I had done my bit to avert 
a possible famine that I dismounted and gave 
my boy his eleven cents. He must have ap- 
preciated my altruistic motives, for the instant 
he ceased coughing and sponged the perspira- 
tion from his face, he was profuse in his thanks. 


The Englishman’s Revenge 


We were treading gingerly through the maze 
of the freight yards when the faint blast of a 
steamer whistle echoed from the direction of 
the port. We stood momentarily rooted to the 
spot, and then, like a cork blown out of a 
bottle, the missionary took off. I will stake my 
wig that, paced by him, the four of us broke 
every hurdle record in the last fifty years. It 
was a gallant try but foredoomed to failure. 
By the time we reached the pierhead, tongues 
lolling out of our mouths, the Fighting Fish 
was beyond the breakwater and fading fast. 
The sole person in sight was our English 
milord, teetering on his heels and richly en- 
joying our dismay. “I warned you,” he chuck- 
led. Slowly, and savoring each word, he re- 
vealed that since there was no storage space 
for the overstow, our ship had left for Shang- 
hai without unloading. It was a bleak pros- 
pect: all our passports, luggage and funds 
slipping over the horizon, a civil war five miles 
away, and no American consul this side of 
Peiping. Ultimately, the Englishman finished 
draining his cup of triumph and relented. A 
tug was summoned and we were taken aboard 
ingloriously, in a heaving sea, amid the jeers 
and catcalls of the other passengers. One of 
them was so unsporting as to snap a photo- 
graph of me creeping on my hands and knees 
across the gangplank, which he later showed 
around to much raucous laughter. I found the 
levity a trifle forced, but I joined in good- 
naturedly. For my own part, I would much 
rather sit around discussing some serious topic, 
as, for example, books or music, than guffaw 
over the discomfiture of another human being. 
But then, de guslibus, as the saying goes. 

Two mornings later, we steamed slowly up 
the muddy Yangtse past the Woosung forts 
and began threading our way through the six- 
teen miles of river traffic that separated us 
from our anchorage. How the pilot ever man- 
aged to maneuver the ship to her berth with- 


. out running down a single sampan I do not 


know; a dozen times it looked like Judgment 
Day for entire families of Chinese, but grand- 
mother and three-year-old alike would throw 
themselves on the sweep and pump hysteri- 
cally until the craft veered out of our path. 
Freighters from every conceivable port in the 
world were being lightered in midstream, fur- 
ther adding to the hazard. At last, around a 
bend of the Whangpoo, Shanghai came into 
sight and we slid along the Bund, fronted by 
hotels and office buildings, up to the Dollar docks 
on the Pootung side. (Continued on Page 108) 
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Native hunters said these four lizards in the Vai Liang Valley were largest on the island. 
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Dragon Island 


Komodo, a rugged island in the Dutch East Indies, 


is the home of giant carnivorous dragon lizards 


by G. E. P. COLLINS 
f= YEARS I had longed for a ship of my 


own—to sail her through blue tropic seas 

to remote palm-fringed islands, to golden 
sands and crystal-clear lagoons. So, when I 
needed a job, I jumped at a chance towork in 
a steamship company’s office in Singapore, in 
the hot heart of the tropics, on the threshold 
of the Malay Archipelago, the largest group of 
islands in the world. During my three years 
in this shipping office I learned Malay, spoken 
from Sumatra to New Guinea. Eventually I 
went to an Indonesian shipbuilding center in 
South Celebes. Here, where tall palms cast 
their dark shadows on a dazzling coral beach, 
I supervised the building of a high-sterned 
proa, ny dreamship Bintang, which is Malay 
for “star.” Except for her fore-and-aft rig- 
ging, she looked like the Santa Maria which 
came from Spain with Columbus. There was a 


good reason for this resemblance, for the 
sailors of the islands copied the European 
caravels that came to the Indies several cen- 
turies ago. As crew I had six Indonesian sailors, 
South Celebes men, tough seafarers who not 
long ago were the fiercest pirates in the Malayan 
Islands. They are particularly liable to the 
homicidal mania known as “running amuck.”’ 

The Bintang had no motor and no radio. We 
were in a little world of our own, and when we 
set out on a cruise I never knew where we 
would arrive. Once, and this account is con- 
cerned with one phase of that trip, we sailed 
from Macassar, intending to go to the Moluc- 
cas. Ten months later we were in a completely 
different part of Indonesia, a thousand miles 
from our original destination. 

We were near Bali, but I did not want to go 
to this beautiful, ballyhooed place, or to its 
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neighbor Lombok. East of Bali was the wild 
and rugged island of Komodo, home of the 
giant carnivorous lizards called dragons. 

The length of the Komodo dragon lizard is 
given as seven meters—twenty-three feet—in 
the Encyclopaedia of the Netherlands Indies and 
in de Rooy’s standard scientific work, The 
Repliles of the Indo-Australian Archipelago. 
He is described there as resembling Tyran- 
nosaurus Rex, the gigantic lizard, the largest 
and most ferocious killer the world has ever 
seen, whose great jaws streamed with blood as 
he tore massive hunks of flesh from the bodies 
of his victims. The Komodo dragons, I read, 
attacked and killed the wild pig, deer and buf- 
falo that abound in the island, and also man. 

I decided to go to Komodo to see these giant 
lizards. I would need large quantities of meat, 
but I did not know how I was going to get it. 
The north of Komodo, where I intended to 
call, was uninhabited. The only inhabitants of 
the twenty-mile-long island lived in a village 
on the southeast coast, on the other side of the 
steep 2000-foot hills. They would not be able 
to help me by selling chickens and goats. 

I had no firearms so I could not shoot ani- 
mals. I had a (Continued on Page 77) 
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PUZZLE 


Of all the ways of saving up a tidy sum of 
money, one of the easiest and safest ways is 
to invest your money in U. S. Bonds. 


You can buy Bonds either through the Payroll 
Savings Plan at your place of business—or if 
the Payroll Plan is not available to you, but 
you do have a checking account, through the 
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The Bintang, the author’s ship, was a high-stern proa whose hull was like 
those of European vessels sailing to the Indies in the early 16th Century. 


(Continued from Page 75) 
light air rifle with which at best I 
could get only a few small birds. I 
had bought it to shoot at coconuts 
floating in the sea, to pass the time 
when the Bintang was becalmed. 

I also wondered at the reception 
we would receive from the wild pig 
and wild buffalo of Komodo, which 
were said to object strongly to visi- 
tors. As we had only short weap- 
ons—creeses for stabbing and heavy 
cleavers for cutting—I thought we 
had better get something longer. 
In Sumbawa, therefore, I bought a 
hunting spear and a trident designed 
for a chief’s bodyguard, to be used 


against an assassin or aman running 


amuck. If an “amucker” is stabbed 
with an ordinary spear, he may grab 
it and pull it right through his own 
body, drawing the shaft toward 
him until he can reach and stab the 
man who holds it. But he can’t do 
much harm, once caught on the 
prongs of a trident. 

The problem of food for the drag- 
ons was partially solved when with 
the air rifle I shot fifty-two flying 
foxes on a small island near Komodo. 
These flying foxes, giant bats with a 
wingspread of five feet, had been 
feeding on the few fruit trees on the 
island, and in killing them I ‘did 
the inhabitants a good turn. They 
weig':ed about two pounds each. 


Central hills of Komodo are largely covered with jungle, but near the 
coast they are mostly bare except for scattered palms, knee-high grass. 


We landed on Komodo, which is 
volcanic and grim, at the foot of 
some fantastically eroded cliffs, deep 
red in color, with patches of yellow 
and white. When the blaze of the 
setting sun fell on them, they seemed 
to glow with heat—a fitting abode 
for dragons. 


The Monsters’ Lair 


With one of the sailors I went to 
look for a suitable place to set the 
bait. We took the spear and the 
trident in case we met some twenty- 
three-foot lizards, wild boars or buf- 
faloes. The dragons could hardly be 
expected to know that I wished to 
be on friendly terms with them, and 


that the sailors and I had endured 
five days of foul smells to bring 
them food. It had taken that long 
to sail to Komodo from where I had 
shot the bats, so that by now the 
bait, ripened by the tropic sun, 
emitted an odor that would shout 
“Come and get it!” to every dragon 
in this part of the island. 

But it was not the thought of 
meeting monster lizards that sent 
shivers up my spine when I went 
for my first walk on Komodo. Some 
time previously I had read a descrip- 
tion of the poisonous snakes that 
infested the island, and blood- 
curdling details of symptoms when 
a man died of their bites. 


P| 


Komodo, where twenty-three-foot land-crocodiles are reputed to flourish, is one of the Lesser Sunda Islands east of Java. 
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One of the large dragons in the valley seems to pose for 
the camera as he rises to seize the bait of fresh meat. 


. 


I wore only swimming trunks and 
light canvas shoes. This was my 
usual attire, ashore and afloat. I 
had the trident, and the sailor fol- 
lowed close with the spear. The 
sailor, too, wore only shorts and 
canvas shoes. 

The central hills of Komodo are 
largely covered with jungle, but 
those at the coast are mostly bare 
except for scattered palms and knee- 
high grass. As I felt the long wiry 
grass parting rather stiffly before 
my legs at each step I kept thinking 
of that horrible report on the snakes. 
We had gone only a short way in- 
land when I saw the grass a few 
yards ahead of me moving. I heard 
a rustling. I couldn't see what had 
made the noise. | poked around 
with the trident. The grass became 
still. I was not used to a trident, 
and if asnake had appeared near my 
legs, I would probably have run a 
prong through one of my feet. I never 
learned what rustled the grass. 

I found a suitable place for watch- 
ing dragons at the bottom of a valley 
between steep hills. Then, as I 
had read that the giant lizards were 
active at night, all the sailors and I 
fixed a few planks in a tree, nine 
feet from the ground, to form a 
platform where I could sleep. To 
sleep on the ground, I thought, 
would be asking for trouble. 

As I intended to spend several 
nights in the tree, I had to do some- 
thing to avoid the foul odor of the 
bats. With block and tackle from 
the ship, we rigged up a boom 
which enabled me to swing the bait 
around the tree at the end of a pole, 
so that whichever way the wind 
blew I could always be to windward 
of the smelly dragon food. 
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After sending the sailors back to 
the ship, I waited for the dragons to 
accept my invitation to dinner. 
When it grew dark I was glad I had 
the spear and the trident. They 
helped to reassure me when I 
thought of the twenty-three-foot 
monsters. Although I was nine feet 
above the ground, a twenty-three- 
foot lizard could easily get at me by 
rearing up on his hind legs, which 
I had read was a favorite position of 
the enormous reptiles. In fact, I 
would be just at the right height for 
him comfortably to gobble me up. 


Vigil in the Night 


In addition to food and water, I 
had with me a good supply of fire- 
crackers. I always carried a lot of 
firecrackers in the Binlang for 
weddings and other festivities. The 
people of the islands believe that 
explosions drive away devils that 
try to frustrate such ceremonies. 
Now my firecrackers were to be 
used, if necessary, as a defense 
against dragons, who, you may be 
sure, were much on my mind. If a 
twenty-three-foot lizard came along, 
I thought, hopping around like a 
dinosaur with his hungrily gaping 
jaws ten or twelve feet above the 
ground, he could easily snap me 
out of the tree. Certainly he would 
have a very big stomach. As the 
bats would be no more than an ap- 
petizer for him, he would want to 
eat me too. When he poked his head 
over the platform and opened his 
mouth to bite me, I would throw a 
string of firecrackers down his 
throat. When he felt their crackling 
explosions in his gulle., my fantasy 
continued, ‘he would think that I, 
too, possessed the feel and flavor of 


exploding firecrackers, and might 
therefore leave me. Then—the fan- 
tasy was triumphant —as he belched 
the sparks and smoke from the fire- 
crackers, I should have the unique 
experience of seeing a real fire- 
breathing dragon. 

I waited a long time for the drag- 
ons. When the moon rose I could see 
the valley and the hills clearly; it 
was a wild and beautiful scene. No 
dragons came, and at last I slept, 
leaving some anti-mosquito incense 
smoldering so that if necessary I 
could light some firecrackers quickly. 

When I awoke I looked at the 
bag of bats. It was intact. I had 
left it suspended about six feet from 
the ground, in the hope that if a 
dragon tried to tear it down he 
would shake the tree and wake me. 

Below the tree we had built 
a small circular screen of leafy 
branches, from which I could photo- 
graph the dragons in the daytime. 
It was only twelve feet from the 
bait because | had no telescopic 
lens and I had to get close to the 
lizards to obtain good photographs. 

That morning I saw my first 
dragon. Though he was obviously 
young, I felt quite happy as I was 
certain he would be followed by 
some of the big lizards. Sure 
enough, soon a much larger dragon 
arrived. The small one was so busy 
stuffing himself with dead bats that 
he did not notice the larger reptile’s 
approach. When at last he saw him, 
he scuttled away and climbed a tree 
as easily as a cat. 

I waited for the second dragon to 
begin his meal, but after walking up 
to the bait he stopped and looked 
around. Suddenly he ran to some 
piles of bushes that had been cut to 
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The Komodo dragons were far milder than expected and not in the least like ferocious 
dinosaurs either in build or disposition. They fell far short of their formidable reputations. 


clear a space for photographs. He 
leaped over some small piles and 
crashed into the middle of a larger 
one with a crackle of breaking 
branches. 

For a moment I did not know 
what had frightened him. Then I 
saw what it was—a still larger 
dragon, a bulky and formidable- 
looking beast. He scared me too. 
I left my-leafy screen and climbed 
up to the platform inthe tree as 
fast as I could. The big dragon 
stopped and watched me for a while 
and scurried away. 

As the dragons had not yet 
shown they would attack, I sat in 
the screen again, to photograph 
them as they ate the bats. I saw no 
lizards more than ten feet long, but 
they were formidable. The remark- 
able feature of their size was not 
their length but their breadth, girth 
and weight. They were powerfully 
built, and in spite of their bulk were 
extremely agile. They did not drag 
their bellies along the ground, but 
carried them well above it. 


Primordial Battle 


They could turn and run quickly 
if they lost a quarrel over the 
bait. They would snap at each 
other with their huge jaws, and 
make a hoarse noise that was neither 
hiss nor roar but something in be- 
tween. This seemed to be the only 
sound they made. Then the larger 
of the two would make a sudden 
lunge at the other, driving him from 
the bait. 

If one of these big dragons at- 
tacked 4 man, it could kill him 
easily with its hooked teeth. Even 
if it only wounded him he would 
probably die of blood poisoning. 
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What the dragon would do with 
tsprey I saw later, when I watched 
»hig lizard eat a deer. He began by 

varing out the deer’s belly and 
mlping all it contained, except for 
amass of half-digested leaves which 
he spewed out. It was a horrible 
sight . 

After I had seen a dragon climb a 
tree, I felt before going to sleep that 
night that one of them might come 
and take a bite out of me. But the 
only bites I felt during the four 
nights I spent in the tree were those 
of red ants. Between sunset and 
sunrise I saw no dragons; and as 
those I had seen in the daytime 
were far from being twenty-three- 
footers, I decided to go to another 
part of the island and try again. 


Singing for Their Supper 


We sailed to a bay from which a 
valley and several ravines led di- 
rectly to the interior of the island. 
Here we found two parties of In- 
donesian hunters who had come 
fom Flores and Sumbawa, the 
large islands east and west of Ko- 
modo. I arranged with the leader 
of one group to kill pig and deer 
for me and so was assured of a sup- 
ply of meat for the dragons. I 










hoped that a lavish spread of succu- 
lent flesh would lure twenty-three- 
foot monsters from their mountain 
fastnesses. 

The dead pig attracted dozens of 
dragons. They were such voracious 
feeders that I was afraid the largest 
lizards might quickly become so 
full that they would waddle away 
with tightly distended stomachs 
and sleep for a month. To prevent 
this, I devised a way to ration the 
dragon food. I cut down a tree, and 
with block and tackle from the ship 
turned it into a derrick with which I 
could set the bait at any height I 
wished, up to twelve feet from the 
ground. Now, depending on the 


Dragon tracks on the beach, where 
4 Swedish party reported monsters, 
are shown with human footprints. 






height of the bait from the ground, 
the dragons had either to stand on 
their hind legs and eat, or to jump 
to their food; or, when it was too 
high for standing up or jumping, 
they had to walk along the sloping 
tree trunk. 

The slim young lizards were de- 
lighted by this arrangement. When 
the bait had been on the ground, 
they had often been pushed away 
from it by the greedy big dragons. 
Now, after confidently walking 
along the tree trunk to the hanging 
pig, the little dragons hung at the 
end of it with their long claws and 
feasted happily, safe from larger 
dragons. 

It appeared that as the dragons 
grew older and heavier they became 
less used to climbing. Even a 
medium-sized lizard walked cau- 
tiously along the tree, and after a 
few feet he fell off. A heavily built 
dragon which attempted to walk it 
dropped off at once. He was no 
better than a turtle on a tightrope. 

The derrick enabled me to see to 
it that the big dragons did not get 
too much to eat. So I made sure of 
their appearance day after day. 
The more a dragon ate and the fat- 
ter he grew, the harder it became 
for him to walk the pole and get 
any more food. It was a fair and 
efficient form of rationing. 


Jungle Guests 


When I hoisted the pig above 
their heads, so high that they could 
not get at it, the big dragons were 
like grumpy old Colonel Blimps 
who had been deprived of their 
steaks and port. They sat on their 
fat sterns, straining their massive 
necks up toward the pig, while their 
long jaws opened and closed with 
gluttonous longing. 

Tormented by the tantalizing 
pig, the big dragons often left the 
bait in disgust and prowled around 
impatiently, hoping that I would 
lower it for them. After each day’s 
watching there were many dragon 
tracks in the long grass at the back 
of the palm-leaf screen from which 
I made photographs. I could not 
hear the reptiles moving around, for 
there was in this area a continuous 
loud noise of dead palm leaves 
blown against tree trunks by the 
wind. I hoped that the big drag- 
ons, while prowling behind me, 
would not suddenly make me a sub- 
stitute for the inaccessible pig. 

Komodoisa thorny island. Thorns 
grow everywhere, on the bushes and 
trees, on the bamboos, on the tan- 
gled lianas that spread through the 
jungle in fantastic loops and spirals. 

I got badly scratched. Flies bred in 
the dragon food. Soon I got a poi- 
soned leg. I could hardly walk, so 
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we suspended dragon hunting while 
we sailed to Flores so I could be 
treated in a government hospital. 

There I read some newspapers 
mailed from Java. I was astonished 
to learn that while I had been in the 
northwest of Komedo, two expedi- 
tions had visited the island. One, a 
Swedish expedition, led by a Central 
European film director, had called 
at the southwest coast. The other, a 
Dutch group, had gone to the south- 
east. Not one of us had known of 
the others’ presence in the island. 
As expeditions to Komodo were ex- 
tremely rare, this was an extraordi- 
nary coincidence. 


Headline Horrors 


The Swedish expedition, it seemed, 
was well prepared for the perils of 
Komodo. Their equipment included 
ashort-wave-radio transmitter, tents 
with zippers to keep out poisonous 
snakes, and enough firearms to run 
a small-scale war. These headlines, 
from the Dagens Nyheter, Stock- 
holm, summarize their experiences: 


Giant Dracons Atrack FILM 
EXPEDITION 
They Had to Fight With 
Snakes and Monster Lizards 
Which Here Reach a Length 
of Twenty-three Feet 


Tropic Frum Expepirion In A Lost 
Wor.p 

It Was Only by Using Their 

Revolvers That They Could 

Keep Away the Twenty-three- 

Foot Prehistoric Dragons 

All this, it was set forth, had hap- 
pened to the expedition in less than 
two days. They had been only forty 
hours in the island when they sent 
an SOS to a steamer to send boats 
and take them off. Some people 
have all the luck, I thought. I had 
watched the dragons for three weeks, 
and all I got was a poisoned leg. 
After a month’s rest at a coffee plan- 
tation in Soembawa, the Swedish ex- 
pedition returned to Komodo, this 
time with a European from the 
estate to help them and forty Indo- 
nesians to carry their baggage. They 
stayed eighteen days, and the leader 
reported several thrilling encounters 
with twenty-foot dragons. He stated 
in the Java press that in Komodo 
there were also dragons thirty feet 
long. 

After two months’ treatment 
in the hospital, I hurried back to 
Komodo, determined to search. the 
island from north to south, from 
east to west for monster dragons. 

This time I called first on Ko- 
modo’s human inhabitants, who 
make their living by hunting deer 
and exporting dried venison, deer 
hides and horns. One of them told 
me how, when he was a boy of 
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twelve, he and two other boys were 
attacked by a dragon. The lizard 
killedoneboy. [heard, too, ofadragon 
that had attacked a grown man, 
He and his companion beat off the 
lizard, but not before it had torn 
his hand badly. 

With two of my sailors and Dola, 
a Komodo hunter, I walked acrogg 
the island to the place where the 
Swedish expedition said it had been 
surrounded and attacked by twenty- 
foot dragons. The lizards we met 
here were no larger than those | 
had seen in the north of the island, 
Though they showed a marked in- 
terest in the dried meat we carried, 
they did not attack us. As the drag. 
ons I had watched had always gone 
home to their caves at sunset, we 
slept on the ground in the open. 

We had no luck whatever in find- 
ing monster dragons. But I went 
on trying, and now made a trip to 
the center of the island. I had in- 
tended to take Dola with me, but 
unfortunately just before we set 
out he was attacked and nearly 
killed by a wild boar. It would bea 
long time before he could climb the 
Komodo hills again. Then another 
Komodo man was bitten by a pit 
viper, whose poison is similar to 
that of the fer-de-lance. I finally 
took with me a man called Solta. 


In Search of a Legend 


In the center of Komodo, a wild’ 
hilly region, I looked for monster 
dragons, but still with no success. 
There were some buffaloes, how- 
ever, fine strong beasts with long 
horns. In the Buitenzorg Museum 
are the horns of a buffalo of the 
same species which have a hor 
span of 2.93 meters—nine feet, 
seven inches. We went on across 
the island to the place where the 
Swedish expedition had stayed dur- 
ing its second visit. Above the 
beach the forty Indonesians had 
built for the party about a dozen 
houses of bamboo and palm thatch, 
so we slept with a roof over our 
heads. Surrounding the houses was 
a strong barricade of stakes, Tt 
inforced with logs and branches, & 
keep out marauding monsters. 

We returned by another route, 
which took me for a second time 
through the part of Komodo where 
the expedition said it had been at 
tacked by twenty-foot lizards. But 
still the great reptiles eluded me. 

After some more trips overland, | 
continued my journeys in Komodo 
by another method, a combination 
of canoe and overland traveling. ! 
did not take any of my sailors, as I 
knew I would get to know the Ko 
modo men better if I were alone 
with them. 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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When bait was suspended in the air, the lizards could be persuaded to do 
circus tricks, jump through hoops to reach the meat and claw off a chunk. 
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Here a pair of daring dragons go through the hoop. Only youngsters were 
agile enough for this. Old, fat dragons yearned for bait on the ground. 


Sometimes a reptile landed on the 
op instead of passing through, and 
it turned into a flying-trapeze act. 
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Although the dragons made no move to attack humans, the larger ones 
chased the youngsters from bait. Here a male makes playful pass at female, 


(Continued from Page 80) 

On our many trips ashore during 
this voyage around Komodo, I still 
did not find any monster dragons, 
but as compensation I had a ride 
around a monster whirlpool. The 
tidal stream in the strait between 
Komodo and Soembawa reaches a 
speed of ten knots. When we 
rounded the southwest corner of 
Komodo and entered the strait, the 
tide was running strongly against 
us. But the canoe still went ahead; 
for the Komodo men, by keeping 
the boat very close to the cliffs, 
were paddling her into the back- 
flowing sides of eddies, letting them 
take her a short way ahead, and 
then paddling out of them. Seeing 
that I enjoyed this game of beating 
the tide by using the eddies, one of 
the men pointed to Tera Mangi, a 
long narrow headland that projects 
like a giant finger far into the strait, 
a wall of rock half a mile long. 


The Edge of Eternity 


“Tuan,” he said proudly, “we 
can get around even that point with 
the tide against us!” 

One of the hunters, an older man 
of much experience with the cur- 
rents that swirl around Komodo, 
was not so anxious to show off his 
skill. But as the other three were 
ready, I told them to go ahead. 

We kept close to the cliffs as we 
moved along the southern edge of 
the promontory. Just before we 
came to the tip of the point, we 
paddled the canoe into the outer edge 
of the roaring whirlpool. As was to 
be expected from the speed and vol- 
ume of the tidal stream as it struck 
and swept around the end of the 
half-mile wall of rock, it was a 
whirlpool on a grand scale. 

The rushing swirl of water caught 
the canoe and carried her quickly to 
the north along an arc of a wide 





circle, near the overhanging @¢liffs 
at the end of the point. This was 
the moment for us to get out of the 
revolving stream. But the force of 
the current moved the canoe about 
so erratically that we could not pad- 
dle properly. There were irregular 
movements in the outer part of the 
whirlpool, apparently caused by the 
fresh south wind that was blowing 
dead against the south-flowing tide. 
While we were trying in vain to 
keep the canoe heading outward, 
away from the center of the vortex, 
the rushing circular stream swept 
us on, past the point at which we 
should have left the whirlpool, right 
on around the vast swirl of water. 

Tossed up and down and side- 
ways, we were taken for a ride on 
the outer circle of this monstrous 
merry-go-round of Davy Jones. | 
could see down the sloping sides of 
the great whirlpool. There was a 
dark, roaring confusion of water in 
the deeply depressed center, a 
swiftly revolving spiral which dis- 
appeared from sight in a raging vor- 
tex, a horror that might have come 
out of an Edgar Allan Poe story. 

But there was hardly any time to 
think of the horror, as in a few sec- 
onds the rushing stream had carried 
us almost around its full wide circle. 
Then, before the canoe began a fatal 
descent down its sloping sides, we 
managed to get it clear on the whitl- 
pool’s southeastern edge. 

Half an hour later we tried 
again. This time we got clear of the 
whirlpool at the right spot, but had 
some excitement when fora time the 
canoe was tossed around out of con- 
trol in the churning water between 
the vortex and the undercut cliffs. 

It was our own fault that we got 
such a scare, for it was the result 
of the younger hunters’ desire 
to show off and my foolishness 
encourag- (Continued on Page 107) 
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The managers, trainers, matchmakers and onlookers who crowd the hall make a calculating, unresponsive audience. Stillman is second from left. 


Stillmans (sym 


It is informal headquarters for the boxing world, 


where most professional fighters go for workouts 


by PAUL GARDNER 


York City, sometimes called the poor 
man’s Madison Square Garden, reeks of 
sweat and rubbing liniment, and it is usually 
crowded to the doors every afternoon. 
Stillman’s is the informal headquarters of 
the nation’s boxing world, a sort of West Point 
of the ring. Here prize fighters come to train 
for their public bouts, and every day in the 
week—except summer Sundays—visitors may 
drop in and watch as many as ninety rounds of 
boxing, starting at noon and continuing with- 
out interruption until three o’clock or later. 
All professional fighters go to Stillman’s— 
beginners and big names alike. It is where the 
great and the near-great have final workouts 
before their bouts at Madison Square Garden, 
four blocks down the avenue. Joe Louis, Gene 
Tunney, Jack Dempsey, Benny Leonard, Jack 
Sharkey, Primo Carnera, Jimmy Braddock, 
Georges Carpentier, Tommy Loughran, Paul 
Berlenbach have all been there, mixing with 
the unknowns of the sport on equal terms. 
With the fighters come managers, promot- 
ers, Owners, trainers, matchmakers and un- 
identifiable onlookers and wiseacres who crowd 
into the big, smoke-filled hall around the 


Gon cym on Eighth Avenue in New 


exhibition rings and make up one of the cool- 
est, most calculating and most unresponsive 
audiences in the world. 

The gym occupies the two upper floors of a 
red-brick building in a neighborhood of small 


TILLMAN 
GYM ae 


TRAINING 
HERE DAILY 


BOXING INSTR Jew JAK Cumney 
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Gym opens at 11:30 in the morning, and there 
is always a crowd of boxers waiting outside. 
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hardware stores, lunch counters, haberdash- 
eries and bars. The entrance is a dingy hall- 
way. Overhead a red sign announces SriLi- 
MAN’S Gy, and inside, a dark, worn stairway 
leads to the second floor. A footnote on the 

sign, ‘“ Boxing instructions—see Jack Curley,” 
no longer means anything. For years Jack 
Curley has operated a turnstile at the head of 
the stairs, collecting admissions at fifty cents a 
person. 

The gym is divided into two sections. The 
exhibition hall is a large loft, rising two stories 
up to the bare rafters, with long narrow win- 
dows down either side. Opening off this at 
one end is a.deep balcony. The workout room 
is on the balcony; the two exhibition rings are 
downstairs on the floor of the loft. 

Set side by side under a big circular light, 
the rings extend nearly across the room, form- 
ing a barrier that separates ordinary specta- 
tors from fighters, managers, handlers and a 
few other privileged persons. Behind the rings 
is a narrow corridor where fighters scheduled 
for up-coming bouts wait their turns with 
their handlers. This is also where the inner 
circle of the boxing business congregates. 

Ordinary spectators remain in front of the 
rings, confined to four rows of chairs so close to 
the ropes that even a seat in the rear makes 
a man a ringsider. These chairs are never 
empty, and behind them less lucky spectators 
stand four and five deep to watch the shows. 

A continual babble of voices fills the loft, but 
nobody at the ringside talks much. Now and 
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The workout room, on the balcony, is filled with fighters shadowboxing, skipping rope or pu 


then somebody will ¢urn to the man next to 
him to pass a remark. The crowd in the chairs 
sits almost Some are hunched 
forward, chins on hands; others relax with arms 
flung over chair backs. Faces are expression- 
less, eyes are fixed on the boxers. Occasionally 
the heads will turn slightly when the action 
in one of the rings gets hot, but still there is 
little conversation. The crowd is not the 
typical fight crowd found at matches. Ap- 
plause is infrequent. There is almost no sign of 
enthusiasm. 

But the crowd is not indifferent. Attention 
is concentrated. There is always a chance that 
another Conn or Louis may be up there in one 
of the rings. One man may want to buy a piece 
of him; another may want to make up his mind 
about betting on the fight tomorrow night. 
Since betting is one of the major side lines of 
the boxing business, professional gamblers are 
always among the crowd at Stillman’s. 

The spectators are of all ages. Those in their 
late teens may wear parts of old Army uni- 
forms or go in for violent color combinations — 
blue topcoats, brown or green suits, yellow 


motionless. 


scarfs, maroon ties. The older ones range from 
heavy-set fellows with flattened profiles and 
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two-day beards to expensively dressed in- 
dividuals, some so distinctive they might have 
stepped right out of the whisky advertise- 
ments. 

Most conversations in Stillman’s are carried 
on at the two ends of the hall—in front of the 
phone booths and the lunch counter that flank 
the main entrance, or over beyond the rings in 
the fighters’ alley. Rising over the noisy back- 
ground of the voices are the loud snufflings of 
the boxers in the rings, the sharp slap of skip- 
ping ropes and the thudding from the punching 
bags on the balcony overhead. Every three 
minutes an automatic bell on the side wall 
clangs the end of the round. Intermittently 
the voice of Lou Stillman, the proprietor, barks 
over a loud-speaker, announcing the names of 
the men in the next bout or paging somebody. 


One-Way Phone Booths 


A fight manager’s office may be in his hat, 
but his phone number is usually one of two 
pay-station telephones at Stillman’s. There are 
four phone booths in the gym lined up next to 
the entrance. Two of them are labeled “ For 


Illustrations by John Groth 
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nching bags in the dim, yellowish light. 


Incoming Calls Only”’; the other two are re- 
served for outgoing calls. The names of persons 
wanted on the phone are first called out in a 
shrill, high-pitched voice by an ex-pug sta- 
tioned at the booths. If there is no immediate 
answer in the din, Stillman usually picks up 
the name from his position over at the side of 
Ring No. 1 and relays it over the loud-speaker. 

The phones are busy most of the time; in ad- 
dition to being a training quarters, Stillman’s 
serves as market place for professional boxing. 
Managers phone one another from here to 
make offers for likely-looking boys, and 
matchmakers put in calls to arrange out-of- 
town bookings. A sign on one of the phone 
booths indicates how Stillman regards some of 
his patrons. It reads: “Anybody putting 
slugs in the machine will be banned from the 
gymnasium.” 

There are other placards around the place. 
Lou Stillman runs a “clean”’ gym, and several 
signs say peremptorily: “ Do not throw papers 
on the floor—by order of the Boxing Commis- 
sioner.” The gray walls are decorated with 
dozens of framed glossy prints of prize fighters 
past and present, most of them inseribed with 
affectionate greetings to Stillman. This col- 
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lection includes pictures of Joe Louis, Jim 
Jeffries, Bob Fitzsimmons, James J. Corbett 
and John L. Sullivan. It contains innumerable 
photographs of boxers posed in menacing at- 
titudes, in banquet scenes surrounded by the 
moguls of the fight world or, in less profes- 
sional moments, accompanied by blondes. 
The quick-lunch counter to the right of the 
main entrance is managed by an uncom- 
municative man named Norman, whose spe- 
cialty is the “Stillman cocktail’ —orange juice 
with an egg beaten up in it. Norman also 
serves hot coffee, several kinds of pie and 
sandwiches and a variety of rich, elaborately 
frosted pastries of the kind consumed at soda 
fountains by the healthy bobby-sox trade. On 
the shelves back of his counter he keeps a stock 
of surgeon’s tape, bandages and gauze for 
taping fighters’ hands or patching up cuts. 
lhe fighters who train at Stillman’s come 
from all over the country, in fact from all over 
the world. To many young athletes boxing 
offers possibilities they regard as attractive. 
Regardless of whether they become national 
champions in their class, some are sure of a 
certain amount of money and fame. Once 
they decide on a ring career, most of them set- 





The two rings extending across main hall form a barrier to separate spectators from fighters, managers and other privileged persons. 


tle down in New York and travel out over the 
country for their matches. Young fighters 
usually come to Stillman’s after they have 
shown promise in Golden Gloves tournaments 
or have had several years’ amateur experience 
in neighborhood clubs. Their ages run from 
sixteen to twenty-five; some hang on longer, 
but twenty-five is agreed to be the time when 
the average boxer either quits or starts down 
the grim path of failure so useful to Hollywood 
script writers. 


The Anyface Boys 


Some fighters are waiting at the door every 
morning when the gym opens at 11:30. Most 
of the youngsters start their careers with in- 
dividual American Boy profiles. After a time, 
however, they begin to look remarkably alike. 
Brows become heavy with ridges of scar tissue, 
noses get flattened or broken into odd shapes, 
cheekbones become knobs. As a rule each boy 
carries his togs with him in a small bag. It 
costs six dollars a month to rent one of the 
300 lockers in the dressing room under the 
balcony. Boxers well along on a successful 
career use more exclusive quarters in twenty- 
two separate dressing rooms at the end of the 
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building off the exhibition hall. These rent for 
eleven dollars a month. 

An established fighter preparing for a main 
bout spends an average of two weeks training 
at the gym. For a preliminary bout, he may 
require only a week. A boy who is just starting 
usually doesn’t go into one of the exhibition 
rings in the loft until he has spent a month or 
two in the workout room on the balcony. Here 
there is a small try-out ring, plenty of space for 
shadow-boxing, rope skipping and mat exer- 
cises, and punching light and heavy bags. When 
he is finally taken downstairs to perform before 
the audience, he soon overcomes his shyness 
about fighting before a crowd. As one handler 
explains the grooming a youngster for a ring 
career: ‘‘ You got to be humanitarian and don’t 
throw the guy to the lions right away.” 

Waiting their turn in the crowded alley be- 
hind the exhibition rings, the boxers move 
about continually, squatting, stretching, 
shadow-boxing their way through the groups 
of handlers, or lying down with their feet in the 
air, pedaling madly. The younger ones are 
given to showing off and aren’t above taking 
gentle pokes at the chins of their trainers while 
receiving instructions. The older ones, who 
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pad about with big towels draped around their 
necks, take it easier. Sweat shirts and jerseys 
run to all colors; bathrobes may be tired old 
flannel or bright, elaborate affairs with the 
owner’s name lettered on the back. 

Moving about among the fighters are the 
trainers and managers, who gather here daily. 
Some of the managers favor the flashy, zooty 
style of clothes and big cigars. Others, a few 
at least, could be mistaken for conservative 
bankers so far as dress and manner are con- 
cerned. But all of them speak Damon Run- 
yonese. 

In the ring all the boxers wear headguards, 
chiefly to protect their eyes from cuts and 
bruises. Training bouts last from two to five 
or six rounds, each for three minutes. There 
are no referees. The fighters are alone inside 
the ropes. 

Once his man is in action, a handler 
watches closely, calling out instructions like 
“Break! Break!” or “Jab him! Stick that 
hook in there!” If two fighters put on an 
especially good show, other boxers may gather 
at the edge of the ring to watch appraisingly. 
When the punches get too hot and heavy, the 
entire crowd stops the fight simply by yelling, 
“Hey! Break it up!” If that fails to work, 
Stillman bellows through his microphone. That 
always stops the fireworks. 

























Rope skipping develops spring in legs. 


Lou Stillman is unquestionably the boss of 
his gym. For about four hours every day he is 
at Ring No. 1, where he sits on a high stool, 
the microphone at his elbow, acting as a com- 
bined director, policeman and public an- 
nouncer as well as personal adviser to fighters 
and their handlers. His own description of 
these varied functions is summed up in his dour 
comment: “I am the keeper of a madhouse.” 

Stillman, who usually wears a conservative 
business suit with a white handkerchief tucked 
neatly into the breast pocket, is about six feet 
tall, well built and has a long, rather solemn 
face that frequently reflects with remarkable 
eloquence the strain of running a busy gym in 
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No workout is completé without a few pokes at the heavy bag. Sometimes trainer lends weight. 


the midst of continual noise and confusion. At 
times, as he sits on his stool, glancing about 
the room, he wrinkles his forehead and draws 
up his eyebrows into a frown that suggests a 
combination of annoyance and extreme dis- 
gust. His manner is gruff and somewhat com- 
bative, and often, especially after an exchange 
of repartee with one of the bystanders, he will 
pull down the corners of his mouth in an ex- 
pression of great disdain. 


The Art of Bouncing 


At his post Stillman guards the entrance to 
the alleyway behind the exhibition rings, pass- 
ing in matchmakers, trainers, reporters, man- 
agers and all others whose business warrants 
their presence there. No one who hasn't a 
sound reason is permitted to enter. When 
outsiders do manage to slip into the sacred 
area, Stillman soon spots them. “Come out of 
there quick, you,”’ he will shout, “or I'll come 
right in and throw you out.”’ Often words are 
not enough and he has to go in after the in- 
truders. They always come out with him 
meekly. 

Now and then undesirables do get past Still- 
man, with unfortunate results. The New York 
State Athletic Commission’s revocation of 
Rocky Graziano’s license in February for fail- 
ure to report a bribe offer is a case in point. 
According to Graziano, a man he could not 
identify visited him twice in his dressing room 
at Stillman’s while he was training for a bout 
with Cowboy Shank and offered him $100,000 
to throw the fight. The sensation that resulted 
when this story hit the front pages of the New 
York papers is a hazard of the business that 
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worries Stillman and he resents the occasional 
charges of columnists that his gym is a rendez- 
vous for unsavory characters. 

Stillman’s associates address him as “ Lou” 
or “ Pop.”” Most of the younger fighters simply 
mutter, “Good afternoon, suh,” as they slip 
quickly past his stool. He has apt nicknames, 
most of them unprintable, for most of the old- 
timers: the Pants Presser, Fat Benny, the Owl 
Man, “Kate Smith” and many others. 

The first Stillman Gym was opened for busi- 
ness thirty years ago on 125th Street. It was 
moved to his present quarters in 1921. Once 


he managed (Continued on Page 109 
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All fighters wear helmets in main ring. 
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CAPES AND JACKETS reach luxurious perfection in durable, al- 
though expensive, mink. Adaptable for practically any season or 
climate, they can be worn night or day in Northern as well as tropical 


FURS GO EVERYWHERE 


A brief look at the fall furs, with travel in mind 


by TONI ROBIN 


OR THE FIRST TIME since the war, there’s 
virtually every style of fur coat available. 
They range from the extra-long wrap- 
arounds, inspired by Paris, to many varieties 
of “easier-to-wear” shorter coats. Designers 


have adapted these styles mostly in soft, pli- 
able, short-haired furs such as mink, beaver, 
muskrat and seal because they drape and tailor 
better than the long-haired varieties. 
Wardrobe problem for travelers will be sim- 
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ARNHEIMER CAPE, ACKERMAN AND BLATT JACKET, TRIFARI JEWELRY. 


resorts; thus an excellent travel item. The wild-mink jacket (right), 
with its full back and roomy sleeves, goes comfortably over a suit. 
The silver blue (left) is a mink cape with a convertible stole. 


ple if a fur coat is taken along as a basic 
wrap. They are useful and adaptable to vari- 
ous seasons North and South, and on trains, 
planes, ships and even automobiles. 

Furs, once bulky and just a “ plain nuisance” 
on a trip, are now so much lighter and trim- 
mer that they give maximum warmth for 
minimum weight. 

Short coats and jackets, shown in these 
pages, make the most convenient travel coats. 
They eliminate the need for one or more cloth 
coats because they will serve well for sport 
and dress and for tropical evening wear. 
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COATS BY FESHBACH AND ACKERMAN, MADCAP HATS, AMERICRAFT BAG, GLENTEX SCARF 


SMARTNESS can be achieved thriftily with one of these inexpen- sheared beaver-dyed lamb which has the subtle striping of beaver. 


sive lamb (mouton) coats. Warm and durable, they are practically Right is a *4-length dyed lamb that looks like rich black seal. 
unaffected by rain. Pictured at the left is a 7<-length coat of Both of these coats have the new tight-cuffed sleeves for warmth. 
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ACKERMAN AND BLATT JACKET, KISLAV GLOVES, ANDREANA SKIRT. 


Lou wars COAT, JOHN FREDERICS HAT, propere eae. 
A CAPE-AND-COAT COMBINATION of black Persian lamb 
makes an all-purpose travel coat. The detachable cape of this full- 
backed, 7-length coat can be worn over suits or as an evening wrap. 


OCELOT, a medium-priced fur, drapes well. Made into a sophisti- 
cated cutaway, it looks and serves as a suit jacket. This is an ex- 
ample of the trend to design furs in much the same styles as fabrics. 
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ARNHEIMER SEAL, COOPCHICK AND FORREST 
MUSKRAT, KORET BAG, DELMAN SHOES. 


THE LOOK in short-haired fur 
jackets is trimness instead of the 
bulky look of the fluffy long-haired 
furs. This permits a jacket to serve 
for either dress or sports with equal 
smartness. The black seal (left), 
cut like a Navy pea jacket, is 
double-breasted and fastens with 
gold buttons. The jacket (right) of 
Nutria, a fur requiring more care 
than seal, is comfortably styled, 
with full sleeves, a slightly flared 
back and a high open-front collar. 
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SEAL TRAVELS WELL and is 
back in fashion importance. It is 
both warm and light and almost 
impervious to rain (brush water 
off with dry cloth before hanging 
away). This one (left) of soft brown 
is the new 34-length coat with a full 
swing back, deep pockets and tight 
cuffs. Muskrat is a hardy fur which 
travels well too. It has the luxu- 
rious look of mink and goes for dress 
as well az tailored wear. Coat 
shown has full back and sleeves. 


ARNHEIMER SEAL, LOU WHITE NUTRIA, DELMAR 
SKIRTS, AMERICRAFT BAG, IRENE HAT (LEFT). 
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Especially favored by Nature, the Bluegrass is the center of U.S. horse breeding. These mares and foals are at Warren Wright’s Calumet Farm. 


The Dluegrass Country 


Kentuckians live here like their ancestors, serene and secure on their favored land 


by MORRIS MARKEY 


T IS PLEASANT and heartening in these days 

of frantic change, of inventions and contro- 

versies which are bewildering when they are 
not alarming, to come upon a place where peo- 
ple are content to live today precisely as they 
lived yesterday, where nobody regards the sun- 
rise with feelings of uneasiness. It is pleasant 
to sit down with men and women who are more 
concerned with living a full and amiable sort 
of existence, within a certain framework of 
established good manners, than they are with 
proving themselves right in any of the monu- 
mental arguments which now bedevil man- 
kind. 

There is such a place. Ringed all around by 
scenes of urgency and confusion—by the 
mountains burrowed deep for coal, by the hot 
cities of the Ohio Valley, by regions of chatter- 
ing manufacture—there lies, serene and change- 
less, the Bluegrass of Kentucky. At the heart 
_ of this region is the city of Lexington. And for 


fifty miles in every direction from Lexington 
the Bluegrass rolls, its fields marked off by 
strong white fences, its little hills crowned by 
stately mansions set at a discreet distance one 


Benjamin Gratz home in Lexington, a good 
example of late Georgian Colonial architecture. 
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from another, its groves of oak and sycamore 
and hackberry watered by the pools and rapids 
of Elkhorn Creek. 

This is a favored land, rich and beautiful and 
secure. It is a scene of day-by-day living that 
is full of grace without ostentation, of pleasure 
at the heart of decent labor, and of a polite 
tolerance for the momentary excitements of 
the outer world. Perhaps it will seem a little 
strange, at first, to account for this whole 
special way of life by saying that the Bluegrass 
is the home and the breeding place of the 
Thoroughbred horse. Certainly there are no 
vast numbers of Thoroughbred horses in the 
region as compared with the humans who live 
there — perhaps less than four thousand horses 
altogether. Certainly the great majority of 
the people who are born, and live, and die in 
the Bluegrass accomplish these miracles with- 
out ever owning a horse, or riding upon one, or 
even watching one at the races. Indeed, as 
will presently be made clear, the horse is 


not even the prime (Continued on Page 93) 
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Training barn at Calumet Farm, shown here, has oval track inside for bad weather. Thoroughbreds Mr. and Mrs. Warren Wright, Sr., owners 
are gentled from birth, may wear a halter at two days old, are broken to the saddle as yearlings. | of Calumet, talk about one of their brood mares. 
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The main house at Calumet Farm. The landscaping here is characteristic of most Kentucky horse Entrance to barn at Calumet Farm where 
farms, where good grass and shade are the basis of planting around the homes as well as in the paddocks. _ the triple-crown winner Whirlaway stands. 


Captain Courageous, champion show-horse stallion of Miss Clara Peck’s Winganeek Farm. The Sad- Jockey hitching post, trade-mark of Ken- 
die Horse is a purely American breed raised first solely for useful purposes, but bred now mostly for shows. — tucky horse breeders, wears Calumet’s colors. 




















(Continued from Page 91) economic factor in 
the Bluegrass. Still, for reasons which have 
perhaps more to do with romance than with 
grubby reality, the Bluegrass of Kentucky 
is what it is purely and simply because horses 
are there. 

The horse is the most ancient species of 
mammal surviving upon our earth. He had 
his beginnings some 45 millions of years ago 
(on the American continent, too, oddly enough) 
as an unlovely creature the size of a big tom- 
cat, ambling upon padded toes among the 
primordial grasses. It required the processes 
of the centuries, plus very clever assistance 
from the newcomer, Man, to make that little 
beast into an aristocrat, to turn him into the 
Thoroughbred. 

The Thoroughbred horse is incredibly hand- 
some to look upon, spirited, glamorous, tuned 
to'a more golden pitch than the common 
breed—and quite useless. He is brought into 
existence and nurtured with passionate care 
not for his intelligence, not for useful labor that 
he may perform, nor even for the substance of 
his body as food, but merely for the pleasure of 
watching him run faster than another horse. Man o’ War, aged 30, favorite resident of Bluegrass. 3,000,000 have come to Faraway Farm to see him. 
He is entertainment for humans in somewhat 
the same degree as professional athletes, bal- 
let dancers, and coloratura sopranos. His 
special virtue, in this comparison, lies in the 
fact that he cannot talk and therefore makes 
himself ridiculous only on the rarest occasions. 


The Shot Heard Round the World 


The Bluegrass is by far the most important 
production center for these animals in America. 
Fourteen of the twenty leading American stal- 
lions are standing there, and about 60 per cent 
of the annual crop of foals is born there. 

But begin with the town—with Lexington: 

About the middle of June, 1775, a company 
of eight hunters prowling westward from 
Virginia pitched their camp on the Middle 
Fork of Elkhorn Creek. The location seemed so 
pleasant that they built themselves a perma- 
nent log cabin as headquarters, and since, in 
those days, one cabin was a town, they decided 
the place was worthy of a name. At this time 
news came across the mountains of the battle 
of Lexington in Massachusetts, which had 
been fought two months before. The hunters 
agreed that such a triumph for Continental 
arms should be fittingly honored, and so they 
named their site Lexington. Spindletop, Mrs. Miles Frank Yount’s well-known saddle-horse farm, specializes as well in purebred 

The little frontier post grew and soon it was Angus and Jersey cattle and Suffolk sheep. Bluegrass pasture is perfect for all kinds of livestock. 
in reality a village. Within twelve swift years 
of the cabin’s completion the first newspaper 
in the West was being printed there, the 
Kentucky Gazelle. In 1785 Lexington was 
able to boast an institution of higher learn- 
ing: Transylvania Seminary. It still exists 
as Transylvania University, and such cele- 
brated Americans as Henry Clay, Jefferson 
Davis and Isaac Shelby were prominent 
in its history. It is also proper to observe 
that by 1780 the best thoroughfare in town, 
Broadway —from the crest of the hill at Max- 
well Street to the edge of the settlement— 
was the official race path where the gentry 
miglit prove their boasts about the speed -of 
their horses. 
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Walnut Hall Farm raises Standardbred horses, beef With typical curiosity these yearlings of 
and dairy cattle, as well as these eager Beagles. | Walnut Hall Farm line up along roadside fence. 











‘Photographs by Bert Parry 
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Stallion “Coldstream,” of Coldstream Thoroughbred nursery, at 
daily exercise. Stallions are exercised just enough to work up a sweat. 


> 


Horse farms have three general rules: close all gates, don’t smoke around 
barns, don’t pat a stallion. Girls are patting yearling at Circle M Farm. 
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Keeneland, one of three non-profit tracks in America, is run by 
Thoroughbred breeders for sport alone, has 20 days of racing a year. 


The guide books to the Lexington of today 
speak with a rather wistful pride of ancient 
matters—the first blockhouse, the courthouse 
where Harman Blennerhassett was charged 
with complicity in Aaron Burr’s treason, the 
terminal of the first railroad ever built in the 
West. But none of these landmarks has really 
survived the rush of years. They endure sim- 
ply as tablets or markers upon the walls of 
newer structures. Indeed, the city of Lexing- 
ton, 1947, is not a picturesque settlement. In 
its busy prosperity it is hardly distinguishable 
from a hundred other towns of the Midwest: 
which is to say that the 70,000 people who in- 
habit the city and its immediate environs live 
for the most part in comfortable houses and 
apartments, its Main Street has rather at- 
tractive shops, its two chief hotels are old but 
serviceable, and its motor traffic is a problem. 
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The point is that the people of Lexington do 
not indulge in sentimental mooning about 
their glorious yesterdays. The most famous 
woman ever born in Kentucky surely was 
Mary Todd, who married Abraham Lincoln. 
But the house in which she lived in Lexington 
has degenerated to the status of an out-at- 
heels corner store, and a campaign to raise 
$10,000 among the townspeople for its pur- 
chase and restoration was a notable failire. 
Another house on the outskirts, where Lincoln 
courted the estimable lady, had to be torn down 
last year because it was falling apart. In short, 
the continuity of the Bluegrass way of life is not 
a matter of physical milestones, of hallowed 
spots, memorials and mummified institutions. 
Quite the contrary. 

The University of Kentucky, with its 6400 
students, is modern and eager after the fashion 
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Library in clubhouse at Keeneland Race Track is finest public library of 
its kind in America. Turf writers from all over the world make use of it. 


of its Midwest counterparts. It is set in splen- 
did buildings upon an expansive campus and is 
quite in tune with the times, forits football and 
basketball teams have won enviable renown. 
Within the confines of Lexington, also, there 
are two extremely well-dressed Federal insti- 
tutions: an immense hospital for war veterans 
and another hospital, largely devoted to the 
study and cure of narcotic addiction, run by 
the United States Public Health Service. 

But the most attractive of all things about 
this substantial town of Lexington is the way 
in which the ocean of bluegrass itself laps im- 
patiently at the immediate edges of the city. 
There is no transition area between town and 
country. You leave Main Street and within 
a matter of minutes in any direction you are 
in the full and open landscape, surrounded by 
the rolling fields, 
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The grass stretches as far as the eye 
can reach. It is not like prairie grass 
but rather like a well-kept lawn of fantastic 
dimensions, and indeed it is precisely that. 
There is a certain controversy as to whether 
this grass was growing in Kentucky when 
the Indians roamed there. Some say that 
it was. And yet in a hundred mellowed 
houses little old ladies will smile confidently 
and tell you, “My grandmother brought the 
first bluegrass to Kentucky—a handful of pre- 
cious seeds wrapped up in a cambric handker- 
chief.” Oh, the story varies a little from house 
to house. Sometimes the grass seeds were 
brought from England and sometimes from 
Virginia. And sometimes it was an embroi- 


dered bag rather than a cambric handkerchief. 
Whatever the truth may be, the green carpet 
lies upon the ground in our days—one of the 
most valuable crops in all the world. It is in 
May that the grass turns blue for a little while. 
Then it blossoms with almost microscopic 
azure flowers, and the seeds spring in the pods. 
Theseedsare carefully stripped off with special 
machines and sold to the wholesalers for about 
a dollar a pound. (They are worth $1.85 a pound 
in New York.) But that is only one of the care- 
taker operations which are bestowed by the 
owners upon this priceless turf. Each year it 
is chain-dragged and rolled, and mowed with 
care and rolled again, mile after mile of it, 
like the fairways of a prosperous golf links. 


Upon this turf, within a twenty-mile radius 
of Lexington, most of the Kentucky Thorough- 
breds first see the light of day. There is no easy 
way to determine how many horse farms there 
are, but it is possible to divide them into three 
general categories. First, there are the magnif- 
icent estates of the sporting owners—men who 
raise horses to race them, under their own col- 
ors, at tracks, fashionable and unfashionable, 
throughout the land. Second, there are a few 
big stud farms which produce solely for the 
market, which do not race their colts at all but 
sell them at the auctions before they have 
gained racing age. And, finally, there are the 
small, totally unspectacular breeders for the 
market—farmers who own a little stable of 


Lexington, busy and modern, is the hub of the picturesque bluegrass country 


Lexington from Lafayette Hotel looking west on Main Street. Lafayette 
has a “horseman’s corner” where horsemen talk shop by the hour. 


Robert Patterson’s cabin is on Transylvania 
campus: he was a founder of Lexington. 


Henry Clay built *‘Ashland”’ in 1806, planted 


there every tree native to his well-loved state. 
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Auctioneer George D. Scott, Jr., hard at work selling a cow and her calf 
at informal farmers’ auction. Farm machinery is sold as well as livestock. 


Mary Todd Lincoln home, West Main St., is 


swap shop. Town doesn’t stress its history. 
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brood mares which will produce a few foals 
every spring. 

It goes without saying that the first farms 
to catch the visitor’s eye in the Bluegrass are 
the celebrated sporting estates—Calumet 
Farm, owned by Warren Wright, whose silks 
of devil red have gone into the winner’s circle 
with some of the greatest racing champions of 
all time—Samuel D. Riddle’s Faraway Farm, 
with Man o’ War, the imperishable monarch 
of the turf—the C. V. Whitney farm, and Jock 
Whitney’s Llangollen and Mrs. Payne Whit- 
ney’s Greentree—the old Idle Hour Farm of 
Col. E. R. Bradley, which since his death has 
changed hands and become the Circle M—and 
Elmendorf, owned by P. A. B. Widener. 

It is a trifle disconcerting, at first, to dis- 
cover that all of these equine principalities 
were established by men who did not have a 
drop of Kentucky blood in their veins—by 
mere millionaires from the East or from Chi- 
cago. When they came into the Bluegrass with 
their bags of gold and their determination to 
be country gentlemen, they brought with them 
a deplorable ignorance of Kentucky tradi- 
tions. But perhaps it is the essence of the 
story that many of these men and even more 
of their sons have been absorbed into the Ken- 
tucky tradition. A native way of life which had 
grown a trifle shabby for all its well-tempered 
dignity was able to take new heart from the 
money which the newcomers lavished upon 
the land—and then that way of life captured 
the newcomers themselves. 


What Makes Horse Country 


Why did they come to Kentucky in the first 
place? Thoroughbreds had been bred in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland long before Kentucky be- 
came the horse country. But neither of those 
two states possessed, in such perfect balance, 
the four things essential to a successful horse 
farm : grazing land, and water, and shade trees, 
and equable climate. And neither possessed the 
bluegrass. The soil of this region and the grass 
growing out of it were designed by nature for 
the sustenance of livestock and particularly of 
horses. Close beneath the topsoil and freely 
intermingled with it is a deep layer of lime- 
stone. Elkhorn Creek and its branches are rich 
with phosphorus. These minerals make bone 
in a horse—compact, fine-grained bone that 
can endure the fierce pounding of a stretch run. 

if you ever pass that way, you will be struck 
immediately by the casual hospitality of the 
big horse farms. You will be welcome to come 
in and look around, if you will only be consider- 
ate enough to put out your cigarette first. If the 
highway gate isn’t open, then it will be equipped 
with a device for swinging it wide without 
getting down from your car. And you will 
drive toward the barns and offices upon 
smooth roads lined with trees, past paddocks 
where the handsome beasts and their offspring, 
quite used to company, graze unperturbed. 

The most widely renowned inhabitant of the 
state of Kentucky dwells in a low, simple 
building at Faraway Farm. His name is Man 
o’ War, and the hold which-he has upon the 
imagination of humankind is extraordinary 
indeed. Since he retired from racing in 1920, 
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more than three million people have called 
upon him to pay their respects. They have 
come from nearly every part of the. world. 
Few of them ever saw him race. Many of 
them, indeed, would hesitate before attending 
so sinful a thing as a horse race. But all sum- 
mer long, every summer, they tool in their 
cars, and they stand in the doorway of his 
stall, looking into eyes that still shine with an 
unquenchable fire. 

When a sufficient company is gathered. to- 
gether, Buddy Greves, Man o’ War’s groom and 
companion, is quite likely to deliver his lec- 
ture. No, it is not a lecture. It is a sermon, an 
organ song of words celebrating the deeds of 
the glorious champion, his matchless achieve- 
ments upon the turf, the splendor of his off- 
spring. “This is the mostest horse that ever 
ee 

Such is the refrain, and the facts of Man o’ 
War’sexistence fall here and there: his twenty- 
one races, of which he won twenty with purses 
of $249,465, and lost the other to a horse ap- 





The Horse Shoe is almost the sole night spot 
in Lexington. Entertaining is done at home. 


propriately named Upset—the catalogue of 
great horses he has sired, the winners of 
millions in their own racing days. Yet the 
facts are but an undertone to the poetry of 
Man o’ War: his knightly courage, his match- 
less heart, above all his royal blood. 

Early this summer Man o’ War’s doctor 
decided he should have privacy for a while, and 
so it is possible that he will not be entertain- 
ing visitors when you go to call. But Buddy 
Greves will probably tell you the story anyway. 

It is quite a spiel. You are a clod, no less, if 
you ever hear it without the sensation of goose 
pimples along your spine, and a queer little 
thrill rippling among your innards. 

Although the Calumet Farm of Warren 
Wright cannot boast the presence of The King 
himself, this wonderfully beautiful duchy is an 
almost perfect example of the sporting horse 
farm—and it has a few noble animals of its 
own, into the bargain. 

In the first place, it affords us a striking illus- 
tration of the way in which the Bluegrass ab- 
sorbs the outlanders who come within its in- 
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fluence—as China absorbed the Manchu con- 
querors. It was less than a quarter century 
ago, in 1924 to be exact, when the first Wright 
came into Kentucky. That was William Mon- 
roe Wright, of Chicago, the baking-powder 
king. In those days the harness horse, or 
Standardbred, was almost as fashionable as 
the Thoroughbred is today, and William 
Wright fancied spending a few of his millions 
upon the breeding of trotters and pacers. 

After something more than ordinary success 
in the production of harness-stakes winners, 
William Wright died in 1931 and his son War- 
ren inherited the farm. He immediately dou- 
bled its size so that it now contains 1100 almost 
perfect acres. He tore down all the old build- 
ings and put up new ones. Most revolution- 
ary of all, he switched from Standardbreds to 
Thoroughbreds. Furthermore, Warren Wright 
became his own farm manager, actually living 
upon the land for nearly half the year (an 
extraordinary predilection which has not yet 
taken the fancy of the Whitneys or the Riddles 
or the Fishers of Detroit). Wright gave up, 
one after another, his executive posts and di- 
rectorships in a score of corporations, and set- 
tled back to be a farmer. He put in herds of 
cattle and sheep and hogs. 

Nowadays, Warren Wright’s son is a full- 

. fledged Kentuckian, engaged in the insurance 
business in Lexington. The natives observe this 
with much pride, and then they nod an ex- 
planation: ‘ Young Warren Wright was raised 
strict,” they will tell you. 

The attraction extraordinary at Calumet, 
once you have got over the first rush of delight 
at the landscape—the carpeted fields and 
sheltering trees and white fences—and made 
your way toward the buildings that all are 
painted devil red, is a nine-year-old chestnut 
stallion named Whirlaway. 

We stopped our car on the gravel in front of 
the building which contains both the offices of 
the estate and the stallion barn. We went 
through a broad doorway and into an entrance 
hall all paneled in knotty pine—a very high 
room, with trophies hung upon the walls be- 
tween portraits of famous horses. An open 
doorway to our right led into a reception room, 
full of deep leather chairs and covered with a 
deep tan carpet. Through a similar doorway to 
our left we heard a typewriter clicking, and 
there was a girl working at a desk. 


A King With Three Crowns 


We said, “Good morning. 
Whirlaway >?” 

The girl looked up and smiled and said in 
the most hospitable voice in all the world, 
“Why, you sho’ can! Just go right on in.” 

So we opened a heavy oaken door, and went 
through, and there he was. 

Now it is important to understand this 
point: Here was Whirlaway standing in his 
stall, winner ofthat “ triple crown,”’ the Derby 
and the Preakness and the Belmont, winner of 
$561,161, all told, in three brief years of racing — 
which, until Assault and Stymie both topped it 
last June, was more than any other American 
horse had ever won. Alongside him in like 
stalls were three other (Continued on Page 98) 
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Samuel M. Look is a successful Bluegrass farmer whose “crop” is horses. 
On his small (56 acres) farm he raises Thoroughbreds for the market. 





The Fred B. Wachs family raise everything they need plus a couple 
of Thoroughbred mares. He is general manager of the Lexington Herald. 


Lexington is the biggest tobacco market in the world. 
Here Joe Burnette auctions off the good burley leaf. 


Tobacco plants are started under muslin, 
transplanted to plowed field around May 15. 








Ira Drymon, shown with son, also makes horse breeding pay. A dirt farmer, 
he raises tobacco, has 25 brood mares, stands other owners’ stallions. 


Latrobe stairway, Bodley House; Gen. Thos. Bodley paid just 2 pedigreed 
Merino rams for house, after War of 1812, when rams cost up to $10,000. 


Hogsheads of tobacco; $50,000,000 worth 
goes through Lexington warehouses each year. 
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The University of Kentucky has one of the finest veterinary col- 
leges in country, an experimental stock farm, a beautiful campus. 


(Continued from Page 96) stallions only a little 
less famous: Pensive and Bull Lea and Chance 
Play. In short, here were four horses which 
were, literally, priceless. And yet there was 
not a soul in sight. It is not beyond the con- 
ceiving of a city man that we might have been 
villains ben€ upon harm. But such a thing 
was quite beyond the thinking of the Kentuck- 
ians round about. Hurt a horse? Whatever 
would put a dirty notion like that in your head? 

All through the Bluegrass there is the same 
casual manner toward visitors. No pretense. 
No publicity stunts. All simple, just like a 
farm. You wanted to look at our horse? Well, 
he’s back there somewhere. Go ahead and look 
at him all you want to. 

It is nice. It is friendly. It makes you like 
people and have a good time. 

As a sporting breeder, Warren Wright raises 
Thoroughbred horses to race them in his own 
name and colors, rather than sell them in the 
market place. And it is a rather peculiar aspect 
of Thoroughbred breeding that the two things, 
sporting and marketing, very rarely are com- 
bined. For this reason: The universally ac- 
cepted method of dealing in Thoroughbred 
horseflesh is the auction sale. Yearling colts 
and fillies, youngsters who have never felt a 
saddle, are the goods dealt in. And a man 
sending his produce to this market is expected 
tosend allof his crop. He cannot hold out a few 
choice ones to race himself or even to dispose of 
by private arrangement. Such a procedure 
would reflect upon the quality of his whole con- 
signment to the sales: ‘So-and-so is holding 
out his best ones and selling the culls. I'll have 
nothing to do with that kind of deal.” 

So it is the accepted way of doing things that 
the sporting breeder does not market his 
youngsters, and the market breeder does not 
race his. 

There is one natural exception to this rule. 
The market breeder will often race his fillies— 
his brood mares of tomorrow—and it will add 
to their value if they have won a few purses. 
It is also the accepted thing that the sport- 
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ing breeder must be a fellow of solid wealth, 
because he is destined to lose money in for- 
midable amounts if he really pursues his hobby. 
Obviously, we have not the account books of 
Calumet Farm before us. But even if it be 
granted that the cattle and sheep and hogs 
will show a profit for the year’s end, raising 
and racing Thoroughbreds is hardly to be 
considered a sound venture from a business 
point of view. 


The Road to Churchill Downs 


In addition to its stallions, Calumet has 
about eighty brood mares. They and ‘their 
foals and the current crop of yearlings are 
stabled-in seven or eight big, solid buildings. 
There is a six-furlong private track to train 
the youngsters for their ultimate goals— 
Churchill Downs and Hialeah, Belmont and 
Santa Anita and the rest. It requires about a 
hundred men in permanent employment at the 
farm itself to care for the breeding, foaling, 
feeding, training and medicating of these ani- 
mals, At the top of the scale at the farm are the 


Life-size statue of Fair Play, sire of Man o” 
War, in horse cemetery at Elmendorf Farm. 









































































































Lexington has its quota of country clubs, which are patronized mostly by 
the younger generation. This is the Idle Hour Club, at eastern end of town. 





general superintendent, the farm manager, and 
the secretary-office manager, who must keep a 
voluminous set of records and carry on a great 
deal of business correspondence. These are im- 
portant and highly paid jobs. 

The ordinary workmen at the farm live in 


its dormitories or small houses, get board and 


lodging free and about $100 a month in cash 
wages. Every bit of the feed for the horses ex- 
cept the grass itself must be shipped in from 
other regions, for nobody around Lexington 
raises oats or corn or hay for baling. Over and 
over again you will hear the farmers say, “ The 
bluegrass is the most profitable crop we can 
raise. It doesn’t make sense to plow it up and 
plant corn and oats. You can buy those things 
from places that don’t have bluegrass.” 

When the youngsters of Calumet are 
of an age for racing they are turned over 
to the chief trainer, a man whose pay is 
commensurate with his immense experi- 
ence and knowledge of horses. He has a big 
staff of assistants, exercise boys and grooms 
and these, along with the horses, must be 
moved about the country by train or plane 
from track to track with the seasons. In addi- 
tion there are countless expenses for veterinary 
fees, equipment, stall rental at tracks and en- 
try fees at the races. 

Against this almost endless catalogue of 
costs, what are the rewards, the money return 
that may be hoped for? Every year in Amer- 
ica about 24,000 horse races are run, and there 
are about 18,000 horses in training and com- 
peting in them. The grand aggregate of purses 
offered is almost exactly $50,000,000. So Calu- 
met, with perhaps forty horses in training at a 
given season, can only try its best and hope 
for racing luck. Even in those great and 
memorable years when a Whirlaway comes 
along to sweep the board and win all the richest 
stakes, the stable counts itself fortunate to be 
able to write with black ink for a brief while. 

In addition to the purses it may win at the 
tracks, Calumet also expects a return from 
the services of the (Continued on Page 116) 
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“Listen here, buddy,” Johnson yelled. “I've made ten crossings in my time. . . .” 





Customs Inspectors are Mild 


Belligerent or sly travelers, however, often make their jobs difficult 


by PAUL D. GREEN 


"HEN THE QUEEN ELIZABETH tied up at 
\\/ its Hudson River pier in New York at 
the end of a recent transatlantic run, 
she discharged about 2300 passengers. These 
included the usual foreign dignitaries, U.N. del- 
egates, businessmen, Hollywood movie stars 
and Government officials. It also included 400 
aliens, twenty-six war brides, twelve British 
secretaries for U.N.—and a bellicose, burly, 
red-faced man whom we shall call Mr. 
Johnson. 
The foreign dignitaries were given quick 
entry, with nary a peep into their many pieces of 


luggage by the customs inspector. This same 


diplomatic “free entry” was likewise accorded 
the war brides, the English stenos, and the U.N. 
delegates. They were all off the pier within 
thirty minutes after strolling down the gang- 
plank, allowing for the usual press photes and 
interviews. 

The movie stars, however, got the same 
routine treatment as the plain Babbitts on the 
ship. But to hear our Mr. Johnson squawk, 
you’d think he had been singled out by the cus- 
toms inspector for an exasperatingly thorough 
search and questioning. . 

“Listen here, buddy,” Johnson yelled at the 
customs inspector. “I’ve made-ten crossings in 


Illustrations by George Wiggins 
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my time, and I never got such a going-over. 
Why, even foreign inspectors give an American 
better treatment than this.” 

“I’ve only been asking routine questions,” 
said the customs inspector mildly. 

“Routine, my eye!” cried Mr. Johnson’s 
rotund wife. “ You treat people like they were 
common criminals. All we’ve got is a lot of 
stuff with sentimental value.” 

A small crowd gathered, and the deputy col- 
lector in charge of the pier operation stepped 
up. ‘“What’s wrong?” he asked. 

““This man has been asking me a lot of stupid 
questions—where did I get this, how long have 
I had this? And I don’t like it. What’s his name 
and number? I’m going to report him.” 
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The HORN Luggage 
line is complete... in- 
cludes all types of hand 
luggage and trunks for 
every travel need. At 
most good stores every- 
where. We'll be glad to 
furnish the name of the 
nearest HORN dealer. 
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SO FIRST CLAss 


Once you see it, you'll want it! 


Unique in both style and utility, the Horn 
“CHECKABLE FORTNITER” is more 
than a suitcase . . . it’s a portable trunk. It’s 
light enough to carry, yet strong enough 
to check as baggage. 


Carries 3 men’s suits or several women’s 
dresses, plus other apparel for an extended 
trip. It’s entirely washable. 29’’x20’’x9”, 
designed to fit your car’s luggage com- 
partment. 

As attractive as it is functional, this coveted 
HORN “Checkable Fortniter” is available 
in either black or maroon. About $30.00 
in most localities. 


A PRODUCT OF RICE-STIX 


Manufacturers 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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““He’s only trying to do his job,” 
replied the deputy soothingly. He 
took Mr. Johnson’s declaration from 
the inspector. It was covered with 
pen scratches and showed no values 
for any items listed. The inspector 
spoke briefly to the deputy. 
“Pardon me, sir,” the deputy said. 
“But you seem to have forgotten to 





Some passengers try to make smug- 
gling deals with the crew members. 


list a few items—some Irish linens, a 
piece of heavy English silverware 
and a suit bought in London.” 

“Why—why,’’spluttered Johnson. 
“They were just gifts, and the suit 
is worn. They’re not worth any- 
thing.” 

“Let us be the judge of that, sir,” 
said the deputy firmly. ‘ You aresup- 
posed to declare everything you got 
overseas, whether it’s a gift or not. 
We'll decide if there’s duty on it.” 

Asin many cases of persons playing 
bully during customs inspection, Mr. 
Johnson simply was trying to avoid 
paying duties. Customs officers have 
a keen sixth sense which unerringly 
spots deadbeats. They are some- 
times aroused to suspicion by a per- 
son who is too co-operative—who 
declares over his $100 exemption 
and cheerfully points out every- 
thing on his list in one bag. Such 
conduct is often a red herring to 
draw the inspector’s attention from 
a trayful of French perfumes or a 
pocketful of Swiss watch parts. 


That familiar complaint of pre- 
war pleasure travel—*‘‘I was held up 
by the Customs for hours’ —prob- 
ably will be heard more and more 
often now that postwar trips are in- 
creasing. It can’t always be taken 
seriously, however. 

“We're the last persons passengers 
see,” an inspector complained, “and 
they blame everything on us.” 

Much of the criticism hurled at the 
customs inspectors is due to the pas- 
sengers’ misunderstanding or im- 
patience with regulations which 
seem cumbersome to them when 


they’re in a hurry, but actually are 
designed to provide the maximum 
protection for American business 
and Government interests. 

Before any ship or plane can dis- 
charge its passengers it must first 
have a clean bill of health from the 
U.S. Public Health doctor. He 
boards the ship at Quarantine, io- 
gether with members of the U S. 
Immigration Service and Custoins, 
to clear away most of the details be- 
fore the ship docks. The doctor is 
also the first man to board incoming 
overseas planes. As soon as he does, 
the gangplank is whisked away and 
may not be replaced until he signals 
clearance, which may be five or ten 
minutes later. His job is to safe- 
guard the health of American citi- 
zens by preventing communicable 
diseases coming ashore with passen- 
gers or crew members, who may 
not even suspect they’re infected. 

After the doctor signals clearance, 
passengers funnel through the Im- 
migration officials, who are inter- 
ested only in aliens. Then the pas- 
sengers go through Customs. 

I timed the landing of planes at 
LaGuardia recently and saw con- 
plete passenger lists of forty-five to 
fifty and nine crew members cleared 
within an hour after landing. Several 
times a second and third plane 
discharged their passengers before 
the first one was finished. 


Speeding the Queen 

I also timed the Queen Elizabeth 
to see how long it would take a big 
liner’s passengers to clear Customs. 
The ship tied up at 9 o’clock, and a 
few passengers came down the gang- 
plank. A number of first-class pas- 
sengers located all their baggage 
within fifteen minutes after docking, 
and were assigned an inspector right 
away. They were off the pier in half 
an hour. By 11 a.m., I counted 450 
first-class passengers handled and off 
the pier. Simultaneously, a few hun- 
dred more passengers were going 
through the cabin-section line, which 
started later, and another group was 
starting through the tourist section. 
The last group comprised most of the 
400 aliens, who were delayed be- 
cause they had to pass through the 
Immigration officials. By 1 p.m. the 
pier had only a few stragglers. 

The inspectors handled about 
1300 declarations, 9000 pieces of 
baggage, collected over $65,000 in 
duties, seized only six forbidden 
items, and sent a number of heavy 
packing cases of valuable merchan- 
dise to Public Stores for further 
checking. All this with 145 inspectors 
and appraisers, or one inspector for 
nine passengers, when the proper 
balance is one for every seven. W hen 
travel really gets under way, there 
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will be days when several big liners 
will dock in New York simultane- 
ously, and a dozen huge Clippers will 
wing in to La Guardia, straining the 
customs forces considerably. The 
current economy wave in Washing- 
ton prevents the Customs Depart- 
ment from adding new personnel to 
meet increasing demands on their 
time, created by expanding air travel. 

A big majority of the Queen 
Elizabeth passengers seemed satis- 
fied that their treatment by the 
Government agents had been effi- 
cient, courteous and as speedy as 
possible. Actually, for a full ninety 
minutes after the ship docked, there 
were inactive inspectors at the assign- 
ment desks, because passengers either 
had not yet come ashore, or had 
not located all their baggage. 


Tips to Travelers 


Of the few delays which were 
longer than normal, most were due 
to ignorance or lack of co-operation 
on the part of passengers, or to the 
peculiarity of their baggage or dec- 
larations. Mr. Johnson, of course, 
was the prize example of one of 
those held up. 

One aristocratic-looking gentle- 
man fumed while two officials 
struggled with his three-page dec- 
laration, which listed over a hundred 
items of expensive silverware and 
antiques. The Customs Bureau 
has specialists for appraising 
such things, as well as furs, 
gowns, millinery, pottery and china, 
art and optical instruments. The 
appraising of this man’s possessions 
was so complicated that in order not 
to keep him on the pier all day, the 
valuable and delicate stuff was re- 
packed and shipped to the special 
Public Stores under bond for a more 
leisurely check. 

Another woman was hopping mad 
because the inspector seized a handful 
of gorgeous bird-of-paradise plumes, 
including two which were sewn on 
her chic Paris hat. 

“What good is my hat without 
those feathers?” she wailed. But the 
inspector coldly removed the forbid- 
den decorations. The Audubon Soci- 
ety has helped bring about restric- 
tions against the importation of wild 
birds, dead or alive, in part or whole. 

On the other hand, one wealthy 
man was surprised to receive quick 
clearance free of duty with a quarter 


of a inillion dollars’ worth of uncut 
emeralds. Since the labor would be 
done ‘n America, the emeralds were 
nond::tiable. 

In ‘many cases, special duties are 
imposed to protect American rep- 
reseiiatives of businesses—trade- 
mark owners of such items as per- 
= liquor, cigars and cameras. 

or 


stance, only one bottle of 


certain brands of perfume is al- 
lowed to be taken in by a passenger, 
whether or not he’s used up his $100 
free allowance. 

The same type of regulations 
applies to foreign cameras and lenses. 
One item apiece is allowed and per- 
mission must be obtained to import 
others. There is also a limit of 100 
Havana cigars per resident, and only 
one gallon of wine, liquor or spirits 
can be brought in by any one citizen. 

Some people try to smuggle in for- 
bidden items or high-duty merchan- 
dise such as jewelry and watches. 
Before the war, there was an epi- 
demic of jewel and fur smuggling 
among well-to-do persgns, several in 
the entertainment world. In the New 
York Customs House are shelves 
of gimmicks such as shoes with 
hollow heels, tooth-paste tubes in 
which diamonds were cached, false- 
bottomed luggage, tomato-juice cans 
in which vacuum containers of dope 
were floated, hollow false teeth to 
hold single gems, box cameras and 
film containers with rigs for holding 
jewels and dope. 

Recently a customs inspector 
searched every conceivable hiding 
place on a ship coming from Cuba 
until he found what he was looking 
for in an upholstered chair in the 
cocktail lounge. Its seat was stuffed 
with $18,000 in gold bullion hidden 
by the purser. 

Customs officials usually _re- 
ceive tips from professional informers 
looking for fees, which they collect 
when their leads-result in heavy 
duties and fines. Quite often, the 
very vendor who sells expensive 
baubles to Americans in foreign 
countries reports them to American 





Merely list the item’s original pur- 
chase value when filling out form. 


customs officials, on the correct as- 
sumption that some will try to 
smugglé in the trinkets to evade 
duties. There is also a perpetual 
“suspect” list given to the deputy 
collector in charge of every plane 
and ship arrival. Whenever there is 
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Plan now to spend your fall vacation on this 2000 
acre “country estate”. Autumn is the perfect time 
to enjoy the exceptional sports facilities, the social 
activities, and a “pick-up” in vitality afforded by 
the famed therapeutic baths and mineral waters. 
Excellent cuisine, new cocktail lounge, dancing. 


TWO CHAMPIONSHIP GOLF COURSES 
BADMINTON «+ 


Served by Monon and B & O Railroads 


TENNIS - 
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HIKING - 


ARCHERY 
SKEET SHOOTING 


Private Airport 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS wort. 


Home of Pluto Water 
FRENCH LICK, INDIANA 
MICHAEL J. KELLEY, GENERAL MANAGER 
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NEW, DIFFERENT 
1947 GRAFLEX 


U | 
mihi) +y PHOTO CONTEST 


$5,000.00 


"7ihe 
PRIZES 


FOR SPECIFIC CONTEST GROUPS! 











& B c Color 
Group Group Group Section 
First Prize $250 $500 $500 $500 
Second 150 250 250 250 
Third 100 150 150 150 
20 Honor 
Awards—each 25 25 25 











NEW Pacemaker SPEED GRAPHIC 


See this remarkable all-new SPEED 
GRAPHIC ... the last word in precision 
workmanship...the ideal camera for 
taking those prize-winning shots! Avail- 
able now in 24x34 and 4x5 film sizes 
(soon available in 314x4%4) —new 
SPEED GRAPHICS and new CROWN 
GRAPHICS-—the ultimate in functional 
versatility ! 


NEW Pacemaker Crown GRAPHIC 


Designed for those who demand all 
the features of the famous SPEED 
GRAPHIC but do not require the added 
versatility of the all-new focal-plane 
shutter. 


GRAFLEX 
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Don’t wait another day...enter this great 
new contest now. Just step into your near- 
est Graflex Dealer for your entry blanks, 
Submit up to 10 black-and-white and five 
color entries! 

CLASSIFICATIONS 
A. Teen-age photographers—all who will 
not have reached their 20th birthday by 
Oct. 1, 1947, 
B. Non - professional photographers —al! 
who earn less than half their annual income 
from the sale of their pictures. 
C. Professional photographers —al] who 
earn the major part of their income through 
photography. 
COLOR SECTION Open to all groups. 
PRESS AWARD—$300.00—open to all 
groups. Any photograph published in a 
newspaper or national magazine between 
Oct. 1, 1946 and Oct. 1, 1947 is eligible. 
Entries must have been 
taken with Graphic, 
Graflex, Crown or Cen- 
tury cameras... any- 
where in the world... 
between Oct. 1, 1946 
and Oct. 1, 1947. Post- 
marked not later than 
midnight Oct. 1, 1947. 
In case of ties duplicate 
prizes awarded! 


INC. Rochester 8, New York 


Vist GRAFLEX Information Centers—at 50 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, & 3045 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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When the train whistle’s low moan seems 


to signal end of day, relax in a COURTLEIGH 
TRAVELLER, and plan tomorrow in perfect comfort 
in this handsomely styled, shawl collar rayon robe that 

answers the traveler's dream. For it’s crease-resistant, washable. 
Rugged in wear...long on style...light in weight. Featherweight in fact... 
and folds easily into its practical, matching kit...a space-saver the 

seasoned traveler appreciates as much as the smart COURTLEIGH colors: 
Maroon, navy and gray pencil stripes. Maroon and navy polka 


dots, or neat figured pattern. About $7.95. 


ASK BY NAME FOR THE QUALITY PRODUCTS OF ELY a WALKER SAINT LOUIS 3 





definite information that merchan- 
dise is being smuggled in, special 
squads swarm over a ship, search 
ventilators, laundry bags, garbage 
cans and hollow parts of electrical 
fixtures. They even unscrew cyl- 
inder heads and pipes and tubes 
in the engine room, to find loot. 
The chances are heavily against 
the would-be smuggler. The profes- 
sional boys are usually well-tabbed 
and the amateur passenger trying 
to chisel a few dollars in duties is 





Be sure you've listed all items ac- 


quired abroad before the inspection. 


usually clumsy about it and he is 
caught easily. 

On a recent arrival, for example, 
while customs inspectors were ques- 
tioning a woman about a diamond 
necklace valued at $20,000, they 
noticed another passenger listening 
to the whole conversation. Suspect- 
ing that his interest was more than 
idle curiosity, they gave him a 
thorough going-over. They found a 
money belt on his person with 100 
Swiss watch parts, and numerous 
other dutiable and undeclared items 
scattered throughout his effects. 

Anyone caught bringing in duti- 
able and undeclared merchandise 
loses the goods by confiscation, next 
pays the original duty, plus a fine 
equal to that duty; then he is given 
the opportunity to buy the merehan- 
dise back from the Governmentat its 
full domestic value in the U.S. plus 
payment of a penalty equal to the 
amount of the domestic value. In 
such cases, a single item costs prob- 
ably three times its true worth to 
the duty evader. 

The following resumé of customs 
regulations and information should 
help travelers avoid such penalties 
and speed their passage through Cus- 
toms at the end of a journey. They 
apply mainly to incoming passengers 
from overseas points, not from Can- 
ada and Mexico, for which slightly 
different rules apply. 
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All incoming passengers are <i- 
vided into two classes: resident aid 
nonresident. The former are Amer- 
ican citizens who maintain homes in 
the United States and have been cut 
of the country for more than forty- 
eight hours. They are allowed $1(0 
exemption for each member of ihe 
family. This exemption must jot 
violate the restrictions mentioned 
earlier on certain types of merchan- 
dise. 

Nonresidents may be visiting 
foreigners, or Americans who have 
had several years of residence abroad 
and none in the United States, 
They are allowed to bring in, duty 
free, an unlimited amount of per- 
sonal possessions, household goods, 
jewelry and gifts—provided the ar- 
ticles are suitable to their station in 
life and are not intended for sale. 

In both cases, every person enter- 
ing the U.S. from overseas must 
make out a baggage declaration, 
although the senior member of a 
family may include his whole group 
on one declaration. Numbered blanks 
are usually distributed by the purser 
the day after a ship leaves the last 
port before heading for the U.S. 
Passengers coming in on planes have 
considerably less time to make out 
their declarations, usually only a few 
hours. The flight hostesses or pursers 
on the big Clippers will help fill them 
out. Baggage restrictions and the 
general conditions of air travel, 
where you can rarely change your 
clothes en route or have access to 
your baggage, reduce the problem 
somewhat. Seagoing passengers av- 
erage four to ten pieces of luggage 
and some have ample time to make 
deals with crew members to help 
smuggle things off. The close public 
quartersofa plane and lack of walking 
space practically preclude smuggling. 

The passenger does not deduct the 
$100 exemption per person on the 
declaration. Nor does he attempt to 
determine how much an item of 
foreign-bought clothing has depre- 
ciated through wear. He merely de- 
clares the original purchase value. 
The customs appraisers are the sole 
judges of the dutiable value of any 
merchandise, and they are reason- 
able when it comes to used items. 


How the System Works 


The completed declarations are 
handed to the boarding customs 
officials on ships, or taken to the cus- 
toms officers by airplane pilots. Cus- 
toms inspectors who board ships at 
Quarantine have a chance to make 
cursory surveys of all declarations 
while the ship is steaming up the 
harbor. They can correct any wrong 
declaration, or secure additional in- 
formation where they think it is nec- 


essary. 
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Once ashore at large ports—off 
the pier or plane—the passenger 
heads first for the baggage section. 
Piers are subdivided according to 
classes—first, cabin and tourist; and 
each section has large markers for 
each letter of the alphabet under 
which the baggage is placed. The 
Customs is not responsible for get- 
ting baggage ashore. 


What You Can’t Import 


You cannot get an inspection un- 
til you have located the total number 
of pieces you've listed on your dec- 
laration. 

On incoming ships, the baggage 
is almost invariably on the pier— 
except for the heavy stuff in the 
freight holds—before the passen- 
gers. On incoming planes, un- 
fortunately, the passengers usually 
have cleared the doctor and the Im- 
migration officials and are waiting 
at the Customs desk before their 
baggage has arrived. 

Before you open your bags, the 
inspector will ask: “Is this your 
signature on the declaration? Are 
you sure you have declared every- 
thing you acquired abroad? Have 
you located all of your baggage?” 

At this stage, you still can tell him 
that you have omitted something in 
error, and it will be added with no 
penalty imposed on you. Once you 
begin to open your bags, it is too 
late to “remember”’ forgotten items 
of merchandise. 

To make inspection easy, as many 
dutiable items as possible should be 
placed in one container. The duties 
charged vary greatly according to 
the type of merchandise—some are 
based on value (ad valorem), some on 
sizes and weights, others on units. 
The customs cashiers have a huge 
handbook to determine the exact 
duties. Some items, although not 
dutiable, are held up for further 





checking or are forbidden entry en- 
tirely. Motion-picture films, particu- 
larly, are always retained for run- 
ning-off by the Customs, looking for 
obscene or other prohibited material. 
Of late there has been a flood of ob- 
scene films, books, and lewd post 
cards seized from passengers coming 
from France and Cuba. 

Only recently, members of the 
family of a Fifth Avenue jeweler 
were caught bringing in expensive 


- items by plane, declaring them as 


personal property. Later, they were 
found on sale at his shop. 

Narcotic drugs are strictly pro- 
hibited. Any nursery stock, seeds or 
plant products capable of culture 
are forbidden, unless approved by 
the Department of Agriculture. 
Sealskins cannot be brought in, ex- 
cept under complicated interna- 
tional regulations, but seal coats 
may be taken in if you can prove 
you purchased them from legitimate 
merchants here or abroad. Parrots, 
serums and toxins (unless approved 
by the U. S. Public Health Service), 
canaries (unless approved by the 
U.S. Department of the Interior), 
eggs of wild birds, products of con- 
vict, forced or indentured labor; 
lottery tickets and immoral or se- 
ditious literature, contraceptives, and 
counterfeit coins, certain foreign 
securities, arms and ammunition; 
liquor candy, absinthe and white- 
phosphorus matches just about com- 
plete the list of restricted or for- 
bidden items. 

For a while yet, there are certain 
restrictions on bringing in currency. 
However, you may bring in an un- 
limited amount of foreign currency, 
and American currency up to and 
including twenty-dollar bills. 

One last word of advice: Unless 
you like to cool your heels on a pier, 
don’t be overbearing like Mr. John- 
son. THE END 


Lewd post cards, parrots are among items Customs forbids or restricts. 
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SEE MORE OF 
ARIZONA’S WONDERS 
ON THE WAY! 


or a thrilling prelude to a wonderful winter, 

make the trip through scenic northern Arizona. 
See the points pictured here, plus the Painted Desert, 
the Petrified Forest, and many more travel adven- 
tures. Explore as you like, then turn south, and 
descend from the land of tall pines to the land of 
tall cacti: Arizona's Valley of the Sun. 


Here in this semi-tropic vacation paradise, you'll 
enjoy balmy, sun-drenched days of loafing, swim- 
ming, golf, horseback riding and sightseeing. The 
climate is especially marvelous in fall and early 
winter; the air is dry and invigorating. Many fine 
motor courts await the automobile traveler in the 
Valley of the Sun. Hotel reservations and rentals are 
easy to obtain early in the fall. Plan now to start soon. 
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A mile downstream from the deep pool in which he first rose to the fly, the Atlantic salmon is led, tired, into shallow water to the net. 


Salute to Salar 


The Atlantic salmon is the king of all game fish that rise to a fly 


by DAVID NEWELL 


ARK spruce and balsam cover steep slopes. 
1) Below the sunny, tumbling riffles the 
water deepens and swirls against weath- 

ered gray rock. At the head of the pool the 
current boils and eddies around a great brown 
boulder, which barely breaks the surface. Di- 
rectly below and behind this boulder the flow 
divides and there is a smooth run of deep, dark 
water. This is where a salmon lies. Three 
feet beyond, the fly will drown in the white 
water. Three feet below, it will miss its target. 
You work out line carefully, for your quarry, 
Salar the Salmon, is shy and wise. The fly 
settles, finally, exactly right. The tiny collec- 


= 


These two salmon were taken on dry flies on 
the Cains River, New Brunswick, in autumn. 
Early in the season, when the water is roily 
from spring freshets, wet flies are preferred. 


tion of feathers dances along the surface of the 
smooth run. You see the vague, broken outline 
of a boulder in the depths. Then, suddenly, 
from nowhere, a shadow appears. It takes 
shape. There is a flash of warm silver and the 
fly is gone. You tense your wrist, the rod bends, 
and you feel a solid, pulsing, agitated weight 
on your line, your rod and your arm. In the 


Saal 
tm ——— 


quiet of the north woods, two hundred miles 
from the sea, you have found the king of 
game fish. 

The salmon makes his first run, then leaps. 
It is a purposeful, driving, torpedolike lunge, 
as if he meant to free himself by sheer speed 
and power, to snap your fine gut leader by 
drag alone, and he disappears with a beauti- 
ful flash of color in a mist of spray into the 
foaming water. 

It is a breath-taking sight when this great 
fish comes into .the air, and almost incredible 
because the pool in which he lies is so small. 
One might expect trout in this small stream. 
But here is a seagoing battler a yard long! 
You have come a thousand miles to meet him 
here, and he is worth it. 

If you are skillful and careful, and lucky, you 
bring him to the net. He is fresh from the sea, 
bright and strong and full of life. Doggedly he 
tries to turn down into the cool, green depths, 
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even when his strength is almost 
gone. And, if you are old at the 
game and have come to honor this 
warrior, you may release him gently 
and wish him luck. 

To take salmon on a dry fly the 
angler must have great patience and 
skill. The fly must be presented ex- 
actly right, and it must be presented 
over and over again. Salar does not 
feed when coming into fresh water 
to spawn, but he had fed and fat- 
tened on flies as he made his way 
down the river where he was spawned 
to the sea. Now, back in the same 
river to carry on the cycle of life, he 
suddenly feels the old urge to rise to 
the fly. He may be only in a playful 
mood; he may have a memory of 
appetite. Who knows? At any rate, 
if your fly is there at that moment, 
and has been gently and naturally 
presented, the salmon may take it 
and you will have sport. 


Where Salar Bites 


Because of stream obstruction 
and pollution the salmon runs in 
United States rivers have practi- 
cally disappeared. Maine is making 
a belated effort to bring them back, 
and early results are gratifying. In 
the wilderness rivers of the Mari- 
time Provinces, in Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, New Brunswick and New- 
foundland, however, salmon fishing 
is good. 

Salmon begin to come into the 
rivers there in late May or early 
June and their runs continue until 
late fall. In New Brunswick’s fa- 
mous Cains River, where the ac- 
companying pictures were taken, 
fall fishing is at its best. Crisp air, 
flaming maples and golden birches 
add to the charm of the sport. In- 
sects are gone by this time and the 
nights are still and cold. Since the 
salmon season on the Cains extends 
to the middle of October, a man 
may vary his sport with an occa- 
sional day afield for deer, ruffed 
grouse and woodcock. 

Fall-run salmon remain in the 
rivers over the winter, and the early- 
spring fishing is excellent. Special 
permits are issued to take salmon 
with barbless hooks between April 
first and the opening of the regular 
season, provided that not more than 
ten fish are hooked in one day by an 
angler and not more than one fish 
retained. The use of gaffs is pro- 
hibited prior to May 24th. These 
fish which have stayed in fresh 
water through the winter become 
very dark in color and are called 
black salmon. Some anglers regard 
them as being inferior to fresh-run, 
“bright salmon,” but this is a mat- 
ter of opinion. They will take large 
wet flies freely and furnish plenty of 
fast action. 
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Wet flies are preferred in all of 
the rivers early in the season, as the 
water is high and roily from spring 
freshets. Such tried old patterns as 
the Silver Doctor, Jock Scott, Black 
Dose, Mar Lodge, Durham Ranger 
and Dusty Miller are excellent, 
particularly in the larger sizes. 
Later, in July and August, when the 
streams have become quiet and the 
water is low and clear, dry flies 
come into their own. As dry-fly 
fishing for Atlantic salmon is a 
comparatively recent development, 
largely pioneered by American and 
Canadian anglers, there is no ortho- 
dox list of flies. Many fishermen tie 
their own, experimenting on dif- 
ferent rivers. Some of the better 
known are the Gray Wulff, White 
Wulff, Jennings Stone Fly and Gray 
Palmer. 

The very long, heavy, two-handed 
rods, standard equipment of British 
and Scottish fishermen for many 
years, are gradually disappearing 
on the Canadian streams, although 
still popular on big rivers such as 
the Restigouche, where the water is 
heavy and the fish run large. Amer- 
ican sportsmen generally favor 
lighter tackle. An ideal rod for all- 
around use—wet-fly and dry-fly— 
is a steelhead or grilse rod of about 
six and a half or seven ounces, with 
a detachable butt. The reel should 
be one which can hold 100 yards of 
eighteen-pound-test silk or Nylon 
bait-casting line as a filler under the 
fly line. Leaders should be tapered 
gut, nine to twelve feet long. Natu- 
rally, dry-fly leaders, for use in low, 
clear water, must be lighter than for 
large wet flies, and many fishermen 
use a leader tapered to 1-X. An ex- 
perienced trout dry-fly fisherman 
can take Atlantic salmon with more 
or less the same technique he uses 
in trout fishing, although the sal- 
mon does not usually rise quite so 
fast as a trout. It follows, therefore, 
that the angler must not strike so 
quickly if he wishes to avoid taking 
the fly away from a fish. 


Fishing for All 


It is commonly believed that all 
of the good salmon water in Canada 
is owned by private clubs, and that 
an outsider has little chance of 
finding good fishing. This is far 
from the truth. There are numerous 
camps which offer long stretches of 
water with many excellent pools. 
It is true that this water is leased 
by various guides and camp owners, 
but they in turn care for many 
hundreds of American fishermen 
who do not belong to clubs and 
must take their salmon fishing 
where they can find it. 

There are many salmon camps 
throughout New Brunswick on 


famous streams—the St. John, 
Northwest and Southwest Mira- 
michi, Cains, Tobique, Upsalquitch, 
Restigouche and Tabusintac. There 
is an extra rod fee on parts of the 
Restigouche and Upsalquitch which 
are “‘government reserve” waters, 

There are no privately owned 
waters in Newfoundland or Nova 
Scotia. In recent years air service 
has opened up good fishing on some 
hitherto inaccessible Newfoundland 
rivers north of Bonne Bay— River 
of Ponds, the Serpentine and Port- 
land Creek—as well as the Upper 
and Lower Humber. Also, practi- 
cally virgin water can be reached by 
air along the south coast, such as 
White Bear River, Little Grey 
River and Long Harbour River. 
Even with air transportation there 
will be no danger of overfishing 
there for many years to come be- 
cause of the vastness of the country 
and the innumerable streams and 
creeks. 

Nova Scotia advertises forty 
salmon streams open to fishermen. 
Camps, boats and guides are readily 
available for such famous streams 
as the Medway, Mersey, Margaree 
and Sherbrooke. In the waters of 
the latter two the fish run very large. 
A fishing permit costs only $5.00 
and is good for the entire season. 

There are many fine streams in 
Quebec and some very large fish are 
taken from the Gaspé Peninsula. 
Anticosti Island also offers excellent 
salmon fishing. 

But wherever you go, whether it 
is the big, rushing Restigouche or 
the small pools of the upper Tobique, 
you will find the Atlantic salmon 
the king of all game fish which rise 
to a fly. THE END 
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A young dragon, lying along the branch of a tree, has taken refuge from a 
large, older dragon who was too lumbering to follow him up into the tree. 


(Continued from Page 82) 


ing them. They had tried to round 
the point when conditions were at 
their worst, with the wind blowing 
hard against the tidal stream. 

Next I went to Rintja, the small 
island east of Komodo, which also 
has a fairly large dragon popula- 
tion, but here, too, I saw only small 
dragons. By now I had spent three 
months without seeing a twenty- 
foot dragon. Yet, though my search 
for the monsters was a flop, I was 
not alone, for the Dutch expedition 
also failed to find them. The Ko- 
modo hunters told me that they also 
had never seen a dragon more than 
ten feet long. They knew that no tales 


of twenty-foot monsters had been ~ 


passed down by their ancestors, who 
probably began to hunt in the is- 
land a thousand years ago. 

The dragon’s temperament was 
far milder than I had been led to 
expect. He was not in the least like 
the ferocious dinosaur Tyranno- 
saurus Rex of the encyclopedia I 
read, either in- build or in disposi- 
tion. He had fallen short, very 
short, of his reputation. As far as I 


was concerned, he was debunked. . 


There was only one way to save the 
situation. If I couldn’t have ad- 
ventures with the dragons, I would 
have fun with them. 


Komodo Circus 


When I had rigged up a derrick to 
Stop them from gobbling up the 
bait too fast, they had put on some 
lively acts, such as walking along 
a wobbly pole or jumping from the 
ground to a hanging pig. Now I 
would go all the way. I built the 
Props for a circus, to be held in a 
dry stream bed at the bottom of a 
big ravine, deep in the heart of the 
Komodo jungle. The backdrop was 
the Bintang’s mainsail, a white 
sheet of canvas, held upright by 


two trees I hed cut down and set 
in the dry stream bed. In front of 
the sail were the props, a hoop to 
jump through, another pole. 

My confidence in my dragon 
friends was fully justified. One after 
another, they jumped through the 
hoop. Sometimes a dragon leaped 
onto the hoop instead of through it. 
When this happened, the impact 
made the hoop swing and turn so 
that the clinging dragon, his tail 
curling gracefully to help him keep 
his balance, swung through the air 
and became the Daring Young Man 
on the Flying Trapeze. The old, fat 
dragons, too heavy for jumping 
through the hoop, played their parts 
by getting up on their hind legs and 
hanging on by their. teeth—another 
old circus trick—while they made 
grotesque gestures with legs and 
tails. Then they were the clowns of 
the circus. But there were more 
impressive moments, too, when they 
reared, wildly beating the air with 
their great forepaws, their long 
curved claws spread and extended, 
their huge jaws gaping wide. Then 
they were the lions of the circus. 

After I had taken about a hun- 
dred such photographs the show 
came to an end. During the whole 
performance, and in all the prepara- 
tions for it, I used no compulsion of 
any kind. The dragons were not 
caught and put in an enclosure. All 
the time they were free to come and 
go as they liked, to go home and 
sleep or to jump through my hoop. 
After I had put them in the right 
mood with luscious food, with more 
in sight, they chose to jump through 
the hoop, to the amazement of my 
sailors and a group of Komodo 
hunters: I’m sorry I can’t report I 
saw ferocious man-killing dragons 
twenty-three feet long. They were 
reasonably friendly fellows only ten 
feet long. THE END 








“Want A Delightfully New Experience? 
+ » Go Vacationing in a Vagabond! 


“The interior loveliness. just makes you relax after: 
a day of golf. . . or fishing . . . or swimming. 
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PLACES TO STAY 
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Casa Blanca 


Desert resort for 
the discriminating 


Exclusive Casa Blanca offers 
the ultimate in beauty and 
comfort. Situated on the 
edge of Arizona’s Valley of 
the Sun, with a fabulous vista 
of desert and mountain. 
December to April. 


Write Foster Kelly 
CASA BLANCA 
SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA 
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saline, calcium and iron—for your 
enjoyment of magical waters and 
miracle baths, coupled with every 
sport and recreation. American 
Plan rates for rooms with private 
bath from $45. to $80. a week. 
Write Eppley Hotels Company, 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri, for 
Holiday literature and the book 
“NEW HEALTH AWAITS YOU”. 
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This yeor, give colds the slip . . . 
bring the le family to friendly 
Arizona's most comfortable, yeor- 
round, residential hotel 


Sun-blezed, moisture-tree 
wermth all winter long 
* Pi q < ah 
@ Riding - Golf - Swimming 
@ Luxurious Accommedetions 
@ 5 miles from Festive Mexico 





Scenery 
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HOLIDAY’S Places to Stay 


advertisers will gladly send rates, de- 
seriptive material and full particulars to . 


help you select a delightful vacation spot. 
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WESTWARD HA! 
(Continued from Page 74) 


A charming surprise awaited us. 
The bowlines were scarcely secured 
before word arrived that in three 
days we were to head back to Chin- 
wangtao and discharge the girdles 
after all. A pall descended on the 
ship. Hirschfeld and I sat drearily 
in the deserted smoking room, won- 
dering whether to transfer to an- 
other ship, or stay ashore until the 
Fish returned, or just hang our- 
selves from the nearest yardarm. 
We probably would have done the 
last had not the captain anticipated 
us and hid it in a locker. Even- 
tually we decided to spend a night 
or two in Shanghai and see what 
diversions it offered. All the way 
across the Pacific there had been 
rumors of exquisitely complaisant 
White Russian countesses and un- 
imaginable sins. Neither of us 
smoked opium, but we had no 
objection to learning. We thought 
we might even pick up a priceless 
bit of jade. We were in a mood for 
adventure. We got it. 

We received the first installment 
before we even set foot on the 
levee. The tender which bore us to 
the Bund had no allotted slip or 
jetty; it merely tied up in slapdash 
fashion after five other boats each 
moored to the one adjoining it, and 
the passengers swarmed over the 
lot like ants over a sugar bowl. In 


_ effect, what you had was a Bronx 


subway rush with water jumps. 
One moment I was braced against 
a stanchion gaping at the sky line; 
the next, I was caught up in a swirl 
of coolies and shot forward down 
into a barge full of stones. I clawed 
my way across it, sprang down a 
dark companionway, stumbled over 
three citizens stuffing themselves 
with bean curd, and landed in a per- 
ilously tossing sampan. As I 
straightened up to catch my breath, 
the second wave hit me. 


Introduction to the Bund 


I saw Hirschfeld go past, flailing 
and kicking, his beard high in the 
air. “ Hirschfeld!” I screamed pite- 
ously, “ Tovarisch!”” He paid me no 
attention; he had other -fish to fry. 
I lowered my head like a bull and, 
with two Cantonese encircling me, 
did a line plunge. I reached terra 
firma a broken man, my collar in 
shreds, eyeglasses twisted, stream- 
ing with perspiration. Hirschfeld 
was nursing a wrenched knee, 
having slipped and fallen between 
two boats in the melee. He had a 
bloody nose and had lost a shoe, but 
otherwise he was as fit as a fiddle. 

To regain some measure of poise, 


we proceeded to the Cathay Hotel, 





He would have cheerfully slit my 
windpipe for a shiny red apple. 


reputedly Shanghai’s finest, and 
had a drink apiece. The bill came 
to $39,000 Chinese National cur- 
rency—about $3.25—and we left a 
tip of $5000, or forty-two cents. The 
exchange rate at the moment was 
twelve thousand Chinese dollars to 


the American one, and prices had , 


more or less kept abreast. Our room, 
for instance, was $126,000 a day— 
something over ten dollars—and our 
breakfast $41,000. The real draw- 
back, though, was the complete 
lack of any form of heat. A ton of 
coal cost three hundred U.S. dol- 
lars—in any case a purely academic 
consideration at the Cathay, as the 
Japanese had stripped it of radia- 
tors and boilers. That night will 
linger in my memory as one of the 
most agonizing I have ever en- 
dured. It sounds incredible, but our 
teeth chattered so loudly that 
several Americans resident there 
phoned the embassy to report gun- 
fire. Just to indicate how cold it 
was, I left a tumbler of water at my 
bedside and when I woke up, it was 
gone. Hirschfeld had drunk it and 
also had eaten the glass. That 
certainly was a cold night. 

The following day we embarked 
on a shopping tour of the antique 
bazaars in the Kwantung Road, 
charmed at every turn by the inde- 
scribable wealth of imagination the 
Chinese lavish on their art. Sur- 
rounded by so much beauty, it was 
difficult to determine what to 
choose; Hirschfeld finally settled on 
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an imitation cloisonné cigare‘te 
stand complete with match re. 
ceptacle and ash trays, and I bourht 
three ivory back-scratchers you 
could not duplicate in San Fran- 
cisco for Jess than a quarter. About 
midafternodn we traced our sicps 
to the American Club, a pleasant 
establishment in Foochow Road 
made doubly delightful by the cir- 
cumstance that it had the only 
heated bar in town. Five whisky 
sours drove the chill from our bones, 
and we decided to have a drink. 
There then ensued a hazy interval 
during which I seem to recall the 
sound of a cupful of poker dice being 
thrown repeatedly against a board 
and a playful attempt on my part 
to comb Hirschfeld’s beard with a 
back-scratcher. From time to time 
strange faces swam into my field of 
vision. I remember a_ laborious, 
protracted recital by an UNRRA 
official of his difficulties in persuad- 
ing the Chinese to eat canned 
peaches, but part of it was being 
given in Russian and some men 
were accompanying him on bala- 
laikas. It suddenly grew much 
colder and I found myself in a very 
dim night club, teaching an exoph- 
thalmic Hungarian girl the Cuban- 
ola glide. The next morning I felt re- 
markably listless and there was an 
outbreak of beef Stroganoff on my 
tie as though I were coming down 
with a fever, but these symptoms 
soon passed, and by noon I was able 
to keep down a little clear broth 
made of Angostura, lemon peel, and 
bourbon. 


Great Wall and Small Fleas 


What with the penetrating cold 
and the cost of living in Shanghai, 
it seemed on the whole inadvisable 
to tarry, and folding our hands sub- 
missively, we journeyed north once 
more to Chinwangtao on the Fish. 
It took four interminable days to 
get rid of our cargo; my companion 
mooned in the cabin buffing his 
nails and I made a short excursion 
to Shanhaikwan to see the Great 
Wall. The Great Wall can also be 
seen facing Page 556 of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica by simply stretch- 
ing your hand toward the bookcase, 
though the chances of picking up 4 
flea are very much smaller. Shat- 
haikwan, it is interesting to note, 
has the smallest fleas in China; 
they are much prized by collectors, 
but I was fortunate enough to s¢ 
cure three or four fine specimens. As 
the Chinese government strictly 
forbids their export, I had to smug 
gle them out in my clothing, but! 
managed to get them through 
Singapore safe and sound. é' 

Shanghai once more, and this 
time it was the twenty-eiglth of 
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March, the end of the first week of 
spring. All through it we had lain 
alongside the wharf, the Plimsoll 
mark rising hourly higher as ton 
after ton of goods went over the 
side. Across the river, in the barren 
fields, the trees had begun to show a 
cloudy nimbus; the sun was hot, 
and in the sampans drifting down- 
stream groups of children were play- 
ing jacks. I lounged on the boat 
deck and thought of the Pennsyl- 
yania countryside, of the forsythia, 
primrose-yellow against the barn, 
the Judas tree bursting into bloom, 
the swollen creek tumbling through 
the pasture. I asked myself what I 
was doing ten thousand miles from 
home, on what obscure quest I had 
come, and I could find no answer. 
Perhaps Thoreau knew; he knew 
everything. I went into my cabin 
and got out Walden. There it was, 
in that always concise and astrin- 
gent prose, the vade mecum for 
every wanderer: 

“It is not worth the while to go 
round the world to count the cats 
in Zanzibar. Yet do this even till 
you can do better, and you may 
perhaps find some ‘Symmes’ Hole’ 


by which to get at the inside at last. 
England and France, Spain and 
Portugal, Gold Coast and Slave 
Coast, all front on this private sea; 
but no bark from them has ven- 
tured out of sight of land, though it 


is without doubt the direct way to ° 


India. If you would learn to speak 
all tongues and conform to the cus- 
toms of all nations, if you would 
travel farther than all travelers, be 
naturalized in all climes, and cause 
the Sphinx to dash her head against a 
stone, even obey the precept of the 
old philosopher, and Explore thyself. 

“Herein are demanded the eye 
and the nerve. Only the defeated 
and deserters go to the wars, cow- 
ards that run away and enlist. 
Start now on that farthest western 
way, which does not pause at the 
Mississippi or the Pacific, nor con- 
duct toward a worn-out China or 
Japan, but leads on direct, a tan- 
gent to this sphere, summer and 
winter, day and night, sun down, 
moon down, and at last earth down 
too.” 


This is the fourth of a series. The fifth 
will appear in an early issue. 





‘ STILLMAN’S GYM 


(Continued from Page 86) 


fighters as well as his gym, but 
since 1928 he has concentrated on 


‘his madhouse. 


He books about 150 fighters into 
the gym every day, and knows the 
names of most of the beginners as 
well as those of the established pro- 
fessionals. The handlers usually en- 
trust to him the matching of their 
men. “It’s like knowing who owes 
you money,” Stillman says in ex- 
plaining his ability to pit the right 
boxers against each other. He keeps 
no written records, relying on his 
memory to guide him in these 
choices. Whitey Bimstein, who has 
been training fighters in the gym 
since it opened, has remarked that 
When Stillman loses his memory, 
“that’s the time for him to quit and 
go home.” 

Home in this case is an apartment 
on Central Park West. Stillman is 
married and has a daughter, Joy, 
Who is a student at Skidmore Col- 
lege, and a sixteen-year-old son, 
Sheldon, who is in high school pre- 
paring for Dartmouth. Unlike his 
father, who has never boxed in his 
life, Sheldon is a good boxer. 

Years of association with the 
fight game have given Stillman 
definite ideas about boxing. If a 
man isn’t born a fighter, he won’t 
get far as a professional. Fighters 
can be trained to be skillful boxers, 
but they can never be manufac- 


tured. Few fighters now exhibit the 
old killer instinct of a Dempsey. 
He believes today’s boxers lack the 
ruggedness and stamina of the great 
men of the past. ““ Maybe there just 
aren’t as many kids battling each 
other with their fists in the streets 
these days,” he says. 

However, there seems to be no 
lack of new material in the prize- 
fight business. During the war 
many young men put on boxing 
gloves for the first time in the Army 
and Navy sports programs. Now 
many veterans are taking up boxing 
as a career. 

With these and the constant 
supply of newcomers from Golden 
Gloves tournaments all over the 
country, some boxing observers ex- 
pect boxing to equal any in the 
past. Many of these new champions 
are up at Stillman’s right now, get- 
ting their heads battered into shape 
for the crowns they seek. THE END 




















PLACES 


VACATION IN A 
TROPIC GARDEN ON THE 
EDGE OF THE DESERT 
Superb setting for a happy holiday in 
Arizona's Valley of the Sun: Jokake 
Inn, just 10 miles from Phoenix on the 
sunny slope of Camelback Mountain. 
Swimming, sun-bathing, riding, games, 
western fun. Open November Ist. 
Planned for a discriminating clientele. 

Write A. F. Morairty for details. 


ohkoke-Srn 


Route 7, Box 1111 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 











THE WEST’S NEWEST, FINEST 
LARGEST CATTLE-GUEST RANCH 


The A Tica] 
(Ranch 


A Great Early California 
Rancho—40 Miles North of 
Santa Barbara. Wonderful 
Climate—No Rain, No Fog, 
No Humidity! Open All 
Year! 








GREAT SPOT FOR 
RIDERS—10,500 acres, 3500 head of cattle— 
over 50 trails! Plenty of open riding country! 
Rates American Plan, include full-time use of 
horse for each guest. 

EVERY RESORT FEATURE—heated swim 
pool on Ranch; ocean bathing 15 minutes away. 
Recreation Room, Cocktail Lounge, Tennis 
Courts, nightly Dancing. Deluxe accommo- 
dations, private baths; fine food. 


Write Dept. H for Literature 
The Alisal Ranch . . Solvang, 
Lynn Gittham, Manager 
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IN SUBURBAN CHICAGO. 





” Beautiful 
HIGHLAND 
PAR K itunots 


luxurious new rooms now available ot 
this top-flight year-round resort hotel. 
A hoppy combinction of recreational 
activities and resttul ,informolity. On the 
shore of Lake Michigan, 500 feet of sandy 
beach, 14 acres of beautiful ravine wood- 
land. Excellent cvisine. Rooms from $7.50 
double, from $6.00 single. European Plan. 














CHICAGO 32 MIN. 


HOTEL BY FAST TRAIN 


ON-THE-LAKE 








THE WILBUR WRIGHT 


NAGS HEAD BEACH 
New, most delightful hotel on beach. Attractive 
rooms with private bath. A playground of miles 
of tawny sand. Surf bathing, boating, fishing, 
beach club, tennis. DIANE JOHNSON, Mgr. 


KITTY HAWK N. CAR. 














TO STAY 





eeeeeeeeee8teee 
It’s a Pleasure 
TO DO BUSINESS IN 


SAINT LOWIS 


everything you need for 
real “at home” comfort. 








in the center of things in 


@eee2e 
ROOMS FROM $ 
A FEW AT $ 


A room at Hotel Lennox has 


St. Louis at Hotel Lennox. 


Good beds. Luxurious bathe 
Plenty of towels. Radio at 
no extra charge. A favorite 
with travelers, and you're 





e° 
3.50 
3.25 








| ROBERTS 
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RESORT HOTELS 


OUTSTANDING FOR 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS 
DELICIOUS FOOD 
“EVERY OUTDOOR SPORT” 





oa 


In the Mountains 
Sugar Hill, N. H. Grand 
HOTEL ARTHUR 
Near Clinic 
Rochester, Minnesota 
ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTEL CO. 





ROBERTS PINE BEACH HOTEL 


, on Gull Lake and Golf Course 
$8 to $10 SHERWOOD FOREST LODGE 
AMERICAN Brainerd, Minn. 


HOTEL LOOKOFF NANIBOUJOU LODGE 
North Shore-Lake Superior 


CONTACT HOTEL QF YOUR CHOICE, PLEASE 
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Golf - Swimming - Tennis 
Honeymooners’ Paradise 


Short walk to charming 
Mountain Village, 
transportation center, 
churches, movies, shops, 


MT. POCONO, P 









hone 
TOCONO 5851 


SKY LINE INN 


Highest, most central location in the Poconos 





Cocktail Bar - Orchestra - Dancing 
Private Park Panoramic View into Three States 


A. 








Planning a Trip? 





HOLIDAY 


travel—W inter sports. 
WRITE TO 








oe e 
Information Service 
will answer your questions on Auto 
trips—Bus, train, plane, and ship 
travel—Hotel, resort, and ranch ac- 
commodations—All-expense tours and 
cruises—National and State Parks— 
Points of interest and sight-seeing 
plans—Tipping—Fishing and hunting 
trips—Passports, visas, and foreign 


HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 
Public Ledger Building Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS USE! 

















“ADJUSTABLE 
Whightwag Irawedaid 


STEEL 
AUTOMOBILE CLOTHES RACK 





Vacationists! 


Keep your vacation clothes in 
a Holiday mood the whole trip! 
It's Just Like A Wardrobe In Your Car! 


It Pays For Itself Quickly In SAVED Pressing 
Dollars! 


Install It Permanently In 10 Seconds. Hooks Easily 
Over Rain Drip Mounting! 


Fits Any Make or Type of Steel Top Car! 


PRICE $1.98! Send Your Check or Money Order 


Now With Coupon Below! IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
powcr oesocoeo eee 
ce. 

My check ( money order oO enclosed. 


Nome... 


ange 
Resadenmevtadines 


Address P * aniediinii 
pe ay ENGINEERING AND Meo. co. 
134 Thurbers Ave., Providence, R.1., U. S. A. 
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WASHINGTON STATE 


(Continued from Page 65) 


the imagination, and wagons en- 
cumbered the journey rather than 
accelerated it. 

Now it is a matter of a few hours 
between New York and Seattle. 


But more important to Washington - 


than the development of air trans- 
port is the fact that now everybody 
has bridged the continent with his 
mind. When people have tried to 
understand the immensity of World 
War II, and have struggled with 
problems of uniting nations all over 
the globe, they begin to feel that it 
is only a little way across.our con- 
tinent. 


The Stepchild Era 


Washingtonians have been in al- 
most constant rebellion against neg- 
lect. Washington Territory was once 
a part of the Oregon Territory which 
was established in 1848. Only three 
years later a band of discontented 
pioneers met on the Cowlitz Prairie, 
up north of the Columbia, and peti- 
tioned Congress to form a separate 
territory with a government of its 
own on Puget Sound. “Columbia” 
was suggested as a name for the 
new territory, and Stephen A. Doug- 
las, a fancy man with words, sug- 
gested “ Washingtonia.” But it was 
called Washington Territory in the 
measure that President Fillmore 
signed on March 2, 1853, and its 
boundaries then included parts of 
what are now Idaho and Montana. 

When Oregon became a state its 
sister territory to the north waited 
patiently for two years. Then it 
presented another memorial to 
Congress. For years nothing hap- 
pened. Then came the news in 1888 
of Federal appropriations for rivers 
and harbors. California, a state, 
got $1,500,000. Oregon, a state, got 
more than $500,000. Washington 
Territory received a little over 
$5000! Immediately a clamor of 
protest was heard from Puget 
Sound. On February 22, 1889, Con- 
gress passed an act enabling Wash- 
ington to organize itself as a state. 

Washingtonians have never 
stopped protesting, for it is natural 
that a state in the upper left-hand 
corner of the map should feel neg- 
lected by the far-off seat of govern- 
ment. In 1933, however, wark be- 
gan on the Grand Coulee Dam, and 
Washington could no longer com- 
plain that it was merely a colony. 
The appropriation was huge—$174,- 
000,000 to start—and it would erect 
the biggest thing ever built by man. 
Washington’s exhilaration was ex- 
pressed by the Big Bend farmer 
who said, “Well, by God, we got 
her! The biggest thing man. ever 


built. That.ought to be big enough 
for us!” 

Last May, when Congress threat- 
ened to cut drastically the budget of 
the Department of the Interior, en- 
dangering Western reclamation proj- 
ects, it was Gov. Mon Wallgren of 
Washington who blew the bugle 
that brought Pacific Coast gov- 
ernors and lawmakers to a protest 
meeting in Seattle’s Olympic Hotel. 
The shades of those Cowlitz Prairie 
pioneers must have nodded in ap- 
proval. 

The big dam across the Grand 
Coulee is not the only thing which 
makes modern Washingtonians feel 
they are important in the national 
picture. The Boeing bombers built 
at Seattle, the sleek new-type de- 
stroyers from Tacoma, the gigantic 
growth and strategic importance of 
the Bremerton Navy Yard, the 
mysterious plutonium pile at Han- 
ford, and a war in which the enemy 
had to be ousted from the world’s 
attic in the Aleutians—these have 
made Washington more certain 
that it is genuinely a part of the na- 
tion, and perhaps even important to 
the whole world. 

Nowadays Washingtonians lis- 
ten intently when the phrasemakers 
speak of ‘the Arctic influence on 
national security.”” They gaze at 
the maps of air-age geography in 
which the Arctic is revealed as a 
center rather than a frontier. They 


have always had a proprietary air 
toward Alaska, toward British Co- 
lumbia and the Yukon. The north 

country is a part of Washington’s 
history, a part of its people. It is in 
the bloodstream of all its commer:e. 
The idiom of Alaska and the Yukon 
is in Washington speech. 

From the day in 1897 when the 
steamer Portland put in at Seaitle 
with news of a gold strike in the 
north, Seattle was ““The Gateway 
to Alaska.” The character and 
tempo of the western half of the 
state changed overnight. Puget 
Sound became the mecca for thou- 
sands of gold-seekers and _ blood- 
suckers, the jumping-off place for 
the north, a cross-roads of the 
world. Years before, Spokane had 
known the throb of a gold rush 
when yellow veins were found in the 
Coeur d’Alene country. Now it was 
Seattle’s turn, and this gold strike 
was higher, wider and handsomer. 
A region that has experienced ,a 
gold rush never quite loses its air of 
expectancy. Washington has been 
through it twice. 

Today Washington’s bond with 
the north is enhanced by the con- 
tinual passage of people back and 
forth across the border. Klondikers 
make regular trips to Seattle in the 
spring. Citizens of Tacoma and 
Everett golf at Vancouver, British 
Columbia and spend Christmas at 
the Empress Hotel in Victoria. 
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Washington border towns are sprin- 
kled with Canadians shopping for 
styles a little sharper than Mother 
England supplies. A Washington 


pleasure-boat owner thinks of the’ 


famous “ Inside Passage”’ to Alaska 
as his private canal. 

So naturally, whatever is going to 
happen in the north country, for 
good or bad, Washington feels it is 
in dead center. It is a sobering 
thought, and it fills Washingtonians 
with an ambition to be ready to 
fulfill their destiny. This would be 
easier, as a Tacoma businessman 
said, “if only we knew what the hell 
it was going to be!” 

Meanwhile life goes on as usual, 
simpler:and less harassing in Wash- 
ington than in many other sections. 
The visitor is astonished at the 
great number of outdoor celebra- 
tions. Hickory Hat Days, Daffodil 
Jamborees and similar “ potlaches” 
extend from January through De- 
cember. Most of them extoll and 
perpetuate the virtues of the pioneer 
life or the region’s natural beauty. 

For the fact that the more sophis- 
ticated type of gathering does not 
flourish in Washington, some critics 
blame the liquor law. Hard-liquor 
sales are controlled by the state. 
There are public beer taverns, which 
also sell light wines, but there are 
no bars. Hotels and restaurants 
may sell only wine and beer. Pri- 
vate clubs serve liquor through an 
arrangement by which members 
buy coupon books entitling them to 
drinks mixed from liquor they have 
purchased for a membership pool. 
The growth of private clubs in 
Washington is not astonishing. 

Visitors to the state find liquor 
customs and the absence of the 
more sophisticated pleasures irritat- 
ing, and often say so. Washingto- 
nians are untroubled. They keep 
right on with their simple relaxa- 
tions. These are—and in about this 
order—motoring, fishing and hunt- 
ing, skiing, boating, swimming, 
hiking and beach activities. 

With such mountains, Washing- 
ton is naturally a skiing paradise. 
National championships have been 
decided here, but the general pub- 
lic gets in on the sport to the extent 
of possibly 80,000 men, women and 
children—and some claim more. 
There are enthusiastic and daring 
mountain climbers too. 

Many a Washington citizen is a 
tourist who went there to fish and 
hever got away. There is stream 
fishing, lake fishing and a rugged 
type of river fishing which includes 
outwitting the sturgeon. But it is 
salmon fishing that attracts the ma- 
jority —a light rod and drag reel for 
spinning; and a heavy-test line of 
several hundred feet for trolling 


from the stern of a boat usually out- 
board powered. Both men and 
women enter the annual Salmon 
Derbies which attain the prom- 
inence of major athletic events. 

The hunter can find as much va- 
riety as the fisherman. In the moun- 
tains are bear, deer and cougar. 
There is a short deer season (twenty- 
one days) and a limit of one buck. 
There is a ten-day open season on 
elk. In the eastern half of the state 
there are quail, pheasant and grouse. 
The lowlands of the Cascades at- 
tract duck hunters, and geese shoot- 
ing is a popular sport on some of 
the ranches. 


The Great Outdoors 


Washingtonians don’t call it 
“yachting,” but thousands engage 
in boating—with sailing dinghies, 
outboard-powered skiffs, shiny run- 
abouts and small cabin cruisers. 
Seattle has nosed out Miami for 
second place in the number of regis- 
tered boats. Boating is not con- 
fined to Puget Sound and the coastal 
towns. At Coulee Dam there was a 
boat club even before the formation 
of Roosevelt Lake, the new 151- 
mile-long body of water backed up 
behind the dam. Spokaneites sail 
on Lake Coeur d’Alene, just over 
the line in Idaho, or Lake Pend 
Oreille. Chelan Lake is the mecca 
for boating fans from Wenatchee 
and Yakima. Almost every Wash- 
ington town on water has a boat 
club, and there are literally thou- 
sands of miles of sheltered water- 
ways in the state. 

Olympic National Park and 
Mount Rainier National Park are 
both in Washington. Besides, there 
are more than fifty state parks, and 
over a score of recreational areas in 
national forests. Washingtonians 
also consider themselves close to 
other great parks and _ resorts. 
Seattleites run over to Sun Valley 
in Idaho when they tire of skiing on 
home slopes, for distance means lit- 
tle in the far West. Banff in Canada 
is only 300 miles north of Spokane, 
and Jasper a little more. Yellow- 
stone is just a two day’s drive to a 
Washingtonian. 

It is the outdoor pleasures which 
attract and hold people to Wash- 
ington. Their play, not their work, 
is the best index to their character. 
Some of them have given up things 
to live in Washington—the excite- 
ment and stimulation and color of 
the giant cities, and some of the cul- 
tural advantages of the greater 
population centers—but the true 
Washingtonian considers none of 
them as important as what he has 
gained. A man with $5000 a year in 
Washington was a wealthy -man 
before the last war. He could own a 


home in the country (really in the 
country, yet not far from town), a 
car and a modest sailboat or cruiser. 

Washington approaches culture 
with frontier impatience. From the 
earliest days it has listened atten- 


tively to imported wits and sages,” 


but it keeps its sense of humor. 
Your Washingtonian, realizing his 
weakness, is fond of the saying, 
“An expert is a fellow from out of 
town.” 

There was a time, not so long ago, 
when a fake duke or a spurious Eu- 
ropean tycoon could easily get his 
feet under some of the best tables in 
the Pacific Northwest. This was 
not because Washingtonians were 
more gullible than citizens else- 
where, but simply because they 
were out of the main stream of 
travel. Nowadays the fakers have 
hard going. But the genuine article 
still gets a glorious welcome in the 
Evergreen Land. This is possibly 
because Washington professions are 
not glamorous. Washingtonians are 
merely lumbermen, lawyers, insur- 
ance brokers, salesmen. 

Washington showed its interest 
in the theater early. In Territorial 
days it offered enthusiastic audi- 
ences to the traveling “professors” 


and lecturers. At one point in its: 


history, Seattle boasted several 
stock companies in one of which the 
late Laurette Taylor learned her 
profession. Seattle’s enthusiasm for 
the theater is revealed in a favorite 
anecdote of Alexander Woollcott’s. 
Ticketholders waited in the lobby 
of the Olympic Hotel until two in 
the morning when a blizzard de- 
layed the arrival of Katharine Cor- 
nell and her Barrells company. But 
Washington’s fascination with the 
theater dates back at least to the 
’90’s, when a monkey escaped from 
an animal act and expired beneath 
the floor of the old Casino in 
Spokane. The floor was not taken 
up for a year, and the presence of 
the monkey’s remains grew sharply 
apparent. Yet, it is reported, at- 
tendance did not decline. 

The increasing costs of putting a 
show on the road have naturally 
shaded Washington’s current the- 
atrical history, for it is a long way 
from New York when transporting 
actors and scenery. So Washington 
carries on with civic-theater enter- 
prises and little-theater movements 
which may be found in cities of such 
varying sizes as Seattle, Spokane, 
and Walla Walla. The University 


of Washington’s Penthouse Theatre ° 


and the Showboat are recognized 
nationally; they have graduated 
players both to Broadway and Hol- 
lywood. A more recent University 
development is the Tryout The- 
atre for fledgling playwrights. 
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AT HISTORIC WILLIAMSBURG 
A @reat. sy wey drama 
depicting’ coloni mes from the 
nation’s beginnings at nearby 
Jamestown .. . The Common 
Glory is being presented in a lake- 
side, open-air amphitheater beside 
the Jamestown Road, just out- 
side Restored Colonial Williams- 
burg, through early fall. An out+ 
standing ¢ast, a thrilling story... 
don’t miss The Common Glory. 
Autumntime is tops for your 
Virginia vacation. White sand 
beaches, scenic mountain views, 
fantastic natural wonders; famous 
historic shrines, sports of every 
kind. . . this fall, come to Virginia. 


Skyline Drive 
atop the 
Blue Ridge 


Fishing was 
never better 





Jamestown, Scores of 
Cradle of fantastic under- 
the Nation ground caverns 


Write for FREE Copy of Pictorial Booklet 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 821, 914 Capitol Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


MOTION PICTURES ON VIRGINIA AVAILABLB 
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Tree to the broad, smooth highways that follow the far reaches of 
wind-ruffled waters in Pennsylvania. 

Twenty-eight great rivers . .. hundreds of swirling streams and 300 
limpid lakes are a commentary of Pennsylvania's variety-spiced charm. 

The rivers and lakes are mirrors for scenic grandeur. Along the 
shores recreation areas invite you to enjoy every water sport. Famous 
resorts are built around them. Fertile farmlands hug streams. And 
wherever you go you'll find historic sites of great importance. 

Follow the contrast-crammed course of our mighty waterways. 
Thrill to the pulsating rhythm of industry and three great ports. Draw 
inspiration from the whole gamut of life along the Allegheny... 
Delaware . .. Monongahela . . . Ohio . . . Juniata . . . or Susquehanna 
river. Know the adventure of a vacation filled with pleasure . . . rich 
in happiness—crisp with the promise of Autumn. 

Pennsylvania will be glad to send you detailed literature. Fill out 
the coupon—now. 


IF YOU DRIVE-—DRIVE SAFELY 


PENNSMBV ANIA 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE + HARRISBURG, PENNA, 


JAMES H. DUFF, Governor ORUS J. MATTHEWS, Secretary of Commerce 





Penna. Dept. of Commerce, 








Harrisburg, Penna. Name 

Please send me, free, maps and A4ddress 

licerature about Pennsylvania's 

vacation highlights. Dept. H-G6 City State 
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**Goodness me, what’s happened to all the servicemen?” 








The state boasts several sym- 
phony orchestras and Seattle and 
Tacoma, at least, have been able to 
attract internationally famous con- 
ductors for them. 

Washington painters and art 
lovers were made happier in 1933 
when the Seattle Art Museum was 
erected in Volunteer Park. It was 
donated to the city by Dr. Richard 
E. Fuller and his mother, Mrs. Eu- 
gene Fuller. More than 200,000 are 
said to visit the museum annually, 
but the financial support has been 
disappointing. It has been a spring- 
board for many Washington artists 
through its regional exhibits. 

Although there are a number of 
scattered local historical museums 
there has been no single building 
which would reflect the state’s his- 
torical, cultural and industrial 
growth. However, a Seattle site has 
been selected and money is now be- 
ing raised for the building. 

A few years ago there was pub- 
lished a large volume called A His- 
lory of Oregon Literature. It was 
very disturbing to the neighboring 
literati in Washington, for at that 
time Washington could boast only a 
few authors, and not all of those 
good. There were James Stevens 
and H. L. Davis, who had reached a 
national audience. And there had 
been Ella Higginson; and Mary 
Carolyn Davies, born in Sprague. 
Owen Wister had written in the 
Methow Valley; and Vachel Lind- 
say had taken up residence at the 
Davenport Hotel in Spokane. Wash- 
ington could claim Max Miller, too, 
although he had gone to San Diego 
to write | Cover the Waterfront. 

When Washington really began 
to write, it was in a flood. Local 
color gave way to a hint of social 
significance in Anita Pettibone’s 








The Bitter Country, Robert Cant- 
well’s Land of Plenty, and Melvin 
Levy’s Matrix. There was a resur- 
gence of folkway material in Ste- 
vens’ Saginaw Paul Bunyan, and a 
classic treatment of pioneer life in 
Davis’ Honey in the Horn. Wash- 
ington proceeded to turn out every- 
thing to be found in book catalogues. 
Bertrand Collins angered half of 
Seattle and delighted the other 
half with his satirical Rome Ex- 
press. Then Michael Foster pro- 
duced the romantic-realistic Amer- 
ican Dream, and Archie Binns did 
Lightship. Now Washington has 
produced Betty MacDonald, who 
in turn hatched The Egg and I, and 
Nancy Wilson Ross, whose novel, 
The Left Hand is the Dreamer, is a 
thoughtful postwar job. 
Washington is like all new lands, 
a mixture of many other lands. Itis 
still plastic and imitative, and some- 
times it appears uncertain. It is 
still young. In 1929, on the eve of 
the Great Depression, Washington 
as a state was only forty years old. 
Whether beneath the depression 
and two wars it has been weaving 4 
pattern peculiar to itself remains to 
be seen. Perhaps now it is too close 
to its sister states, to Canada, to 
Alaska and the Far East, ever to 
develop a pattern of its own. The 
whole world has fallen in on Wash- 
ington before it knew what it was, 
much less what it wants to become. 
Yet the very lack of pattern cat 
be Washington’s pattern. And 
Washingtonians can say truthfully 
that no other people in the nation 
have done so much and come so fat 
in so short a time. THE END 











For information on transportation © 
Washington and accommodations ™ 
National Parks in the state, see Fads 
for Holidays, page 136. 
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SEATTLE 


(Continued from Page 51) 


citizens ready to desert Puget 
Sound. Now they changed their 
minds. 

Lumbering, fishing and manu- 
facturing have remained the city’s 
leading industries. But it was gold 
in Alaska that set its flavor and 
tempo once and forall. If it had 
not been for the Alaska gold rush— 
indeed, had it not been for Alaska— 
Seattle today might be much like 
other West Coast cities and less 
interesting ¢han many. 


The Taint of Gold 


Gold in Alaska gave Seattle a 
touch of worldliness. It became one of 
the most wicked cities in the United 
States, although it does not like to 
admit it now. The Chicago Tribune 
went so far as to call it “that un- 
healthy sore oh the western edge 
of the continent.” Unregenerate 
old-timers insist that it was far 
worse than San Francisco, or New 
York’s Bowery, or Chicago. It was 
Babylon in the timber, to hear them 
tell it. 

It got so bad that the editor 
of the Post-Intelligencer went to 
Mayor Harry White and asked him 


to resign. He did so within a few 
hours, since there might be much to 
answer for if the forces of good 
became organized. 

Light ladies of Seattle like Lou 
Graham, Rae McRoberts and Lila 
Young (with diamonds set in her 
teeth) were known down the coast 
and across: the continent. The 
. Black Chapel” district was where 
the wild young gold seekers hurried 
when they got off the, train or ship. 
Billy the Mug’s, The Paris House, 
The Standard and The Totem were 
nationally famous for drinking, 
gambling and gay ladies. More 
sedate, but equally elaborate, were 
the Café Royal, the Olympus, The 
While House and the old Northern 
Hotel. 

Now Seattle has grown away 
from its wickedness, although there 
are graft and gambling, and a streak 
of furtive vice. These come to the 
surface occasionally in the news- 
papers, but to the visitor Seattle 
seems a quiet, mild, even a simple 
city. There are some fabulous 
characters who have grown rich on 
the border line of respectability, but 
they are quiet about it, unlike the 
Seattleites of old. 

The city is singularly lacking in 
citizens who are known nationally. 























Dave Beck, the labor leader, is an 
exception. ‘Sometimes one of its 
more bizarre politicians, like ex- 
band leader Victor Aloysius Mey- 
ers, who became lieutenant gover- 
nor of the state, gets himself known 
across the Rocky Mountains. But 
most of the constructive leaders 
operate quietly. 

There is little ostentation or dra- 
matic flair in the average Seattleite. 
Once Seattle boasted direct action- 
ists who did not mind the limelight. 
Judge Thomas Burke did some 
lawyering, some political maneu- 
vering, but he also fought desper- 
ately to get a railroad —against Ta- 
coma—and he stopped an anti- 
Chinese riot with a florid speech to 
an armed and angry mob. 


The Mercer Girls 


Asa Mercer helped to build the 
first university building and became 
the university’s first president. But 
he is remembered more because, 
when early Seattle was short of 
marriageable women, he went East 
and got them. 

Twice he brought around the 
Horn shiploads of women, some of 
them widows and orphans of East- 
ern Civil War veterans. All married 
pioneers and became known as 
“ Mercer girls.” 

Eastern newspapers thought the 
idea horrible and warned Amer- 
ican womanhood against the voy- 
age. But today a descendant of 
a ‘Mercer girl” belongs to the best 
of Seattle society. 

Seattle is intensely proud of the 
giant Boeing plants—which at one 
period between the two world wars 
manufactured furniture to keep 
their employees, mostly wood- 
workers in those days, busy—be- 
cause they represent a type of in- 
dustry Seattle has long envied in 
Southern California and the East. 
But it is equally proud of the uni- 
versity, with its enrollment of ap- 
proximately 16,000, and its Art 
Museum, which offers a hundred 
complete gallery changes each year 
and features exhibits of regional 
work. 

The city is extremely cordial to 
its local authors. There is a Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra, and a Reper- 
tory Company. At the university 
the Showboat Theater, the Pent- 
House Players, and the Tryout 
Theatre (for the development of 
aspiring playwrights) receive sup- 
port from off the campus. 

To some visitors Seattle seems 
to‘lack a definite character. Rarely 
do they say, as they do of San 
Francisco: “There’s a real town!” 
Seattle does not bring out this type 
of enthusiasm, but Seattleites are 
content with their town. THE END 
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BECAUSE ducks are keen-eyed and 

canny, they look upon Victor 
Veri-Lite Decoys as long lost brothers 
—even to the extent of passing up less 
life-like decoys. Victor Veri-Lites are 
copied from real-life ducks by a well- 
known sculptor of waterfowl... 
painted to resemble the actual plumage 
of the species. Lightweight—made of 
cellulose plastic—it’s the decoy any 
wildfowler can tote with ease. When 
the wind is blowing, don’t worry 
about Victor Veri-Lites. They won’t 
tip over. Victor Veri-Lites are balanced 
at the factory and equipped with an 
anchor line swivel...are full size, 
buoyant and sturdy. 


Lou Smith, Vice-President of the 

Ithaca Gun Company, is one of the 

many enthusiastic users of Victor Veri- 

Lites. His verdict: “They’re tops.” 
Buy Victor Veri-Lite Duck Decoys 
from your sporting goods or hard- 
ware dealer. 


VICTOR VAC-STA DECOYS 


Preferred by many sportsmen. Ride 
high on the water without need for 
individual balancing. 


VICTOR WOOD DECOYS 


The reliable, solid wood decoys that 
have been popular for years wherever 
ducks are shot. 


VICTOR BALSA DECOYS 


These buoyant, light, ‘de luxe’’ decoys 
are now available at moderate price. 
Write for illustrated folder show- 
ing complete line of Victor Decoys. 


ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 


DEPT. 305, LITITZ, PENNA, 


VICTOR 


Duck Decoys 
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. .. and even now you can scarcely 


believe your eyes! For this is 
wonderland, and all around you 
are sights you've always dreamed 
of seeing! Lands of rainbow colors 
where legends say the Incas 
“paved streets with gold.” In con- 
trast you'll find luxury hotels, gay 
clubs, a sportsman’s paradise side 
by side with wonders of past 
civilizations. 

With Panagra’s remarkable air 
service, you can enjoy the beau- 
ties of Panama, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, Brazil, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina where you'll 
revel in the vacation of a lifetime. 
On Panagra’s majestic Douglas 
DC-6’s you'll enjoy the most 
superb food you’ve ever eaten, 
with service and comfort un- 
limited! Go now! Your travel 
agent will gladly help you plan 
your trip. Drop in to see him right 
away! 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS, INC. 
Serving The Americas Since 1928 


For descriptive folder and reservations see your 
Travel Agent or nearest Pan American World 
Airways Office. Ask about the Panagra sound- 
and-color motion picture “This is South America.” 
Or write Panagra, Chrysler Building, New York 
17, New York, 








SPOKANE 
(Continued from Page 55) 


really preferred the vaudeville 
houses, of which it had plegty. In 
1897 Mayor Olmstead remarked, “I 
am not a puritan, but it seems to 
me that vice and immorality have 
put on too brazen a front here.” 
Having acknowledged the situation, 
he did little more. Jimmy Durkin, 
owner of several saloons, offered his 
windows for an antivice display. 
The exhibits only served to draw 
larger crowds, but when they were 
installed, a minister said that Dur- 
kin had proved himself a man of his 
word. The saloonkeeper immediately 
ordered his tombstone and had the 
cutter inscribe on it under his name: 
“The minister said, a man of his 
word.” Jimmy, however, did not 
have use for the stone for thirty 
years. 

The frontier love of entertain- 
ment persists today. It manifests 
itself in little-theater groups and 
amateur vaudeville. It crops up in 
impromptu acts in clubs and beer 
taverns and dance halls. Most Wash- 
ingtonians agree that Spokane dis- 
plays a spontaneity unusual among 
Pacific Northwest cities. It orig- 
inated the “ Bundles for Congress” 
jest. One of its prominent sons, an 
investment banker named Harper 
Joy, goes with a circus every sum- 
mer to act as a clown. 

If Spokane can entertain itself 
with the ingenuity of an isolated in- 
land community, it is an excellent 
host as well. Visiting firemen are 
enthusiastic about the hospitality 
in both private homes and public 
inns. 

The Press Club, whose members 
include all professions, draws world 
celebrities and makes them happy 
with rare roast beef, and with either 
privacy or adulation, whichever is 
required. Visitors are equally en- 
thusiastic about the Early Birds 
Club who have a rendezvous in 
the basement of the Davenport 
Hotel. It is one of America’s 
lushest private clubs and would 
be Hollywood’s idea of a cocktail 
club if Hollywood had better taste. 

Such layouts are Spokane’s way 
of showing that it has become civi- 
lized and knows what goes on be- 
yond the mountains. Almost no- 
where now is there any trace of 
the frontier village, except for the 
abhorrence of pomposity, yet Spo- 
kane can look with a lot of under- 
standing to the Columbia Basin 
boom towns just south of it. 

Spokane is a working city too. 
Along the Spokane River are crowded 
a variety of manufacturing enter- 
prises. There are flour mills, saw- 
mills, furniture factories, power 
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plants, breweries, iron foundries. 
Big bakeries serve the hundreds 
of small-town groceries scattered 
throughout the Inland Empire. 
South of First Avenue are the 
smaller factories, the warehouses, 
the printing plants; and at the edge 
of the city limits Spokane makes 
pulp and paper, blocks from which 
matches are cut, wooden boxes, 
sash and doors. 

The activity is concentrated and 
intense, and when the air is heavy 
there are the smells of fresh-cut 
lumber, hot glue, molten metals 
and burning coal. Fortunately most 
of the residential area rises higher 
than this feverish activity along 
the riverbank. 

Despite the concentration of Spo- 
kane’s business areas there is a def- 
inite sense of spaciousness. The 
principal streets are unusually wide 
for a Western city, and the hills 
and the pines are not far away. 


The Course of Empire 


Spokane’s climate is markedly 
different from that of the coast 
cities of Washington. The winters 
are often sharp, with plenty of 
snowfall; but the summers are long, 
with more sunshine than Puget 
Sound can boast. Spokane takes 
advantage of the sun and warmth. 
There are more than a dozen lakes 
near by for boating and swimming. 
The forests, more parklike than 
those on the coast, are open for 
hiking and, in season, for hunting. 
In the darker months Spokane goes 
in for the usual winter sports of 
skiing, tobogganning and skating. 

All Eastern Washington and por- 
tions of the neighboring states draw 
on Spokane to some extent for edu- 
cation and cultural guidance as well 
as for the commodities of industry. 
Nearly thirty years ago Spokane 
formed its first symphony orches- 
tra, and in 1928 it added a second. 
From its earliest days the city has 


shown a marked enthusiasm for 
regional writing and painting. 

To many travelers Spokane is the 
Davenport Hotel; and to many who 
live in Spokane the hotel is the 
center of the city’s life. The ar- 
chitect was not influenced by the Far 
West. He looked clear to the Span- 
ish Renaissance for inspiration. A 
shy rancher from the Big Bend is 
made at home without a hint of 
patronage, and a tycoon of Swedish 
industry is given his accustomed 
service without fawning ostentation. 
The food in any of the dining 
rooms is excellent enough to please 
the Swedish industrialist, but never 
so bizarre as to startle the rancher. 

It was in the Davenport that a 
group of incognito scientists mulled 
over maps and reports one day in 
1942. Their attention was focusing 
on a detail map, particularly on 
Benton County. They liked its to- 
pography, and they noted the fact 
that in the area there were available 
from the Columbia tremendous 
quantities of water. When they be- 
gan construction they called their 
project the “Hanford Engineer 
Works”’’—but today Spokane knows 
all about the making of plutonium, 
and in the lobby of the Davenport 
you hear talk of atomic research 
for peaceful industries. 

In the lobby of the Davenport, 
too, you hear about the Columbia 
reclamation program which will 
bring into cultivation so much new 
land. You hear about the hundreds 
of thousands of new people in the 
“empire.” Where once there was 
only talk of mining and cattle and 
farming, there is now the jargon of 
light metals, kilowatt hours and 
atomic energy. 

In the days of the railroad boom 
Spokane issued a circular which 
said: “ New dwellings, new stores, 
and new factories are springing up! 
And the end is not yet!” Spokane 
feels the same way now. THE END 
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**They’re reading the day’s complaints, sir.” 
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TACOMA 


(Continued from Page 59) 


on the seaboard without a club in 
the Pacific Coast League. 
Railroading began Tacoma and 
jumber nurtured it. An eccentric 
transportation genius named George 
Francis ‘Train, who would shake 
hands with no adult for fear the 
association would rob him of “ elec- 
trodynamic energy,” persuaded the 
directors of the Northern Pa- 
cific to make Tacoma their 


Immigrants from Holland have dis- 
covered that these marshy lowlands 
duplicate the damp climate of the 
North Sea. Each year more than 
50,000,000 assorted iris, tulip and 
narcissus bulbs are planted within 
sight of Tacoma’s office buildings. 

This swaying carpet of color also 
fringes the mountains. Off to the 
northwest, Tacoma residents see 
the rugged Olympic Range. To the 
southeast, the horizon is dominated 


neither does less dignified entertain- 
ment. A young woman who makes 
a living by strip-teasing at banquets 
for males confided in an interview 
with the Oregonian that Tacoma 
was the poorest touch on the Coast. 
Tacoma’s business district is small, 
its residential districts expansive 
and sylvan. The people get their 
recreation in the outdoors. Busi- 
nessmen often hook thirty-pound 
salmon within sight of their offices. 
Izaak Walton Leagues and 





western terminus. The first 
locomotive arrived in 1873 
and lifted Tacoma from the 
backwoods stage, but the 
timber industry has kept it 
growing. For years it was the 
leading lumber port of the 
world, the headquarters of 
the huge Weyerhauser em- 
pire. Millions of Americans 
slept in homes made from 
lumber shipped out of 
Tacoma. 

But the trees could not 
last forever. The saws and 
axes in the foothills behind 





CONNECTICUT 





Easton, Weston, Southport, Saugatuck, 
Norwalk, Aspetuck, Essex, Naugatuck, 
Enfield, Suffield, Guilford, Avon, 
Canton, Bolton, Sprague, New Haven, 
Thompson, Thomaston, Shelton, 
Brampton, 
Haddam, Warren, Wilton, Hampton, 
Canaan, Cos Cob, Killingly, Lyme, 
Lyons Plain—and that’s where I’m. 


—FRANKLIN P,. ADAMS 


garden clubs have thousands 
of members. Residents form 
a powerful lobby when a lum- 
ber company would log a na- 
tional park. Many of them 
are of Scandinavian origin— 
a Scandinavian name is an 
asset to the aspirant for pub- 
lic office—and they believe 
in co-operatives and rally 
militantly when the civil 
rights of a minority are in 
peril. 

Tacoma’s schools are cel- 
ebrated for long-legged girls 
with Swedish names who set 








Tacoma cut 1,472,732,000 
board-feet of lumber in 1926, 
Twenty years later, in 1946, despite 
the greatest demand in history for 
lumber, the cut was down to ap- 
proximately a fourth of this—371,- 
148,000 board-feet. The center of 
the lumber industry had moved 
southward to the last stands of 
virgin timber, to the tiny town of 
Coos Bay, Oregon, which now has 
taken Tacoma’s place as the fore- 
most lumber seaport. 

Yet 6000 Tacoma men still work 
in sawmills, and last year the city 
manufactured 3,000,000 doors and 
more than 10,000,000 broom han- 
dies. Bumptious little tugboats push 
long, cigar-shaped log rafts up the 
Sound to Tacoma, where the trees 
are sawed into planks or peeled into 
strips of plywood. 

The curving tongue of the Sound 
is at its narrowest near Tacoma. 
Once the city bridged it, but watched 
in horror a few years ago as a forty- 
mile wind snapped the long suspen- 
sion span into the water like a 
rubber band. A new and more du- 
rable Narrows Bridge soon will rise 
above the sunken deck of its prede- 
cessor 
_ The wilderness, both in spirit and 
lie t, is very near Tacoma’s 140,- 
00 people. The city lies along the 
mecacows and gentle slopes which 
stre'ch from salt water to the out- 
ly iy ramparts of the Cascade Moun- 
tal Its hills are not nearly so 
Steep as those of Seattle or San 
Fraricisco. Tacoma’s spacious resi- 
denial neighborhoods taper off into 
the bulb fields of Pierce County. 


i 


by the white summit of Mount 
Rainier. This monarch among snow 
peaks rises higher above its imme- 
diate base than any other mountain 
in the United States. Tacoma has 
tried for years to have the magnifi- 
cent peak named “ Mount Tacoma.” 
Seattle always has resisted. 

Tacoma is socially conscious. Be- 
fore the war 900 Negroes lived 
there. Now there are 3000, and 
recently advertisements appeared 
in Tacoma newspapers announcing 
anew real-estate development “lim- 
ited to members of the white race 
only.”” Ministers and social work- 
ers were shocked; so were some of 
Tacoma’s lumber barons. Now Ta- 
coma has employed the first Negro 
schoolteacher in the city’s history, 
and local people have banded to- 
gether to assure a fair chance to the 
Nisei who have returned to near-by 
truck farms from War Relocation 
camps on the other side of the 
mountains. 


City of Quiet Living 

Tacoma is a city of homes. Its 
largest hotel, the Winthrop, named 
for a Massachusetts man who wrote 
of ““Mount Tacoma,” hasnofamous- 
name band or dancing pavilion. 
Like Tacoma’s restaurants, it serves 
good food at reasonable prices, but 
the community has few places which 
feature soft lights and floor shows. 
Crablegs, Olympia oysters and salm- 
on from the Sound or Columbia 
River are the specialties of restau- 
rants. Legitimate stage productions 
do not fare too well in Tacoma, and 


national swimming records. 


Their fathers hunt deer in . 


season, and occasionally stalk 
greater game, for elk forage in the 
Olympics and mountain goats dwell 
among the crags of the Cascades. 
Virtually all Tacoma’s symbols 
are of the outdoors—the 76-foot 
totem pole at 10th and “A” Streets, 
the virgin fir and cedar groves of 
Point Defiance Park, the faded 
cavalry uniforms and Indian handi- 
work of the State Historical Mu- 
seum, the stockades of old Fort Nis- 
qually, the long passenger trains 
gliding down to tidewater behind 
high-wheeled mountain locomotives. 
Distances are measured by horizons 
rather than miles, and Tacoma in- 
dustrial engineers insist their city 
has more room for expansion than 
any other community on the Coast. 
Tacoma’s climate is set between 
sharp extremes. Across the Sound, 
in the Olympics, Quinault has one 
of the heaviest rainfalls in the con- 
tinental United States— 128 inches. 
Inthe other direction, on the uplands 
of the Big Bend country, the Govern- 
ment has built Grand Coulee Dam, 
the greatest irrigation project of all 
time, because of a scant eleven 
inches. Tacoma lies happily be- 
tween them, with thirty-eight inches. 
Tacoma never has experienced a 
winter’s day colder than 7° above, 
and although Milwaukee railroad 
electrics often buck fifteen feet of 
snow in near-by Snoqualmie Pass, 
Tacoma’s snowfall is seldom more 
than a faint powder. It is sure it 
has the ideal climate for the outdoor 
enthusiasts who form its population. 
THE END 
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BLUEGRASS COUNTRY 
(Continued from Page 98) 


stallions which it has bred and 
trained to greatness. The service of 
a great champion such as Whirla- 
way is reasonable indeed at $1500. 
Assuming that he will be bred to 
about thirty mares a year for ten 
years — 300 services in all—he could 
in theory earn in stud fees for his 
owner the neat packet of $450,000. 
But no such cash will be entered 
on Calumet’s books, because the 
majority of his matings will prob- 
ably not be on a money basis at all. 
First, he must serve his quota of 
Calumet’s own mares. Further, 
in the breeding business, it is cus- 
tomary for the owners of great 
stallions to swap services with each 
other to avoid too much inbreeding 
in their own barns, and at the same 
time experiment with new and 
promising bloodlines. When, as 
happens now and again, a gawky foal 
that springs from some new cross of 
lines turnsinto a great stakes winner, 
the breeder chuckles and looks at 
the red ink on his ledgers, and 
chuckles loudly again. 

Perhaps there is something signif- 
icant in the fact that the one 
spectacular exception to the rule 
that a great sporting-horse farm 
must operate at a financial loss is 
the establishment of a Kentuckian 
born and bred. Hal Price Headley’s 
father and grandfather before him 
were horse breeders. And in these 
days he runs the 2000 acres of 
Beaumont Farm on the Harrods- 
burg Pike—and makes them pay. 
His horses win races on every track 
in the country and well they might, 
for the foundation of his stud is 
imported Pharamond II, winner of 
the Middle Park Plate and other 
important stakes in England. 

But Beaumont brings us, rather 
belatedly, no doubt, to the chief 
economic factor in the Bluegrass 
region. It is tobacco. There is noth- 
ing romantic about a pack of ciga- 
rettes, not when you have Thor- 
oughbred champions to talk about. 
Still the truth remains that the 
whole Thoroughbred-breeding busi- 
ness lies on a cushion of good burley 
leaf. Lexington is the biggest mar- 
ket in the world for the stuff. In its 
warehouses every year about $50,- 
000,000 worth of it is sold by the 
farmers to the manufacturers—a 
sum exactly equivalent to all the 
racing purses offered at all the horse 
tracks in the land. 

Like many other sensible breed- 
ers, and the market breeders in par- 
ticular, Hal Price Headley is an im- 
mensely successful tobacco planter. 
The Bluegrass country lends itself 
admirably to the crop. With each 





year on most of the farms this pad- 
dock or that is plowed up and 
planted to tobacco for a single sea- 
son. As soon as it is harvested, blue- 
grass seed is planted again, and 
within a year the turf is as good as it 
ever was. The two crops seem to 
benefit each other. 

Tobacco is a highly concentrated 
planting. In a normal year it will 
gross $1000 cash to the acre and it 
improves the land by killing off the 
worms and other parasites which in- 
fect horses grazing constantly over 
the same turf. You may drive 
through the Bluegrass country for 
days, so absorbed with the hand- 
some sight of horses browsing the 
green fields that you do not notice 
the low, modest plantations of to- 
bacco growing on obscure corners. 
But it is there. The bankers at Lex- 
ington know all about it. And they 
listen to the chant of the tobacco 
auctioneer with an attention they 
do not give even to the immemo- 
rial and thrilling cry, ‘‘ They’re off!” 


The Market Breeder 


The illogical economics of the 
sporting-horse farm are of no con- 
cern to the market breeder. He is 
raising Thoroughbreds for some- 
body else to buy, and own, and 
race. Of course he wants to produce 
animals that will win for their even- 
tual owners, for that will enhance 
his reputation as a breeder and lift 
the value of future goods he has for 
sale. But he is, in essence, a farmer 
dealing with a cash crop, and in 
these days it is one of the most valu- 
able cash crops in all the world. 

The market breeder knows some 
rather depressing facts about race 
horses—the sort of things that the 
enthusiasts rarely mention in polite 
company. He knows for example 
that 37 per cent, or nearly four out 
of ten Thoroughbreds that are 
bred for racing, never get to the 
races at all. They do not show 
enough quality on the training 





tracks to justify an entry. He 
knows that of the 6500 foals pro- 
duced last year, only thirty or forty 
will have class enough te-enter the 
great classic races for three-year. 
olds. He knows that only 3 per cent 
of all the colts foaled are good 
enough to use for breeding, for car. 
rying on the great bloodlines that 
they represent. 

But these matters do not bother 
the market breeder in the least. For 
he also knows that there are hun- 
dreds of wealthy men and women in 
the United States who want to own 
strings of racing horses or enlarge 
the stables they already own— who 
will pay almost any price, in reason 
or out of it, for a horse that they 
have decided might have a chance 
to win a famous stakes race. 

So it is that the market breeders, 
whether they be traditional and 
dominating elements in the busi- 
ness—like Claiborne Stud, or Cold- 
stream Stud, or Mereworth Farm-— 
or whether they be little back-road 
fellows with a couple of brood mares 
nestled in one corner of the tobacco 
barn, look forward with a con- 
tained but hot excitement every 
year to the auctions at Keeneland. 

Perhaps we can listen with profit 
to Mr. Samuel M. Look as he dis- 
cusses the matter. A few years ago 
Mr. Look was the heir apparent to 
the magnificent Castleton Farm, a 
notable producer of standard-bred 
horses owned by his father, David 
M. Look. The elder Look was an in- 
dustrialist and financier and Castle- 
ton was his hobby, a place. for his 
sons to enjoy during their vacations 
from The Hill School and Prince- 
ton. Not long after his death, Cas- 


tleton was sold. And now Sam Look, | 


launching a new venture in life, se 
lected a few acres of Bluegrass for 
the purpose, rather than a New 
York office. There is a sharp con- 
trast between Sam Look’s fifty-six 
acres of today and the magnificence 
of Castleton’s 1100 acres. But he 
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has eight Thoroughbred mares of 
his own in the barn, and seven that 
he is boarding for friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

“Look at the figures,” he said. 
"A mare is worth about $5000 and 
she can produce about ten foals in 
her lifetime. That is $500 for each 
foal. The stud fee is about $750, if 
you are satisfied with sound blood 
lines instead of fashionable ones. 


So your foal costs you $1250 before. 


it even begins the eleven-month pe- 
riod of gestation. The upkeep of 
the mare and foal until it becomes a 
yearling and ready for the market— 
including your general overhead, 
taxes and such things as veterinary 
fees—is another $1750. So you take 
in to the sales an animal that stands 
you about $3000.” 


Buying Dreams 


“What was the average selling 
price of the yearlings at the 1946 
Keeneland summer auctions? Ex- 
actly $11,201 for colts and $8295 for 
fillies. Remember now, people did 
not pay an average of nearly $10,- 
000 each for those yearlings be- 
cause of anything they had done. 
None of them had ever been ridden, 
much less raced. People bought 
them because of their breeding, the 
integrity of the breeder, and be- 
cause they liked the little fellows’ 
looks. That is the thrilling part of 
this business. If somebody likes the 
looks of one of your yearlings well 
enough, he might pay almost any- 
thing for it. Never forget that Wil- 
liam Helis paid $66,000 for Pericles— 
a very beautiful animal that was a 
spectacular failure at the race track! 
Never forget the $50,500 that was 
paid for War Feathers, the $65,000 
for Broadway Limited, the $70,000 
for Hustle On, and the $75,000 for 
New Broom, 

“Those are the things that keepa 
breeder well supplied with happy 
dreams at night. As my father used 
to say, nobody that owned a lottery 
ticket or a yearling colt ever com- 
mitted suicide.” 

There are a great many people 
who think that Walnut Hall, the es- 
tate of the late Mrs. Lela Harkness 
Edwards, is the most beautiful farm 
in all Kentucky, even though it does 
not raise Thoroughbreds at all. Its 
crop, on the contrary, is Standard- 
breds, and it has produced a whole 
bluebook of champions in the earthy 
sport of harness racing. Its white 
fences contain 3200 acres of superb 
pasturage and shady groves, where 
its 100 brood mares live the simple 
country life in drowsy fashion. Wal- 
nut Hall is so diversified that it is a 
protitable business venture in live- 
stock husbandry with Hereford cat- 
tle for beef, Guernseys for dairy 


produce, sheep and chickens and 
turkeys. There are kennels for the 
breeding of notable great Danes 
and beagles. And there is, for the 
side of the account books written 
wholly in black ink, tobacco. 

The Bluegrass produces, too, 
prize crops of American Saddle 
Horses, the animals that figure so 
importantly in horse shows every- 
where. And even a few work horses 
are bred here and there, although 
nobody seems to boast of the fact. 

For about seven months of the 
year the Bluegrass is somnolent. 
Its people live quietly among them- 
selves, dining with comfortable sat- 
isfaction upon the beef and lamb 
and the greens and berries they 
laid down at harvest time in the 
freezer —upon hams and bacon from 
the smokehouse. The mares are big 
with foal, and the yearlings are each 
eating themselves to bigness and 
strength at the rate of nearly a hun- 
dred pounds a month. But as 
spring opens out, there begins a sea- 
son as gay and crowded with activ- 
ity as opens out in the most frivo- 
lous of regions. 

Things commence with the April 
race meeting at Keeneland track, 
which is half a dozen miles from 
Lexington and is in all conscience a 
unique enterprise in this land. The 
mile-and-a-sixteenth track at Keene- 
land and the massive stone build- 
ing now used as the clubhouse were 
built in 1916 by John Oliver Keene, 
an old-style Kentuckian, who was 
determined to have the finest pri- 
vate training establishment in the 
world. 

Nothing would suit Jack Keene 
save to live with and among his 
horses, and so, on the upper two 
floors of the great barn with its 
stalls for forty-eight horses, he in- 
stalled his own living apartments. 
He invited scores of guests to his 
private race meetings and of course 
they, too, had to live with the horses, 
in guest rooms above stairs. Keene 
spent half a million dollars on 
building and track, enjoyed both 
for a while, and then sold the prop- 
erty in 1935 to a group of his friends 
for $140,000. The friends formed an 
association, and thus emerged an- 
other of those rare enterprises, a 
nonprofit-making racetrack. Keene- 
land is operated for sport and sport 
alone, and its delightful, friendly 
two-week meeting at the break of 
every spring is a holiday for all 
the Bluegrass. 

Everybody goes to the races. 
There is no fence at all around the 
track, and everybody could come 
in free, but nobody does. All hands 
pay dutifully for their admission 
tickets. Where else would the purses 
for the winners come from? 


With the Keeneland race meeting 
begins the summer-long stream of 
visitors to the Bluegrass. I do not 
speak simply of the tourists now, 
but of people from nearly all parts 
of the world who are drawn to Lex- 
ington because they, too, are horse- 
men and horsewomen. They come 
for the trotting races at the mile 
oval of the Kentucky Trotting 
Horse Breeders’ track, and for the 
sales of harness stock at Tatter- 
sall’s and at Walnut Hall—events 
which follow in quick procession. 
They come for the auctions of the 
saddle horses, for theweek-long horse 
show of the Junior League in June — 
one of the biggest and most impor- 
tant outdoor horse shows in the 
country. Now, in peacetime again, 
there are certain to be two or three 
missions from foreign governments 
making official inspection of Amer- 
ican methods in the improvement 
of the Thoroughbred. And last, but 
surely not least, are the men and 
women looking over the scene in 
preparation for the biggest of all 
weeks in the Bluegrass, the auction 
sale of yearlings at Keeneland, 
which is held late in July. Perhaps 
500 colts and fillies will be offered 
for sale to the highest bidder—the 
very cream of American Thorough- 
bred production for the year. 

But long before the sales begin 
these same men and women, or 
their agents and advisers, are in the 
Bluegrass. They go from farm to 
farm, looking over the yearlings 
that will soon be offered for sale, 
and secretly making their selections. 
Nearly every racing stable has its 
own list, before the first yearling is 
brought on for sale, of the animals 
it hopes to acquire before the sale is 
done. 


The New Old Kentucky 


With so many visitors, Blue- 
grass hospitality burgeons into full 
flower. The juleps grow frosty on 
ancient shaded terraces, the grim 
realities of a bickering world fade 
from the mind. Delightful, easy- 
going gentlemen and quite beautiful 
ladies talk about horses, and in 
every mind there is a single, steady 
image—not of bank accounts nor 
statesmen gesturing ominously, not 
of bombs stacked quiescent row on 
row nor of iron curtains hung whim- 
sically across the world—but of a 
bobbing huddle of brilliant silks as 
they come out of the distance into 
the stretch turn, and the passionate 
drum of hoofs as they straighten 
for the wire and come in a madness 


of frantic voices for home. 
THE END 





Turn to Facts for Holidays, page 136, 
for information about hotels in Lexington, 
Kentucky. 
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cottonwoods along a mountain 
the morning sun, or 
the paler gold of aspens splashed 
like running fire among the ever- 


And there are no fall colors, even 
in New Mexico, as brilliant as the 
scarlet ristras of chili peppers dry- # 
ing on the walls of every native vil- 
lage and indian pueblo, nor any 
sight as colorful as an Indian dance 
to celebrate the Harvest. 
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TVA PLAYGROUND 


(Continued from Page 70) 


a fake, too; for everyone knew that 
multiple-purpose reservoirs, with a 
manipulated and varying water 
level, provided in their very nature 
no fit swimming beaches and no 
sustained yield of fish. 


Piscatorial Psychology 


In the light of all previous expe- 
rience, there seemed a great deal of 
truth to such contentions. It is 
perfectly true that all the major 
TVA reservoirs which are subject 
to drawdown for purposes of power 
generation and flood control can 
have no beaches. Even if sand is 
hauled in and put there, that sand 
gets sucked away in the drawdown. 
But millions of people go swimming, 
anyway, and enjoy it. Again, the 
manipulated varying water level in 
these reservoirs makes manifestly 
impractical fixed docks and boat- 
houses ashore; they have to be 
floating structures that go up and 
down with the replenishment and 
drawdown of the water. But this 
offers no formidable impediment to 
boating pleasure. And in offset to all 
this, 7500 miles of the TVA lake 
shores’ 9000 miles of shore property 
are public property with the right 
of free access. Considering how 
little of our outer and inner shores 
of sea and lakes in this country is 
freely open to all comers; consider- 
ing, further, that TVA, holding all 
these lake shores in fee simple, can 
and does bar billboards, dumps, 
dives and other unsuitable or un- 
sightly structures, maintaining in- 
stead a natural peace and beauty — 
here is a public recreational advan- 
tage at once immense and unique. 

As for fish and their secret ways, 
TVA biologists stationed at the 
new town of Norris, on Norris Lake, 
have found out things about them 
in the past ten years which were 
never known before. These findings 
contradict or reverse in a number of 
important particulars the previously 
accepted practices and lore. “It is 
astounding,” says Dr. R. W. Esch- 
meyer, and adds smiling, “It as- 
tonished even us!”” An Ohio farm 
boy who liked the outdoors, ‘“ Doc” 
Eschmeyer took his biology at Ann 
Arbor, and formed even there some 
unconventional ideas about the 
prevailing practice of stocking from 
hatcheries infertile or polluted 
waters. State hatcheries, or private 
sportsmen’s groups, he observed, 
really accomplish nothing by dump- 
ing, say, a hundred thousand or so 
of hatchery small fry into poor 
“aquatic pastures,’ unfruitful 
water. “Two healthy female wall- 
eyed pike or twenty female bass will 
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lay that many eggs. If it’s good 
water, quite a lot of the hatch will 
grow. If it isn’t, restocking is like 
turning out calves to graze on a 
desert,” he said. 

In 1938, when he came to Norris 
as a staff biologist for TVA, he 
didn’t expect to find good fishing 
water behind TVA’s multipurpose 
dams. He accepted, indeed, the 
general experience of the past that 
power production and fishing are 
incompatible. “I expected to find 
the usual thing here—another pre- 
dicted ‘fisherman’s paradise,’ then 
one or two years of good fishing, 
then another ‘biological desert,’” 
he says. ‘‘My one hope in coming 
here was to try to find out why. 

“Well, I never have, exactly. 
You can’t, you know, when the 
‘biological desert’ fails to appear.” 

With Dr. A. H. Wiebe and other 
TVA biologists, Eschmeyer rigged 
up a laboratory houseboat with 
trailing netting equipment and be- 
gan to probe for vital statistics un- 
der the waters of Norris Lake. 
Those waters had been at the time 
impounded for four years. To get at 
an inventory of the total fish popu- 
lation these investigators made 
large samplings, tagging the game 
fish and returning them to the 
water. They enlisted nine local 
sportsmen’s clubs to join in the re- 
search as to the annual take. This is 
done by means of a four-day tag- 
ging program at the height of the 
gamefish season, in April, now. The 
sportsmen report their tagged take 
per trip and this is adjusted mathe- 
matically to the total number of 
fishing trips—50,000 individual 
fishing trips, with more than 500,- 
000 pounds of fish caught, for in- 
stance, on Norris Lake alone, last 
year. 

On all the tributary lakes, includ- 
ing Norris, fishing has increased 
around fiftyfold since these waters 
were impounded and on some of 
these storage lakes it has increased 
one hundredfold. On the Tennes- 
see itself the increase is less, but 
even here there are many anglers 
now for each one who used to try it 
there. On the storage lakes, the 
catch in general last year ran about 
one fifth bass, largemouth, spotted 
and smallmouth, three fifths crap- 
pie, with the remainder wall-eyed 
pike, sauger and bluegills. The catch 
when I was there this spring showed 
the wall-eyed still coming up in 
number especially fast. 

Adding studies of waters still to 
be impounded, from 1941 onward, 
Eschmeyer and his associates found 
that impoundment in general ap- 
peared to be raising the fishing take 
from forty-five to fiftyfold in the still 

waters of the storage reservoirs. 





They wondered if this could last, 
and decided to keep quiet until they 
were sure. Meantime, they made 
some other findings. For instance: 

Just as the southern pine grows 
faster than northern pine, game fis); 
in warmer southern waters grow 
faster, mature earlier, and die 
sooner than northern game fis):. 
Eschmeyer figures that four years ‘s 
the general life span of most sout!)- 
ern bass, as compared with almost 
twice that up north; and, north and 
south, he says, most game fish die 
of old age, uncaught by anglers. 

There is practically nothing, he 
finds, to the old idea that 'to fish for 
largemouth bass in thespring spawn- 
ing season is to indulge in an 
unsportsmanlike slaughter of the 
nest-guarding males. The guarding 
male will dart at the plug or bait 
defensively, yes; but he butts it 
with his head like a goat instead 
of snapping at it; and, “you can’t 
catch a bass that keeps his mouth 
shut’”’; therefore you slaughter no 
males while they’re actually nest- 
ing. Then, he asked, why have a 
closed season at spawning time? 
Why have a closed season at all 
when “we're not even denting the 
supply?” 


A Fishing Revolution 


In 1945, accordingly, the states 
opened all TVA major reservoirs 
to year-round fishing. If you buy a 
license, priced from one dollar up- 
ward, according to how long you 
want to stay and fish, you can fish 
there any time that you want, day 
or night. This announcement was 
regarded as revolutionary by fishing 
zealots everywhere, and is occasion- 
ing high debate. It also doubled 
fishing on the TVA lakes in 1946, 
and the take also doubled without 
any apparent diminution of the 
supply. Now a good many other 
fish-and-game authorities have come 
around to the view that American 
inland fishing has been in general 
overregulated. Nine states already 
have followed in legalizing a year- 
round open season. 

Doctor Eschmeyer doesn’t be- 
lieve that a year-round season will 
work everywhere. TVA has the ad- 
vantage of having so much fruitful 
water it can hardly be overfished 
with rod and tackle, he thinks. A 
legal limit is really unnecessary, in 
the light of the total supply there; 
but he favors keeping a limit to dis- 
courage fish hogs, and maintain a 
sportsmanlike morale. He doesn't 
pretend to know exactly why the 
unexpected happened, why im- 
poundment increased the fishing 
instead of ruining it. “But that 
winter drawdown we feared turned 
out to be a godsend,” he says. “It 
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can be so gradually conducted as 
not to disturb the spawning of 
desirable species. 

“All our dams are designed so 
that the water is removed from 
near the bottom, not over the top. 
This removes the ‘poor’ or stagnant 
water, without oxygen. Fish have 
to breathe; they need oxygen.- We 
don’t have nearly as good fishing 
in the few constant-level pools that 
drain over the spillways at the 
top.” 

No TVA lake is artificially ferti- 
lized deliberately to improve the 
fishing. Since 1944, when the ponds 
of a fourteen-acre hatchery were 
drained and that land put in soy- 
beans, TVA has had no hatchery 
nor have any of its waters been 
artificially restocked. There is little 
aquatic vegetation in TVA waters; 
the drawdown disturbs and im- 
pedes the growth of such as there is; 
and the scarcity of such vegetation 
carries over into a lack of water in- 
sects; so insect-catching fish, such 
as the bluegill bream, are scarce. 
But there seem always to be enough 
microscopic plants and animals to 
feed enough shad to feed the bass, 
crappie and walleyes, all of which are 
carnivorous. Doctor Eschmeyer and 
his colleagues believe that the 
lakes of the Tennessee and its 
tributaries now offer some of the 
best spring fishing anywhere in the 
United States. There is fair fishing 
right through the summer too— 
deep trolling—but the top of the 


year is April or May for lake and 
river fishing. The trout streams 
high up in the Great Smokies are 
best in summer. 

A little more than half of the 
Tennessee Valley is covered with 
forests. That is one of the main 
reasons why most of the new lakes 
are so clear. Some of the major 
National Forests—the Cherokee, 
the Pisgah, the Nantahala and 
the Black Warrior—lie within the 
Valley. The Forest Rangers provide 
simple recreation facilities as part of 
their conservation program. The 
somewhat more elaborate outdoor 
play equipment of the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park— 
a half million acres of timbered 
mountains, half of it virgin timber — 
has been longer established and is 
increasingly used. The total tourist 
income of the Valley is estimated to 
have risen to one hundred million 
dollars in the past ten years. 


The Rocking-Chair Horse 


Of sports ashore, motoring in- 
creases the most markedly; but 
hiking, camping and trail riding are 
likewise on the up. Tennessee Walk- 
ing Horses, each of them romanti- 
cally believed to descend directly 
from Andrew Jackson’s famously 
gaited old Free and Easy, a saddle 
horse, take riders over the trails at 
an untiring flat-footed walk, gliding 
running walk, or rocking-chair can- 
ter. Breeding and schooling these 
walking horses is getting to be quite 
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“Wonder what’s keeping it? Supposed to be every hour on th——” 
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a sport and business. Fourteen 
thousand people paid admissions to 
the last national show of the breed, 
held at Shelbyville, Tennessee, a 
town of but five thousand popu- 
lation, the first week of each 
September. 

Hunting has improved in the 
Valley since its waters were im- 
pounded, though the improvement 
has not been as sensational as the 
increase in fishing. Kentucky Lake, 
the newest, is attracting a con- 
siderable number of wild ducks 
and geese. It looks, in fact, as if 
this large new lake will deflect a 
great many south-migrating birds 
to the Tennessee as a flyway and 
make for better shooting in the 
Valley. 

On an 85,000-acre mountain pre- 
serve in East Tennessee, in the 
Tellico Area in the Cherokee Na- 
tional Forest, hunters can shoot 
wild boar. There they may also get 
a shot at bear. These bear and boar 
hunts are limited to 108 gunners, 
who draw lots for the chance, and 
go forth in November. The boar are 
wild Russian tuskers, brought in by 
British sportsmen to stock a pri- 
vate mountain-wilderness preserve 
around 1910. The biggest boars 
and sows weigh up to four hundred 


pounds, and they are sharply tusked: 


and full of fight. 

The U. S. Forest Service and 
State Game and Fish Department 
conduct the hunt, and a three-day 
deer hunt, annually, as part of their 
regular wildlife program on this 
85,000 acres of country so wild and 
otherwise useless that the Govern- 
ment had to pay only thirty cents 
an acre for the land. 

To those who can read a land- 
scape, be it wasteland, farms or 
forest, one of the greatest joys in 
visiting or passing through the re- 
vamped Tennessee Valley today 
is to see from the car or afoot a 
region that was rapidly going down 
the drain and now is vigorously 
up-and-coming. It isn’t a miracu- 
lous transformation over all of a 
region about the size of England; 
much of the land there is still in 
a miserable and degraded con- 
dition, and the very fences and 
buildings scream it. The improve- 
ment has come in clumps. Where 
one farm has terraced and put on 
lime and phosphate and gone for- 
ward with tight fences and grass 
and livestock, others have followed; 
and you see an enlarging stretch of 
proper countryside, properly and 
lovingly tended. Life is improving 
there, dynamically, and the people 
show it. THE END 
There's data on a cruise through TV A 


waters and on accommodations at Norris 
Dam in Facts for Holidays, Page 136. 











NOW is the Time 


@ Early Fall is a favorite season 
for vacationists in Missouri. 
Nature seems to out-do herself 
in providing a setting for pure 
enjoymént. Normally the weath- 


er is ideal... balmy days of 
friendly sunshine with cool 
nights. 


It’s the time for good fishing, 
too... a fine time to take one 
of those famous float trips in the 
famed Missouri Ozarks! In fact, 
you can name your favorite rec- 
reation and find it at its best in 
Missouri. 


You'll like our hotels, resorts 
and camps with excellent accom- 
modations at reasonable prices. 
Plan to come... you'll find a 
friendly welcome, Send coupon 
for Free Folder. 
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OLD QUEBEC 


(Continued from Page 34) 


forty churches and about the same 
number of monasteries and con- 
vents. The air is musical with 
church bells, even on many week- 
days. The good Québecois have a 
quiet way of slipping off for pre- 
breakfast service before going to 
shop or office. Some of the churches 
are quaint and historic, like the 
oldest religious edifice in Quebec, 
Notre-Dame-des-Victoires. A num- 
ber are regally beautiful in their dé- 
cor, notably the Basilica, the Church 
of St. Jean-Baptiste and the Angli- 
can Cathedral of the Holy Trinity. 
Set in this Cathedral wall is, for 
once in Quebec, a gracious English 
memory. It is the tombstone of 
Mary Ainslee, twenty-five-year-old 
wife of Thomas Ainslee, who col- 
lected His Majesty's Customs in 
1767. An Elizabethan poet might 
have written Mary’s epitaph: 


If Virtue’s Charms had pow’r to save 
Her faithful vol'ries from the grave 
With Beauty's ev'ry form supply'd 
The lovely Ainslee ne’er had died. 


Quebee City has its own novelist 
of today, Roger Lemelin, author of 
Au Pied de la Penle Douce. He is 
perhaps the first to use the mores of 
metropolitan French Canadians as 
the basis of fiction. Another novel- 
ist is Joseph Belleau, Quebec-born 
cosmopolite and scholar who is a 
member of the Faculty of Letters at 
Laval University. 


Old World Fetes 


An orchestra of talented local 
musicians, La Symphonie de Québec, 
gives concerts for crowded houses 
at Palais Montcalm. Wilfred Pelle- 
tier, conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and two Metropoli- 
tan singers, Raoul Jobin and Pier- 
rette Alarie, came from Quebec. 

The etchings of Simone Hudon 
and the paintings of Jean Paul 
Lemieux and Georges Duquet are 
notable examples of the work of 
contemporary Quebec artists. Their 
pictures may be seen at the fre- 
quent exhibitions of modern Cana- 
dian painting, illustrating, belles- 
lettres, wood carving, bookbinding 
and handicrafts arranged by the 
Provincial Museum, on the Plains 
of Abraham. 

A part of Quebec’s Old World 
flavor is its unique observance of 
certain special holidays. Les fa- 
milles canadicanes often follow the 
French custom of exchanging gifts 
on New Year's Day. Citizens, after 
going to Mass, pay ceremonial New 
Year’s calls upon the cardinal, the 
lieutenant governor and the mayor. 
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Twelfth Night, January sixth, is 
“the little Christmas” to Anglo- 
Canadians in Quebec, and le jour des 
Rois. to French Canadians. The 
“Kings” mean those who came to 
worship the Child in the Manger. 
On this day people go from all over 
the city to get les petits pains de 
Sainte Genevieve at Notre-Dame-des- 
Victoires. These fresh-baked balls 
of bread, about the size of a marble, 
have been blessed before distribu- 
tion. Québecois say that if you 


carry one in your pocket the year - 


through, you will never lack for 
money. Parties that night feature 
le galeau des Rois. A pea and a bean 
have been baked in this cake, and 
those receiving the lucky slices are 
crowned king and queen of the 
feast. 

On the day of the Corpus Christi 
procession, early in June, the Sa- 
cred Host is carried through the 
streets under a canopy, between 
lines of kneeling spectators. Que- 
bec’s patron, St. Jean-Baptiste, is 
honored with the suspension of all 
normal activities on June twenty- 
fourth, and with an _ elaborate 
religious-patriotic parade. 

Maple-sugar parties are a local 
secular celebration. When sap is 
running in the near-by groves, the 
Québecois go there en féte. 

Québecois are enthusiastic about 
ice fishing upriver. In a small 
cabane, moved to the frozen surface 
of the St. Lawrence, the fisherman 
drops a line with several hooks and 
bait of pig’s liver through a hole cut 
in the floor and the ice beneath. 
When tommycod, a species of ling, 
are pulled up they are thrown out- 
side to freeze. The fisherman fries 
some of his catch for dinner on the 
cabane stove. 

Practically all the Québecois are 
keen on outdoor sports. Men would 
rather play baseball than watch it. 
Rowing, cycling and walking are 
universally popular. Most of the 
men are eager hunters and fisher- 
men. There are excellent opportu- 
nities close to Quebec City to gratify 
these tastes. 

Living beside the river for genera- 
tions, these Québecois seem born to 


the water. Even the poorest have 
their rowboats and canoes, often 
built by themselves. Possibly the 
oldest sporting institution in 
Canada is the Quebec Yacht Club, 
organized in 1835 for rowing in 
summer and snowshoeing in winter. 
Now almost a hundred sailing and 
powered craft lie at the club’s 
moorings, west of Wolfe’s Cove. 

Food in local hotels and restaur- 
ants is good and prices are low. 
Eighty-three cents buys a_ well- 
cooked six-course luncheon, and for 
a dollar-fifty you may choose be- 
tween sirloin steak and broiled live 
lobster for dinner. 


The Rock of History 


Viscount Alexander, Governor- 
General of Canada, has described 
Quebec City as “halfway to heaven 
and more beautiful.” Just to see the 
walled, garrisoned, medieval-mod- 
ern town in its amazing natural 
setting is what most visitors like 
to do first of all. They turn a page 
which illustrates and memorializes 
the opening of a continent. Sight- 
seeing can be varied by shopping 
for Irish linens, English china, 
leather, and tweed; furs, convent 
embroidery and products of 
Canadian domestic arts and handi- 
crafts. 

Walking is especially adapted to 
absorbing the Quebec atmosphere 
and meeting the Québecois. You'll 
find the boulder on Cap Diamant’s 
greensward, marking the spot where 
“justly retaliating Hurons burnt 
captive Iroquois alive, but every 
burning Iroquois sang his defiant 
death song quite unflinchingly till 
his last dying breath.” In St. 
Matthew’s churchyard you'll see 
a chipped old slab on which an 
early Caspar Milquetoast cele- 
brated the virtues of his wife’s first 
husband and of his “ much respected 
mother-in-law.” Almost as unbe- 
lievable is “the man in the street,” 
who goes six blocks out of his way 
to guide you, or the smiling French- 
Canadian merchant, who comes 
politely from behind the counter to 
open the door for a customer. 

To climb on foot from Dufferin 
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Terrace to the Citadel is to be re- 
warded with a thrilling prospect 
from every one of the two hundred 
and eighty-four steps. Motor trips 
with an efficient Quebec guide to 
near-by Ste.-Anne de Beaupré and 
to the fle d’Orléans are almost 
“musts.”” In summer, various ex- 
cursion steamers and a taxi speed- 
boat offer sight-seeing by water. 

Athletically inclined visitors may 
play tennis, ride horseback, or swim 
in indoor pools. Several golf courses 
are within easy reach. A public 
plage (beach) provides swimming 
and sun bathing just beyond Wolfe’s 
Cove. Not far from the city, bath- 
ing, swimming, diving and boating 
can be enjoyed at three popular 
resorts, Lac Beauport and Lac St.- 
Joseph, on the north shore, and St.- 
Jean Village on fle d’Orléans. 

There are concerts for music 
lovers. At evening band concerts on 
Dufferin Terrace you may see local 
girls and boys do Canadien folk 
dances. The largest hotel offers ball- 
room dancing to excellent music. 

In season it is possible for visiting 
sportsmen to arrange hunting and 
fishing trips. Laurentides National 
Park, which can be reached in a few 
hours, offers to anglers a number of 
well-organized camps located on 
trout streams and lakes. 

Quebec is a winter as well as a 
summer resort. Here the Snow- 
shoers’ Congress holds an annual 
parade, and the dog derbies, with 
teams of Céte Nord sled dogs, stage 
a thrilling finish. All along the 
Plains of Abraham there are short 
ski runs, and a long, exciting one for 
experts down the hill to the Quebec 
Yacht Club. Visitors find popular 
ski resorts at Lac Beauport and at 
Mont Sainte-Anne, near the city. 
A new large center was recently 
opened at Valcartier. 

A toboggan slide is built every 
year on the terrace to the west of 
Chateau Frontenac. Flooded areas 
for skating, curling and hockey are 
scattered through the town. Then 
you may go driving in a cariole, a 
“one-horse open sleigh”’ with bells. 
Sometimes, if the river freezes hard 
enough, it is possible to cross on an 
ice bridge to the fle d’Orléans. 

But a Quebec native warns that 
about two hours out of doors on a 
typical winter day is as much as he 
can take. If some courteous French 
Canadian tells you that your ears 
are freezing, don’t emulate the 
English visitor unaccustomed to 
such friendliness, who glared and 
snapped: 

“They’re my ears, aren’t the 

THE END 
For travel and hotel information about 
Quebec City, see Facts for Holidays, 
page 136. 
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I refuse to believe that any main street can, in terms of dirt and smells and heat and noise, compare with Al Rashid Street, Baghdad. 


by ALEC WAUGH - 


FRIEND of mine was recently 
A offered a job in the Middle 
East. “It'll mean living in 
Baghdad,” he said. “I’ve heard that 
it’s a grubby spot. You were there, 
Weren't you, in the war? What 
would you say about it?” 

I have rarely felt myself better 
qualified to give information. I 
Was stationed in Baghdad for over 
thirty months, from September, 
1942, to June, 1945. I was serving 
on the staff of G.H.Q., Persia and 
Traq Force but, as a member of an 
intelligence organization, I was al- 
lowed to wear mufti and was en- 


Baghdad 


Only memories and the old way of life remain in the city of the caliphs 


couraged to mix with the civilian 
population, British and Iraqi. If 
there is any place that I can claim 
to know as I know my pocket, it is 
Baghdad. “Baghdad,” I told my 
friend, ‘“makes an appalling first 
impression. Anyone forced to spend 
a week there would hate every min- 
ute of it. Yet personally if I had to 
spend the rest of my life in exile 
from New York and London, I 
would as soon spend it there as any- 
where. It is a place that grows on 
you.” 

Why it should, why it does, is 
not too easy to explain. Certainly 


no city in the world could make a 
worse first impression. Whether you 
arrive by air from Cairo or train 
from Istanbul, or across the desert 
by convoy from Damascus, that 
first impression is the same. Heat 
and glare beat up at you from a 
mud-caked road down whose center 
runs a low hedge of oleanders, their 
pale pink blossoms drooping and 
discolored under a film of dust. On 
either side of you are drab one- 
storied villas. On one side a large 
ceremonial arch, the entrance to a 
projected park, stands on the edge 
of a wilderness of small garden plots 


Illustrations by Ruth and Helen Hoffman 
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and discarded vehicles, symbols of 
abandoned enterprise. A cluster of 
dingy cafés is crowded with long- 
skirted Arabs, their heads wrapped 
in long black-and-white handker- 
chiefs. They are seated on rec- 
tangular wooden settees, sipping at 
their coffees while a radio deafen- 
ingly blares out either a scream of 
oratory, or one of those cacophonous 
oriental dance tunes that always 
seem about to reach a rhythm but 
never do. Everything is shabby; 
there is a complete absence of bright 
colors. 

From the broad, brown Tigris 
rises a cloying smell of drains and 
mud, as your car swings to the right 
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Most Iraqis are Moslems and do not introduce acquaintances 
to their women, but opportunities for men to meet one another are many. 


into the town’s main thoroughfare, 
Al Rashid Street. Cut originally by 
the Germans for military purposes 
during the first World War through 
a labyrinth of~narrow streets, Al 
Rashid Street runs from the north 
gate to the south, lined by a succes- 
sion of one-roomed, one-windowed 
shops, tastelessly decorated with 
shoddy goods, interrupted every 
twenty yards or so by a café or 
hotel, cinema or larger store. Part 
of the pavement is roofed under a 
colonnade of pillars, imprisoning 
the air and rendering it more pun- 
gent. The roadway is thronged with 
all manner of strange and decrepit 
vehicles. Along the pavement small 
boys are propelling heavily laden 
donkeys. Old, bent men are shuf- 
fling at a kind of trot under the 
weight of bundles of brushwood and 
articles of furniture that they carry 
knotted upon their backs. Arabs in 
long-skirted robes move with sedate 
tread, telling their yellow beads. 
Westernized government officials in 
ill-cut European clothes are briskly 
hurrying to their offices. Voices are 
raised. Horns are honking. The 
thermometer stands, in the shade, 
at 110°. Over it all hangs an 
indescribably medleyed smell of 
drains and unwashed bodies and 
heavily seasoned foods. I refuse to 
believe that any main street in the 
world can, in terms of dirt and smells 
and heat and noise, compare with 
Al Rashid Street, Baghdad. And it 
is here in this street that the city’s 
hotels are set. The short-term vis- 
itor will wrinkle his nose distaste- 
fully and, as he unpacks his suit- 
cases, decide to make his visit brief. 

Nor at a first glance would the 
life that is led there by. the British 
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and European residents appear at 
all attractive. The climate of Iraq 
is one of the most trying in the 
world. The hot season lasts from 
the middle of April to the end of 
October. The shade temperature 
during that period will rarely drop 
below 100°. At times it will top 
120°. Little rain falls between late 
March and mid-November. The 
only change from the sequence 
of cloudless days is an occasional 
dust storm. There is no escape from 
the heat during the summer months. 
The elaborate system of irrigation, 
that since ancient times had made 
the country prosperous and its cities 
beautiful, was destroyed by Mon- 
gol hordes in the middle of the 13th 
century and Iraq is now a flat 
waste of desert, girdled between 
Turkey and the Persian Gulf by the 
green belt of date groves that fringe 
the Tigris and Euphrates. 


The Seamy Side 


East, west, north, south, which- 
ever way you go, it is the same. 
There is no hill station. There is no 
equivalent for the Londoner’s week 
end in the country. There is no 
“getting to the sea.” For week 
after week, month after month, you 
swelter in the plains. It is not sur- 
prising that tempers get frayed long 
before the summer is at an end. Nor 
is the winter particularly pleasant. 
The houses and offices are con- 
structed against heat, not cold. And 
drafts blow under ill-fitting doors 
and through sun-warped window 
frames. Half an hour of rain re- 
duces the countryside to a swamp. 
The roads become impassable, and 
you can hardly keep your feet on 
the greasy pavements. Climatically, 


the only pleasant periods are the six 
weeks of the spring and the six 
weeks of the autumn. 

Nor do the conditions of social 
life provide much variety from the 
monotony of the climate. Most of 
the Western inhabitants are British. 
The United States Legation sup- 
ports a certain degree of state, 
but other countries are represented 
by a consul. No country ex- 
cept Great Britain has large 
trade interests. And the British 
community itself is small, being 
composed of the Embassy staff and 
members of such ancillary bodies as 
the British Council, British techni- 
cal advisers to the various Iraqi 
ministries, employees of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company and, lastly, 
representatives of trading com- 
panies. Everyone in the place is 
there for a specific purpose. And 
every visitor comes there for a spe- 
cific reason. There is ‘no tourist sea- 
son. It is hard to see why there ever 
should be one. Only to the ar- 
chaeologist does Iraq offer anything 
that is unique. The British com- 
munity is consequently only large 
enough to support two clubs: the 
New British Club, which is in the 
town and which consists of a bar, a 
billiard room and a large lounge to 
which ladies are admitted; and the 
Alwiyah, which is a mile or so down 
the river and which has a swim- 
ming pool, tennis and squash courts. 

Round these two clubs the social 
life of the town is centered, adapt- 
ing itself to a seasonal routine. The 
New British Club, being an indoor 
club, is patronized mainly in the 
winter. In the summer, life is cen- 
tered round the lawns and swim- 
ming pool of the Alwiyah. Thurs- 
days and Saturdays are the two big 
Baghdad nights; Thursdays be- 
cause Friday is the Moslem Sunday 
and many shops and offices do not 
open then. It is on Saturdays and 
Thursdays that the residents throw 
their parties. On Thursdays in the 
summer there is an open-air cinema 
show at the Alwiyah and on Satur- 
days there is dancing on the lawn. 
In the winter there are monthly 
Saturday-night dances at the New 
British Club. And on the fol- 
lowing morning after church, “ev- 
eryone”’ will gather there for ninety 
minutes of gin and limes before go- 
ing home to a heavy curry tiffin. 
Office hours are arranged to suit the 
season, so that in winter you can 
take your afternoon exercise be- 
tween two and four and in the sum- 
mer between four and six. 

You could safely say, indeed, that 
according to the time of year you 
would know what any friend of 
yours was doing at any given mo- 
ment of the day. There are only two 
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or three places that he could be, 
only two or three things he could 
be doing. It is very definitely small- 
town life and, because of the climate, 
small-town life under the dreariest 
and most difficult conditions. Even 
so it is a friendly, congenial atmos- 
phere that has been created there. 

In part, this is due to Iraq’s par- 
ticular political and historical posi- 
tion. For Iraq, though definitely a 
British sphere of influence, has 
never been considered a part of the 
empire; there was never any idea of 
incorporating it in the empire with 
dominion status. British troops oc- 
cupied Mesopotamia during the 
first World War, but when Great 
Britain was given the League of 
Nations’ mandate, she accepted it 
with the definite intention of re- 
turning it—as she has done—as 
soon as possible. Before the first 
World War, Great Britain had very 
few cultural and economic links 
with the country. 


East and West Meet 


Under the Turks the vilayets or 
provinces of Mosul, Baghdad and 
Basra were neglected sections of the 
Ottoman Empire. In 1918 Iraq 
was, both culturally and econom- 
ically, extremely backward, and 
British technicians and advisers 
went there in the 20’s to reorganize 
the finances of the country and its 
public services on modern lines, and 
to train the young Iraqi to take 
over as soon as possible “the run- 
ning of his own show.” This has 
meant that from the very start a 
large section of the British commu- 
nity in Baghdad—and next to the 
Embassy staff the most influential 


section—has been working in close 


co-operation with Iraqis. 
This fact has had a big effect on 
the social pattern of Baghdad life. 
I have never lived anywhere abroad 
where it was possible to mix more 
freely, more easily and under pleas- 
anter conditions with the real 
owners of the country. Most of 
the prominent Iraqis, certainly the 
younger ones, speak good English. 
Many of them have been trained 
in England. A number of Chris- 
tian Iraqis and their wives are 
members of the Alwiyah Club. 
The majority of Iraqis are Mos- 
lems and do not therefore introduce 
their acquaintances to their women- 
folk, but the opportunities for men 
to meet one another are numerous. 
In my own mess Iraqi officers and 
officials were frequent guests. Free- 
masonry flourishes, and British and 
Iraqis belong to the same lodges. 
Most specialists and_ technicians 
find their opposite numbers. 
found, for instance, that there was 
in Baghdad a branch of the P.E.N. 
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In the dingy cafés Arabs are seated on wooden settees, sipping 
coffee, while a radio blares one of those cacophonous Oriental tunes. 


Club. Its members were all Iraqis. 
Every three weeks or so there would 
be a gathering at one or another of 
the members’ houses. We would 
meet at about six when the heat of 
the day was lessening. We would be 
welcomed with coffee and lemonade, 
alcohol being rarely offered in a 
Moslem country. Stiff-backed set- 
tees and chairs would be arranged in 
a circle on the lawn or, if it was win- 
ter, indoors against the walls. One of 
the members would read a paper in 
Arabic lasting for forty minutes or 
so. The Iraqi next to me would 
whisper explanations. After the pa- 
per there would be a discussion. 
The atmosphere was very much 
that of a college literary society. 

During the discussion and the last 
part of the paper you became con- 
scious of active preparations about 
the kitchen, The supper at the end 
of each gathering was of Trimalchio- 
nian dimensions. A long buffet table 
would be piled high with fish and 
chicken, with a sheep cooked whole 
and stuffed with rice, with various 
salads and round cakes of bread. 
There would be a second table laden 
with bowls of fruit. There would be 
no cutlery. You ate with your right 
hand, At the end of the meal a serv- 
ant would bring you soap and a 
bowl of water, and sometimes a bot- 
tle of scent to wipe on your hands 
and wrists. Immediately after sup- 
per the party would disperse. When 
I came to leave Baghdad, I felt that 
I had made as many Iraqi, as I had 
made English, friends there. 

This close co-operative relation- 
ship between the British and Iraqis 
has undoubtedly given a corporate, 


integrated quality to Baghdad life, 
has created a happy emotional and 
mental atmosphere, and by doing so 
has considerably helped the British 
community to defy the climate. 

The very difficulty of that job has 
indeed contributed to its success; 
there is between the various mem- 
bers of the community something 
of the bond that unites shipwrecked 
sailors. Bound by that tie, the var- 
ious members of the community do 
their best to be friendly to each 
other, to make life as pleasant as 
possible for one another. 

Most English games would seem 
to require a setting of green grass 
and trees, particularly cricket. There 
is no grass in Iraq and in addition 
to the date palm only the gray- 
green eucalyptus. Cricket has to 
be played on matting stretched over 
tightly rolled, sun-baked mud, with 
the desert on every side. Yet even 
so something had been recaptured 
of the atmosphere of a village match 
in England. Round the oval en- 
closure oleanders have been planted; 
and in front of the green-painted 
pavilion a strip of rough grass has 
been watered carefully; edging it is 
a narrow flower bed. 


Dodging the Sun 


The residents do their best, too, 
to make the framework of their 
existence cozy. Traditional Arab 
houses are two-storied, built about 
a court in whose center there is a 
fountain. A balcony runs round the 
second story, off which small bed- 
rooms open. There is a fiat roof on 
which beds are set out in summer. 
There is often a cellar which is used 


as a cool living room during the hot 
weather. It is a type of architecture 
suitable to the climate. The modern 
Baghdad house, however, is built 
on a European pattern. And the 
majority of British residents live a 
mile or so from the center of the city 
in large airy bungalows which they 
keep cool by sun blinds and tight- 
closed windows. They furnish their 
houses tastefully with Persian rugs 
and bright Kurdish curtains and 
small Persian paintings upon ivory. 
Servants are easily obtained. There 
is no scarcity of food, and hospital- 
ity is deployed on a large scale. 
Dinner parties are for the most part 
formal, with the women in long 
skirts. And there is something very 
picturesque about a dinner table in 
a garden, under the stars. 

Great care is taken over the tend- 
ing of the gardens. The spring pe- 
riod when flowers are in bloom is 
brief, so brief that it might not seem 
worth bothering over, but most 
Baghdad gardens during those few 
weeks provide a welcome and re- 
freshing pageant of vivid colors. 

I had an Iraqi friend who ac- 
quired and walled-off a quarter of 
an acre or so of desert and planted 
every inch of it with flowers. At one 
end he built a summer house, and 
during March and April he would 
give elaborate lunch parties, with a 
string orchestra and a dancing girl. 
Nothing could have been less appro- 
priate against a background of 
bright spring flowers than an obese 
Arab woman in advanced middle 
age, with heavily painted face, her 
undulating body encased from neck 
to wrists and ankles in tight black 
satin; but I shall never forget the 
delight that that garden gave me. 
For so many months I had been 
starved for color. 

It is, of course, because you are so 
starved there for so many things 
that you appreciate so acutely the 
good moments when they come. 
That sounds, I know, a bromidic 
copybook maxim. But looking back 
over my thirty-odd months there, I 
can recall more good moments than 
I can over a great many more dra- 
matic and romantic periods. They 
are all little things that I remember, 
sensations and sights and sounds 
personal and peculiar to Baghdad — 
the first night in spring when it is 
warm enough to take your bed out 
onto the roof; the luminous sheen 
that settles at sunset on the Tigris; 
the sound of Deanna Durbin’s sing- 
ing carried from an open-air cinema 
across the river; the vivid scarlet 
that for a few moments, and a few 
moments only, slashes the sky at 
dawn; the cold bitter taste of beer 
on a parched tongue after an eve- 
ning’s cricket; the waking at four 
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on asummer morning to the thought 
that in ten minutes there’ll be a 
breeze from the north and it’ll be 
cool enough to pull on a sheet; the 
mosques and minarets of the old 
city, ocher-brown under the heavy 
sunlight; the golden domes of 
Kadhimain. There are so many 
little things like that to remember 
gratefully. ; 


The Ancient Pattern 


There is, too, on all sides the pat- 
tern of local customs—the weeks, 
for example, when everyone you 
pass will be chewing at a lettuce; 
the period. in midsummer when the 
Tigris sinks, and the Baghdadis 
plant with vegetables the mud 
banks of the river, and islands rise 
in midstream above its surface; the 
period in mid-September when the 
river rises and the planters scurry 
out to gather in the vegetables be- 
fore the islands are submerged— 
customs that are intrinsic to the 
city’s life, that have an eternal qual- 
ity, in which are incorporated a sur- 
viving essence of Baghdad’s his- 
tory, and its changed fortunes. A 
lone Arab riding his horse along the 
Bund, singing; a Bedouin putting 
down his mat, prostrating himself in 
his midday prayers; a group of small 
boyson donkeys, transporting earth; 
the boatmen calling to one another 
at night across the river are linked 
to immemorial traditions. 

Nothing is left now of the old city 
of the caliphs; its bright-tiled pal- 
aces have been sacked, the water- 
ways that fed its gardens have been 
destroyed. Even its site is changed. 
Yet something of its spirit lingers 
on, in the habits and customs of its 
people. I shall always be more than 
a little homesick for Baghdad. 

THE END 





Nothing was less appropriate 
against a background of flowers 
than an obese Arab dancer. 
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Gee, I thought you said the men here were handsome. 





My transfer says Neptune Avenue, 
Brooklyn; not some kind of silly star! 











I’m afraid you'll have to wear it 
outside your pressure helmet, dear. 
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Two round trips to Jupiter, young man! 


MERCORY> 
\are he biggest Tithe Planet’ 
nad ESON6E yoy 














You’d better shoot a 500th at f/64. We’re 
50 million miles closer to the sun, you know. 


Sg ® You and your Martian canals. In 
_— two hours we could’ve been in Venice. 














A preview 
f of vacations in 


the rocket age 


by RALPH STEIN 
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George, you left the lights burning in the living room. 


When do we throw the rice? 
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peratures. 


as it does in Galveston. 


WORLD-WIDE 





weather 


SEPTEMBER 


by WILLIAM L. DAY 


s far as weather is concerned, it’s difficult 
A for September’s traveler to go wrong, 
for so many places offer agreeable tem- 
Freakish weather is always pos- 
sible, but it can be prepared for by noting the 
highest and lowest readings for the month. 
Rio de Janeiro, for example, has experienced 
a cool 50° in September (it’s winter down 
there), a marked departure from its average 
of 70°. And in September, Rio’s had 100° too. 
Caracas’ temperatures are more dependable. 
There the extremes are 85° and 53°. 
For Bangkol»Guam, Galveston and Tokyo 
it’s the rainiest month, although it will prob- 
ably rain almost three times as much on Guam 


This is the month of the equinox, when the 
sun passes over the equator. Ancient weather 


Average Average Lowest 
daily daily temperature 
high relative on 
temperature humidity for month 
(per cent) 
Average Highest Average 
daily number 
of days with 
precipitation 











lore, which modern forecasters discount, says 
it is the month of equinoctial storms. Actually, 
it is the peak month of hurricane activity in 
the western portions of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, north of the equator. This is probably 
because these waters are now, on the whole, 


at their warmest, and the equatorial front (or 
doldrums) is in a position where the winds of 


the two hemispheres converge more sharply 
than usual, under conditions especially favor- 
able for hurricanes. This, and not the equinox, 
seems to explain the greater number of hurri- 
canes in these areas in September. 

Tropical cyclones are the most destructive 


weather phenomena known. The New Eng- . 


land hurricane of Sept. 21, 
before the equinox, and that coincidence must 
have strengthened the myth of equinoctial 
storms), caused $300,000,000 property damage. 


1938 (two days 


The North Atlantic region, including the 
Gulf and Caribbean, has an average of seven 
tropical storms a year, but individual years 
show wide departures from the average. 
Twenty-one storms were reported in 1933, but 
in 1890 only one was noted. This variation 
makes the average almost meaningless for the 
traveler. But there is meaning to the averages 
in the table. They’re not so good as a fore- 
cast, but no one can forecast the weather 
accurately more than a few days in advance. 
The almanacs, which attempted to do it for 
a year, were a combination of averages and 
careful wording. Here, without apology, are 
the averages themselves. THE END 
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CITIES Consistently Hot 
CG 93 83 67 99 72 
a ae 91 75 73 98 70 
0 ee 88 78 87 95 72 
MazaTiAn, Mexico... 88 76 80 93 63 
OO." OU ae 86 77 81 106 69 
TS Fee 88 75 78 93 70 
Se ee 86 76 92 94 72 
|} are 85 77 86 91 71 
«3 86 76 8t 91 70 
Kincston, Jamaica .. . 89 73 96 68 
Bevém, Braz... kts tit 89 71 87 96 65 
+ 85 75 86 92 70 
Manta .. 83 76 86 95 70 
PROGRESO, Mexico 84 7 84 91 70 

Het 
0 eee 92 74 57 102 63 
Hot te Warm 
Pee Bi 88 74 78 OF 67 
Home onc. ..... . 85 77 77 Ot 66 
a 86 76 75 95 62 
Grorcetown, B.G. . . . 87 7 65 91 69 
> 9 ae 86 75 79 94 69 
a ee 87 73 78 96 66 
PR et 85 75 74 96 54 
Ec. ‘sr’.g x algae 86 71 75 91 68 
Carro 89 7 W7 106 58 
Warm 
BerRMUDA..... ~ 84 7 76 98 59 
Recire, Brazic . .. . 83 7 72 90 67 
HonoLuLu 83 73 65 88 65 
pny ie a Ecuapor 82 73 76 86 69 
San Satvapor, Ext 
SALVADOR ..... : 85 65 85 100 60 
.. > a ee 86 64 65 112 52 
Smanomar ........ 82 66 83 100 44 
Warm to Comfortable 
Toxyo .. ./* 3 79 66 83 95 51 
Norro.k, Va. . 80 65 73 100 40 
Comfortable 
ATHENS ae 83 66 54 103 48 
JERUSALEM ... a 85 62 58 101 50 
Asommm~s ...... 7 66 69 110 52 
Nouméa, New CaLeponia 78 63 68 90 57 
ge, rr 80 61 62 94 45 
Caracas, VENEZUELA 7 61 8l 85 53 
Rio pe JANEIRO. .... 74 66 79 100 50 
TIENTSIN . . ; 79 62 69 91 41 
Los ANGELES . . 80 59 65 108 44 
LisBon. .. . 73 64 66 99 51 
ISTANBUL. .... 75 62 65 95 42 
San Digco . . aor 73 62 V7 110 50 
New York ..... 74 60 70 100 39 
BRISBANE 76 55 65 95 4l 
MapRID Fh 7 55 56 103 36 
Se 73 57 69 98 32 
Mexico Crry...... 7 4 70 80 43 
co 69 56 84 79 50 
VuapivosTOoK ...... 68 55 7 84 39 
San FRANCISCO . 68 55 74 101 47 
JUNEAU on 56 44 82 77 29 
PR ay : 69 50 79 96 33 
0 a Se ae 67 51 64 92 41 
ee ee eee 68 49 87 88 29 
CaPETOWN 66 50 76 92 35 
LONDON ikon 65 49 80 92 31 
MONTREAL . . 65 50 82 87 34 
Comfortable te Ceol 
BeRLIN. .... 66 49 75 91 32 
VANCOUVER. . “ 48 83 82 30 
VALPARAISO, CHILE 63 48 74 79 39 
AUCKLAND 6l 49 7 74 34 
Buenos AIRES 63 46 79 86 28 
ee 62 46 85 82 29 
St. Jouns 6l 46 7W7 84 29 
Cool 
MELBOURNE. ...... 63 46 68 85 31 
Gum...» 59 46 80 7 25 
STOCKHOLM . 59 46 7 77 29 
LENINGRAD . 57 45 78 77 29 
Chilly 

re a Te 56 42 81 89 20 
Punta ARENAS, CuILe — 45 35 69 61 19 
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cloudy 
che Y; > & month, 
12 inches 
Last month of monsoon rains 
Partly cloudy 
oneey. cloudy, dry season 
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Vay ily 

Last ae 4 of monsoon rains 
Rainiest month, 16 inches 
Cloudy 

Partly cloudy, dry season begins 
Very cloudy 

bw cloudy 

Cloudy 


Sunny, dry season ending 


Partly cloudy 
Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy, dry season begins 
Partly cloudy 

Partly cloudy 

Rainiest month, 5 to 6 inches 
Cloudy 

Sunny 


Cloudy 

Partly cloudy ,dry season begins 
Partly ae 
Very aule’ 


Very cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 


Rainiest month, 7 to 8 inches 


Partly cloudy 


Sunny 
Sunny 
Partly cloudy 
Partly cloudy 
Partly cloudy 
Cloudy 

Very . = 
Partly cloudy 
Partly cloudy 
ere cloudy 


Pact cloudy 


Partly cloudy . 
Partly cloudy 
Partly cloudy 
Very cloudy 
Very cloudy 
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Cloudy 
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Cloudy 
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Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 


Cloudy 
Cloudy, some snow 


*Averages less than one day a month. 
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Voyages to Nowhere 


by GERARD MOSLER 


HIS TIME we are taking you for an excursion into Nowhere. Can you 
Tiaentity from the clues given below the names of the places that do 
not actually exist but have been created either by traditional beliefs 
or highly imaginative authors? With a score of 9 or more names 


identified you will prove you really 


know your way about Nowhere. 


ee 


What Legendary Place .. . 


I1._____s mentioned by Homer, 
Plato and Horace, was later de- 
scribed by Lord Bacon in a piece of 
allegoric fiction as representing a 
model arrangement for the promo- 
tion of science and the perfection of 
man as a social being? 


Se is said to have been 
discovered by the Pole, John Scalvé, 
and is supposed to represent a vast 
tract of land near the Arctic Circle 
in North America? 








i was invented by 
Thomas More as a perfect example 
for a place where everything is 
flawless: the law, the morals, even 
the politics, and was then compared 
with evils of existing conditions by 
contrast ? 





4._______ literally means delight 
and pleasure and is regarded as the 
site of the origin of the human race? 


5. | ____ is full of idleness and 
luxury, “where the houses are made 
of barley sugar and cakes, the streets 
are paved with pastry, and the shops 
supply goods without requiring 
money in payment”? 





6. —— in satirical fiction is 
inhabited by a race of pygmies to 
Whom ; ordinary human being ap- 
pearec as a monstrous giant? 


wnisity “ZI 


(we oe 
1 "ABH WIUPARS “[[ seprsedsazy ous Jo sayy “g 
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Pemenwe 
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7. is full of “gigantic 
giants”’ to whom the same ordinary 
human being appeared as “a pygmy 
not half so big as a round little worm 
plucked from the lazy finger of a 
maid” ? 


8. _______ was one of the desti- 
nations of Hercules, from where he 
was supposed to bring back the 
Golden Apples which Hera had re- 
ceived as a marriage gift, the place 
which was guarded by certain sisters 
with the help of a dragon? 





9. was believed by 
Orellana, one of Pizarro’s lieuten- 
ants, to be a land of gold and un- 
bounded wealth between the Ama- 
zon and Orinoco Rivers? 


10.__ in Nordic myth- 
ology, was inhabited by the immortal 
souls of heroes slain in battle? 


lil.‘ is formed of dlivinee 
light beyond the power of descrip- 
tion; each inhabitant of which was 
bigger than the whole earth and had 
70,000 heads, each of which had 70,- 
000 mouths with each mouth having 
70,000 tongues and each tongue 
speaking 70,000 languages”’? 


12. was depicted by the 
Greek poets as the fair land where 
the souls of the good dwelled and to 
which the great heroes passed with- 
out death and in the ideal climate of 
which they were always happy? 
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Most Mountain Resorts offer lower rates after Labor Day. 


More Fun...Less Cost 
IN THE FALL 


N THE ancient mountains of North Carolina—highest and oldest in Eastern 

America, the coming season is the most colorful of the year. More to do, 
more to see, More Fun...Less Cost. After Labor Day most mountain resorts 
offer special discounts, so make your reservations now. 

Days are sun-drenched, crisp and invigorating—nights are fireside cool in 
snug mountain Inns, Hotels, Lodges and Dude Ranches. All outdoor sports 
have added zest. 

Fish and boat on the mighty TVA lakes. There’s every variety of good golf. 
Hiking trails are at their best. 

A motor trip over the Blue Ridge Parkway, which winds and soars over peaks 
6000 feet high, through the most magnificent scenery in Eastern America, is 
an experience never to. be forgotten. Soon the Great Smoky Mountains and the 
Blue Ridges will be a mass of flaming reds and brilliant yellows and gold. 

Visit the Cherokee Indian Reservation and village. Stand in awe beside the 
mighty trees of Joyce Kilmer National Forest. And at sunset look out over“the 
gold-bannered blue mountains marching orderly intothe dormitories of the night”. 

It’s Easy to Travel NorthCarolina. A colorful map,which logs the highways of the 
mountains of North Carolina, tells you where to go, what to see, how far it is and 
what you will find when you get there, is yours for the asking. Mail coupon today. 


Notth 
arolina 


MORE FUN...LESS COST 








3848 Dept. of Conservation 

and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Please send illustrated booklet, 
“North Carolina Variety Vacation- 
land” and Travel Map. I prefer: 


C] Mountains ] Seashore 


Name. 


Address. 
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My fellow travelers understand when I say, “I spent last night in the Jug.” 


HOTEL RED BOOK, 


| Love You 


by BEN S. LAITIN 


NCE I Was just like any other 

tmain traveler: I would dash into 
the station a few minutes before de- 
parture time and rush to the news- 
stand to grab a handful of pocket 
mystery stories to help me while 
away the dull hours of a trip. 

But a year or so ago, in a Pullman 
car, I discovered the Holel Red 
Book, that scarlet bible of the trav- 
eling salesman. Since then, no book 
I ever picked up on a newsstand has 
equaled it for sheer interest and in- 
formation. From reading the ad- 
vertisements I have learned to hold 
my own with chance train acquain- 
tances. I can now speak casually 
and authoritatively about hotels I 
have never been to. “I see the 
Statler chain has air-conditioned 
their St. Louis house,” I may say; 
or ‘Have you heard those baritone 
radios in the Hotel Severin in 
Indianapolis?’”’"—and immediately 
I am accepted into the brother- 
hood of traveling salesmen. 

Without the Red Book I would 
never have been able to say, “I 
spent last night in the Jug,” sure 
my sophisticated fellow-travelers 
would know I meant the Jug Res- 
taurant of the Coronado Hotel in 
St. Louis, and not the local calaboose. 
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Without the Red Book I scarcely 
would have learned that the Pas- 
teuray Corporation of 2667 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis, offers hotels a 
portable ultra-violet ray machine 
which “ages meats, eliminates odors, 
minimizes shrinkage, etc.”; that C. 
E. Dennis of Martinsburg, W. Va., 
sells water cress 12 months of the 
year; and that a division of the 
Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, 
Conn., promises hotel managers a 
“Unique and attractive Employee 
Bulletin Board Service.” 

Without the Red Book I never 
would have known that there is a 
Corner Cupboard Inn at Grand 
Lake, Colorado; or that the Tampa 
Terrace, Tampa, Florida, is “A 
good hotel operated by an inn- 
keeper”’; or that it was after a dance 
at Draper Hall in Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin, that Charles K. Harris 
wrote his famous After the Ball. And 
without the evidence of my own 
eyes, on page 291 of the new edition, 
I never would have believed that 
there is a hotel named Spink- 
Wawasee. 

And speaking of the new edition, 
I must remember to write a sharp 
note to the Red Book editors. They 
have neglected to reprint a poem 


Drawings by Irv Koons 


which used to help me while away 
many pleasant hours. For the 
benefit of more nimble minds than 
mine, I herewith pass it along: 


A Tale of Ten Travelers 


Ten weary, footsore travelers, 
All in a woeful plight, 
Sought shelter at a wayside inn 
One dark and stormy night. 
“Nine beds—no more,” the landlord 
said, 
“Have I to offer you; 
To each of eight a single room, 
But the ninth must serve two.” 
A din arose. The troubled host 
Could only scratch his head; 
For of those tired men no two 
Could occupy one bed. 
The puzzled host was soon al ease— 
He was a clever man— 
And so to please his guests devised 
This most ingenious plan: 


|4|B|c|p||F|e[x{1| 


In room marked A two men were 
placed ; 
The third he lodged in B; 
The fourth to C was then assigned— 
The fifth retired to D. 
In E the sixth he tucked away, 
In F the seventh man; 
The eighth and ninth in G and H, 
And then to A he ran, 
Wherein the host, as I have said, 
Had lain: two travelers by. 
Then taking one—the tenth and 
last, 
He lodged him safe in I. 
Nine single rooms—a room for 
each— 
Were made to serve for ten, 
And this is it that puzzles me 
And many wiser men. 


If any of you figure it out, please 
don’t tell me. I want something to 
do on those long sleeper jumps. 

But nothing in the Red Book has 
ever given me more pleasure than 
the two pages in the back of the 
book devoted to the Standard Code 
for use in making room reserva- 
tions by telegraph, cable or radio. 
With the thoughtfulness charac- 
teristic of the industry, the Amer- 
ican Hotel Association has com- 
piled a lengthy list of code words 
which may be used to save money 
in telegraphing for reservations. It 
is the exotic beauty of the words, 
not their vulgar utility, which I 
cherish. 

My pulse quickens whenever I 
repeat the magic words—NYLOK, 
RAQAF, POCUN, FAWYM, GAHOV. 
The Red Book says that these words 
can be made to serve man’s purpose. 
If you want to reserve a medium- 
priced single-bed room with bath 
for late Tuesday night, for instance, 
all you need do is wire MEDUL 
ABABU RAQAF and sign your name. 
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For a long time, I just studied the 
code and mouthed the words with- 
out ever using them, just as a wine- 
taster rolls a choice vintage around 
his tongue and expels it. It never 
occurred to me to desecrate the code 
by using it to make reservations, 
But recently I began to wonder 
whether hotel clerks really take 
such messages in their stride. Last 
month I had occasion to go to 
Boston, and for hours before my 
train left I struggled to compose a 
code message of reservation to the 
Parker House. All I needed was a 
“medium-priced single room with 
bath, arriving late tonight.”’ The 
code translation—MEDUL ABABU 
RAZEM—Was disappointingly simple, 
and called for little ingenuity on my 
part, since with the exception of one 
word, the message was identical 
with the sample quoted in the Red 
Book. 

But it didn’t make much sense 
to wire DOVOM ELA WA MENAJ 
RAXAB NYLOK — because, beautiful 
as it sounded, I didn’t need a sample 
room, I had no servant, I couldn’t 


‘afford the best available room, I 


was arriving that afternoon and 
not late Saturday night (RAxaB), 
and I wouldn’t be home to receive 
the confirmation asked for in the 
code. 

I played around with dozens of 
combinations, each more mellif- 
luous and more senseless than the 
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Can hotel clerks decipher codes? 


next. I rather liked popur DOVOM 
CELUR, but in a final burst of frenzy 
I composed what I consider a 
masterpiece: BABAM EPOVO FALUX 
GAWON POHIX OCEQUE. 

But when my heady jag was over, 
I sent the original message — MEDUL 
ABABU RAQAF—Wwhich means “ Please 
reserve a medium-priced single-bed 
room with bath for late Tuesday 
night.” 

Did it work? Do hotel clerks 
really take such stuff in their stride? 
I cannot tell you, for, to my s0- 
row, I was too embarrassed to sig? 
my name. THE END 
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it was in Henry Wadsworth 

Longfellow’s day. The tenor 
of that ‘pause in the day’s occupa- 
tions” has been changed radically 
by the huge volume of kiddies’ 
phonograph records being released 
these days. 

These records probably have done 
more thananything else to make rais- 
ing children painless for adults. The 
best of them have even virtually 
appropriated the role of educator- 
entertainer from the parent. For if 
childhood is still a world glistening 
with Flexible Flyers and nights be- 
fore Christmas, it is also a Utopian 
realm in which children listen to a 
few records and promptly, and with- 
out further urging, decide that it’s 
fun to eat their spinach or put away 
their toys. Where once adults had to 
spend the children’s hour reading 
from The Gingerbread Man or Puss- 
in-Bools, they now merely buy re- 
cordings of such tales, turn them 
over to the youngsters, and then 
withdraw to the comparative peace 
and quiet of their martinis. 

An estimated 30,000,000 records 
for children were sold throughout 
the United States last year. This is 
no simple statement of a statistical 
fact. Itsimplications havea vast and 
penetrating influence on the whole 
field of childhood education and en- 
tertainment—and, incidentally, 
constitute a rather formidable threat 
to publishers of children’s books. I 
don’t say that even the most effec- 
tive kids’ records have achieved 
Perfection, but generally their pur- 
pose is high and their diligence un- 
flagging. Although not all children’s 
records are unbreakable (and they 
should be), this has been due to 
a shortage of plastics rather than 
to any inefficiency. Before long, 
children’s breakable records will 
have become a thing of the past. 

The records and albums discussed 

low have unquestioned appeal 
and value for their intended age 


T" CHILDREN’S HOUR isn’t what 


\MENT 


Records for children combine education with en- 


tertainment—and help make parents’ role painless 


groups. A great many of them have 
been tested on my four-year-old 
son, and the rest upon older chil- 
dren. The responsibility for the 
views expressed from here on lies 
with the moppets on whom the rec- 
ords were tried. 

One of the most thorough jobs of 
catering to kids’ tastes in records is 
being done by an organization that 
calls itself, with encouraging ex- 
plicitness, Young People’s Record 
Club. For $12.50, paid in advance, 
a subscriber receives eleven records 
a year. He specifies whether the se- 
lections are intended for two-to- 
six-year-olds or for six-to-ten-year- 
olds. These records are unbreakable 
and have excellent balance and 
fidelity. And—much more impor- 
tant—the material is carefully tried 
out on children before it is approved 
by a discriminating board of editors 
consisting of Dr. Howard Hanson, 
Prof. Douglas Moore, Genevieve 
Taggard and Dr. Randolph Smith. 

For the younger group, two rec- 
ords— The Little Fireman and Little 
Indian Drum—are big treats; while 
the senior set leans heavily toward a 
story called Lentil. This is no reflec- 
tion on the rest of the catalogue, for 
I have yet to try out a Young Peo- 
ple’s release that didn’t satisfy. 





Among the biggest sellers in the 
field of children’s records are four 
albums by Uncle Don on the Sonora 
label. They are called At the Zoo, 
Song Shop, Land o’ Song and Play- 
Land. Their appeal is apparently re- 
stricted to certain localities. For 
example, G. Schirmer’s in New York 
reports that its customers simply 
do not go for Uncle Don; and Hal 
Davis, who produces a popular chil- 
dren’s record program over Station 
WHN in New York (Saturdays, 
12-12:30 p.m. EDST), tells me he’s 
never had a request to play any of 
the albums. On the other hand, 
certain Midwestern and Western 
shops do a brisk business with them. 
I’m sorry to say that the records 
are breakable. 

A plastic album called Tubby the 
Tuba does a delightful and informa- 
tive job of identifying the instru- 
ments in the orchestra and enjoys 
enormous prestige among children 
of both age groups. Narrated with 
great skill by Victor Jory, it was 
put out by a now-defunct firm called 
Cosmo and sold over 100,000 sets. 

Another Tubby the Tuba, this one 
narrated by Danny Kaye, soon will 
be released by Decca. I haven’t 
heard it yet, but Decca holds high 
hopes for its success. Inasmuch as 


At home and in school, records for children are increasingly popular. 
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Spend golden days touring 
Québec’s beautiful forests, 
camping by crystal-clear 
lakes, and swift-running 
rivers, enjoying traditional 
Québec hospitality in mod- 
ern inns and hotels. For 
help in planning your trip, 
write to The PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC TOURIST 
BUREAU, QUEBEC 
CITY, CANADA. 
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YOUR Pleasure is OUR Business! 
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Every month for everyone 


New places to go 
New things to do 
The finest in reading and photography 


lyear$S 2 years $8 
3 years $11 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Be sure theyre Secu 


TEAKTRoot 


PISTON RINGS 


Every car someday is sure to need 
new piston rings. When yours does 
ask your repairman for Leak-Proof. 


ved 
our ol 


1. Keep oil down 
2. Keep power up 


3. Give smooth, new 
motor operation 


4. Give longer life 


This means when your repairman installs these rings, 
he Is backed up by o guarantee of satisfactory piston 
ting performance for 10,000 miles or one year, which- 
ever occurs first, under the terms and conditions of 
the McQuay-Norris Leak-Proof Piston Ring Replace- 
ment and Labor Guarantee available upon request. 


McQUAY-NORRIS MFG. CO ST. LOUIS 





Life’s more fun out here 
in Arizona's most healthful, delightful year-round 
climate; with warm, dry, sunny days; cool restful 
nights all fall and winter. Loaf luxuriously, enjoy 
outdoor sports around the calendar. Unusual, in 
teresting experiences await you; visit Wonderland 
of Rocks and other scenic and historic spots. Pic 
turesque Old Mexico invites you “abroad” just 
across the street. Hospitable Doug- 
las and nearby guest ranches offer 






~ every accommodation. 
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Kaye is funny to a great many peo- 
ple, Decca’s aspirations appear rea- 
sonable enough. Victor’s album, 
Pee-Wee the Piccolo, has had a great 
deal of publicity, but most children 
I’ve queried find it a pretty limp 
aping of Tubby. Yet Capitol’s Rusty 
in Orchestraville, although plainly of 
the Tubby school, is a huge success. 

Decca is understandably proud of 
three other unbreakable children’s 
reléases. One, by Peter Lind Hayes, 
is called Genie, the Magic Record. 
It became unprocurable when Decca 
ran out of plastic, but the company 
has replenished its supply and any 
week now Genie should once again 
be on the counters. The other two 
items for which Decca pats itself 
upon its corporate back are Frank 
Luther’s Mother Goose Rhymes and 
Nursery Rhymes. 

Children respond almost unani- 
mously to certain voices. Like 
Frank Luther, there are singers who 
immediate hit—and in 
many cases not necessarily because 
of their material. Others are less 
fortunate. For example, Margaret 
O’Brien, a youngster who seemed a 
wise choice to read nursery tales, 
has turned out to be a flop in her 
Capitol albums of Goldilocks and 
the Three Bears and Slories for 
Children. The trouble seems to lie 
in Margaret’s faulty enunciation 
and too-studied declamation. Oddly 
enough, men who sing rather repeti- 


score an 


tious songs in twangy voices are 
popular with the youngest set. Tex 
Ritter’s Children’s Songs and Sto- 
ries (Capitol) finds an enthusiastic 
audience among children from six 
up. The Wayfaring Stranger, a com- 
pendium of American folk songs 





Rathbone reads to his daughter. 


which Burl Ives recorded for both 
Asch and Columbia, has proved a 
hit with children of nine and over. 
Johnny Mercer, the gifted and pro- 
lific lyric writer, also has turned out 
to be a children’s favorite. His 
Capitol of Zip-a-Dee-Doo-Dah, al- 
though intended for grown-ups, 
goes over big with kids. Mercer also 
participates in one of the younger 
generation’s most cherished al- 





bums, Tales of Uncle Remus, in 
which he joins with the original cast 
of Walt Disney’s Song of the South. 

Woody Guthrie, a folk singer on 
the order of Burl Ives—and with 
considerably more authenticity— 
has recorded an album for Disc 
which is popular with children from 
two to seven. Called Songs to Grow 





Kaye makes records for small fry. 


On— Nursery Days, it has an unpre- 
tentious sing-songy quality which 
delights the kids, and is about as 
successful a children’s album as 
there is on the market. The real 
surprise among the performers on 
children’s records, however, seems 
to be John Garfield. Though Gar- 
field made his reputation on his 
portrayals of tough characters in 
the movies, he is wonderfully per- 
suasive in the Mercury album of 
Herman Ermine in Rabbit Town, a 
set for kids between four and ten. 

In many ways Bozo at the Circus 
(Capitol) is among the most ingen- 
ious children’s albums. Bozo is the 
story of the circus interpreted 
through words, music and sound ef- 
fects; in addition, the album itself 
is a picture book which illustrates 
what’s going on while the record 
plays. When the child hears a whis- 
tle on the record, he turns the page 
and thus follows the narration. Bozo 
is entertaining, educational, and a 
neat fusion of sight and sound. 

The Winant label has released a 
series of unobtrusively instructive 
records to ease the parental frustra- 
tion of the children’s hour. Called 
It’s Fun to Eat, It’s Fun to be Neat 
and Pick-’-Em-Up and Put-’Em- 
Away, they actually inspire children 
to perform tasks that always have 
seemed distasteful. They’re all un- 
breakable too. 
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A label called Vox is recording the 
lives and music of great composers 
in albums intended for children of 
six and over. Mozarl—His Story 
and His Music, Tschaikowsky— His 
Story and His Music, and Chopin— 
His Story and His Music are al- 
ready on the market. Soon to be 
released are recordings of the lives 
and accomplishments of Mendels. 
sohn, Schubert, Schumann, Bralims, 
Beethoven, Haydn and Bach. The 
only serious fault I can detect in 
the sets I’ve heard is that they're 
breakable. In the field of musical 
education, by the way, you should 
certainly investigate Peler and the 
Wolf, with Frank Luther as narrator, 
on a Decca set. 

A number of literary classics have 
been adapted on records and most 
of them are good for the older age 
groups. Charles Laughton’s Decca 
album of Moby Dick is fine for chil- 
dren over ten or eleven; so is Treas- 
ure Island, narrated by Basil Rath- 
bone (Decca). Rathbone’s story- 
telling of Robin Hood (Decca) is ap- 
propriate for younger children. 

My experience has been that 
fairy-tale recordings are not alto- 
gether successful: Hansel and Gretel 
often tends to frighten children, as 
does The Gingerbread Boy, in which 
murder is treated in almost tongue- 
in-cheek fashion. For quite differ- 
ent reasons, the Little Black Sambo 
records are a serious mistake. | 
have yet to observe a case in which 
they didn’t stir up race conscious- 
ness, and that is a serious error in 
any children’s record. 

The records and albums men- 
tioned above are but part of a huge 
catalogue. Here is a partial list of 
the better things for children on 
records. The age group for which 
each is intended is in parentheses. 

Fairy Tales (4-10)—Frank Lu 
ther (Decca). 

French Folk-Songs for Children 
(5-12) —Louis Chartier (Decca). 

Five Hundred. Hats of Bartholo- 
mew Cubbins (3-7)—Paul Wing 
(Victor). 

Funnybone Alley (7-14)—Alfred 
Kreymborg (Disc). 

In Which a House is Built.at Pooh 
Corner for Eeyore (3-8)—Robert 
Shaw (Victor). 

Joel Chandler Harris’ Uncle Re- 
mus Stories (6-10)—Sterling Holle 
way (Decca). 

Little Engine That Could (3-8)- 
Paul Wing (Victor). 

Stories for Children (5-10) —The 
Great Gildersleeve (Capitol). 

Songs of Safety (2-7) —Frank Lv- 
ther (Decca). 

Children’s Hour (5-12)— Donald 
Crisp (Decca). 

Luke the Singing Duck (3/ 
(National). —GerorGE FRAZIER. 
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ics have 


nd most CONSTANTLY expanding branch 
Ider age Ae the movie industry, less 
s Decca publicized and hence less glam- 


for chil- 
is Treas- 
sil Rath- 
s story- 
a) is ap- 
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orous than its theater-exhibited 
Hollywood counterpart, is the home, 
school, club or factory movie, the 
16- and sometimes 35-mm. film 
rented out to individuals or organi- 
zations for nonprofit showing. A 










en that growing number of owners of home 
10t alto- projectors are learning that for 
nd Grelel prices ranging from three to forty 
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dollars a showing they may have in 
their game rooms or their school 
auditoriums films ranging from early 
Chaplin comedies to Of Mice and 
Men with Burgess Meredith and 
Betty Field; from Sergei Eisen- 
stein’s Russian classic, Alerander 
Nevsky, to Plane Crazy, the first 
Mickey Mouse short. 

Families who think of 16-mm. 
movies as blurry comedies or ani- 
mated cartoons run off to keep the 
kiddies quiet for the evening still 
may be in the majority, but it is 
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or which doubtful if they will be for long. The 

entheses. handwriting of the nontheatrical 
rank Lu- film boom is already on the wall. 

Nontheatrical, affixed to the 

Children word film, means a movie that must 

deca). not, in its showing, simulate a the- 

Bartholo- ater presentation. The original pro- 

ul Wing ducer may let an agency rent his 

film in return for a fixed cut of the 

)— Alfred profit, but you, as the renter-shower, 

can’t hire a hall and run off your 

ilt.at Pooh show in competition with the Bijou. 

)— Robert One sign of the nontheatrical 

boom is the fact that Universal- 

Uncle Re- International, the well-known major 


ng Holle Hollywood studio which now boasts 


connection with British J. Arthur 


ld (3-8)- Rank’s Eagle-Lion, has invaded the 

field. A Universal subsidiary, United 
-10) —The World Films, has taken over the es- 
ol). tablished educational and recrea- 
Frank Li- tional film list of Bell & Howell. 

Beil & Howell, manufacturers of 
— Donald movie cameras and camera equip- 

ment, went into the renting of films 
uck (3! for home and group showing as a 
RAZIER. natural sideline. They built up one 


Movies now available for home and group showing 
are increasing in number, improving in quality 


of the largest catalogues in the 
world. United World, with a vastly 
larger and higher-pressured distri- 
bution system handy in its parent 
concern, U-I, is set to make a wider 
public home-film conscious. And, 
going down the ladder in the same 
organization, Castle Films, spe- 
cializing in newsreel reprints, car- 
toons, musical, travel and adven- 
ture shorts, is, in its turn, a sub- 
sidiary of United World. Castle’s 
movies are for outright sale rather 
than rental. Official Films is a 
newcomer which rivals Castle in 
number of titles and will handle 
films of independent producers. 

There are two chief divisions in 
the film-rental field; there are pri- 
mary sources and general libraries. 
The old Bell & Howell’s setup 
would fit into the general-library 
category. It produced few films of 
its own and concentrated chiefly on 
marketing for rental the films of 
other companies or of independent 
movie makers who might have 
something of interest to offer. Films 
in the original Bell & Howell’s cat- 
alogue come from everywhere— 
from the major Hollywood studios, 
from Government agencies, from 
commercial concerns outside the 
movie business, from private indi- 
viduals. 

A primary source makes its own 
films or acquires distribution rights 
from the producer and releases the 
films through rental libraries. Thus 


Castle produces some of the films 
it sells, and it is to be presumed that 
Universal-International will act as 
a feeder primary source to United 
World. 

This doesn’t mean that the latest 
Hollywood releases are going to be 
available for your home screening 


simultaneously with their release to’ 


neighborhood theaters. The ‘non- 
theatrical” tag on rental films, par- 
ticularly on major-studio ,eleases, 
is a label that follows only after the 
movies have had a full and—the 
public willing—a profitable run in 
theaters throughout the United 
States. 

As indicated above, the classifi- 
cations of producer and source over- 
lap. Few if any organizations in the 
film-rental field are purely primary 
sources, 
library, part primary-source, and 
often a Castle film will appear in 
the catalogue of an independent 
outfit like Brandon Films, while 
the catalogues of a dozen different 
independent rental groups may list 
the same group of Chaplin comedies 
or U.S. Government documentaries. 

Brandon Films, not comparable 
in size to United World, is still a 
strong contender in the rental field 
today. Its catalogue is well planned 
and, as an organization, it goes to 
some pains to offer extra help to 
nontheatrical-movie fans. Bran- 
don’s office in New York maintains 
an unofficial clearing-house of film- 


Movies shown in the home are no longer jerky, blurred and boring. 
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Most are part general- ° 

























Skycruises 


Relax for a week or a week 
end on the Atlantic’s Coral 
Isles. Go when you want to; 
stay where it best suits your 
taste and budget. 
Excitingly different, yet 
less than four hours from 
New York or Washington 
by Colonial’s luxurious 
4-engined SKYCRUISERS. 


Only $126-°° Round Trip, plus tax 


See your travel agent, or 
write for Colonial’s new 
Bermuda booklet. It in- 
cludes a full description of 
Colonial Airlines’ SKY- 
CRUISER service to 
Bermuda and a long list of 
Bermuda hotels and guest 
houses. 


COLONIAL 
AIRLINES 


First in Courtesy and Comfort 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
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WEIGHS and MEASURES 


: DE-LIAR 


NO MORE GUESSING ... with the Langley Fisher- 
man's DE-LIAR. You know in a minute what your “big Ii 
ones,” weigh and measure. Easy to use and carry because Bi 
it's so lightweight—only 2% ounces. The hook folds up 


and fastens to bottom for carrying in your watch pocket 

Sturdily built for a lifetime of fishing fun with flexible 

steel rule, stainless steel scale hook, precision accuracy. Handsome 
black rustproof case with chrome trim Praised by expert anglers. An 
ideal gift if your dealer cannot supply send your name, address and $2 
for each DE-LIAR (check or money order, no C.O.D.'s please. Money 
back if not satisfied Prompt delivery.) (le California add s¢ tax) 


SPORTS SALES CO., Dept. H, 652 2nd Ave., San Diego, Cal. 


mpire 
ELECTRIC IRONER 
What a joy to do all your 
ironing sitting down. This 
compact, stream- 
lined ironer saves 
time and energy— 
irons everything 
quickly, exquisitely. 


IT's 
PORTABLE | 


Compact. 
Weighs only 
27 pounds. Fully 
approved by Underwriters’ Lab. Thermostat heat 
control. 21” roll. Motor driven. No oiling—ail 
bearings lubricated for life. The new improved 
Empire sells for $49.95. At stores or send check or 
money order. Express C.O.D. if preferred. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Free circular on request. 


EMPIRE IRONER, INC. “Cincinhon 
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$ When your doctor says, “Slow down... take 
it easy... relax!” Here’s your medicine. 
Aboard a Richardson Cruiser of Tomorrow, 
you can escape completely from the very things 
your doctor says you must avoid. You'll relax 
-- you'll find new enjoyment in a hobby that 
Richardson has found @ way to make practi- 
cally effortless. Write for illustrated folder H-9 
and find out about this new type of boat that 
costs so little to own, maintain and enjoy! 








RICHARDSON 


K permenentiy-tight 
meoheogeny hull. 
w% full-length Bilge String- 
ers. 
*®& 1% eck bottom fremes 
on 13” conters. 
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Richardson Boat Co., inc. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Copr. 1947 Richardson Boot Co., Inc. 


RICHARDSON 


CRUISER TOMORROW 








distinctive styling is yours in the new 






Se different from all other sports shirts 
that it's immediately recognized by the 
full length diagonal zipper closure . 
Genuine leather re-inforced pocket . . 
smart two button cuffs. 


A shirt for every occasion . . . sports, fly- 
ing, resort and casval wear. A treasured 
gift, too 

Tailored to perfection of luxurious 
KOHINOOR .. . a skillfully blended fabric 
of fine virgin wool and soft spun rayon 
that actually improves with washing. 


Bernard ftd. 


INC. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





eee, See 7 
$] 350 BERNARD LTD., 412 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio | 
— | Please RUSH POSTPAID (Attractively boxed)........ TAILSPIN Sports | 

postpaid =| shirts @ $13.50 each. Enclosed is 6............ (Check or Money order) | 

1 COLOR D saddle beige CO) sky blue () sea green () lemon snow | 

SIZE © small (14-1444) 0 medium (15-15%) Di large (16-16%) ; 

0 extra jarge (17-17) 

MAIL ORDERS © [oye | 
PROMPTLY AND | | 
CAREFULLY ough 
FILLED | ary STATE | 
a | 
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Educational films on foreign countries and people are shown in school. 


rental information—where and how 
to get the film you want in any par- 
ticular district in the United States— 
and serves as a liaison for numerous 
regional libraries. There is no im- 
mediate profit in this service, but it 
seems to pay off in good feeling. 
The Brandon catalogue bears down 
heavily on foreign films and films of 
social significance and educational 
value. 

The Museum of Modern Art in 
New York has its own film division 
and circulates some priceless 16- 
and 35-mm. film, both sound and 
silent, for rental. The Museum’s 
Film Library’s chief value is as an 
enduring archive for preserving the 
best films of the past. It will not, as 
a rule, offer films for rental to indi- 
viduals, but it will co-operate with 
educational groups and with accred- 
ited film-study groups throughout 
the country. The special value of 
the Museum is that its catalogue 
lists films in groups designed to 
show the development of the mo- 
tion picture as a medium, both in 
the United States and abroad. Some 
of its early films are available no- 
where else and, while the Museum 
may not be as full of interest on so- 
cial questions as Brandon, it cannot 
be approached for an intelligent 
coverage of the movie as an art. Its 
films may not be shown for profit. 

Most nontheatrical movies may 
be rented from agencies like United 
World, Brandon and the Museum 
of Modern Art. The classified sec- 
tion of any fair-sized city phone 
book will list several such agencies. 
A few films are distributed direct by 
their producers. 

The Department of Agriculture, 
which has produced many fine doc- 
umentaries, both explanatory of its 
work and aimed at educating rural 
groups, still runs off some of its 
special films, such as the one on 
County Agents, using its own peo- 


ple as the personnel involved. Most 
other Government agencies, the 
State Department, the Treasury 
Department, the Department of the 
Interior, and so on, are primary 
sources of worth-while documen- 
taries. All of these departments 
have made and most are still mak- 
ing films for general distribution. 
Most of their films go without favor 
to all accredited distribution agen- 
cies and are available throughout the 
nation. Almost all state universi- 
ties offer these films for showing at 
a minimum rental as a public serv- 
ice. Occasionally some Govern- 
ment films are considered permissi- 
ble for foreign showing only. 

Anyone who served in a military 
capacity during the war knows the 
uses made of movies by the mili- 
tary. Many of these, many of. the 
best of them, now are available for 
rental through private agencies. 
The British Desert Victory and the 
American To the Shores of Iwo Jima 
may be rented for as little as five 
and two dollars respectively. 

More and more commercial or- 
ganizations are showing an interest 
in using movies for advertising pur- 
poses. They have learned—in most 
of the ones I have seen, at any rate— 
that tooverplay their product at the 
expense of entertainment is fatal. 
As a result, some companies are 
producing semidocumentary shorts 
almost as interesting as those with 
no product to- sell. The Ford 
Motor Company has produced a 
series of travel shorts in which the 
only commercial cut-in is an occa- 
sional shot of a Ford car tooling 
triumphantly through Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, or the Pueblo coun- 
try, scenes of two of their releases. 
The Cigar Institute of America has 
released an advertising short which 
scarcely can be differentiated from a 
documentary. Almost all such films 
are available without rental. 
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Some colleges produce movies of 
their own to illustrate the work of a 
particular department or to aid 
their students in a trickily technical 
subject. As mentioned before many 
universities also act as distributors 
of films, usually at rentals well below 
those of commercial distributors. 
Some city museums produce their 
own specialized educational films. 

Not all these films are available 
for a simple family group to show in 
the cellar or the parlor. Most of 
the big rental agencies— United 
World, Brandon and the like, 
whose chief business it is to rent 
films—will rent most of their cata- 
logue to anyone; while specialized 
organizations like the Museum of 
Modern Art, some colleges and mu- 
seums and some primary sources 
will rent only to authorized educa- 
tional or film-study groups. 

The film forum, more familiar in 
the past to England and to Europe, 
is a growing thing in the United 
States today. Naturally, since it 
provides a guaranteed market for 
them, it is the hope of the rental 
agencies that the forum will con- 
tinue to grow. To this end, outfits 
like Brandon and United World 
make special efforts to aid the for- 
mation and growth of forums. 

The film forum, as differentiated 
from the film-study group, is a 
gathering of people to discuss some 
particular subject in more or less 
town-meeting style. For instance, 
if the subject is Life in Mexico, 
there is available the excellent doc- 

umentary, Forgotten Village, which 
may be shown at the beginning of 
the discussion to warm up the audi- 
ence or in the middle to amplify 
some points made by the forum 
leader. In any case, in a film forum, 
the film is primary only as it illus- 
trates the problem under discussion, 
and secondary as regards its own 
technical aspects. 


Factory, office and club groups utilize instructive movies. 





The film-study group, favored by 
the Museum of Modern Art, is a 
properly established organization, 
almost always connected with a 
university, devoted to the study of 
the motion picture, its origins, its 
development, its various techniques 
and so on. 

The agencies mentioned so far 
are, of course, merely a drop in the 
bucket compared to the myriad 
groups which make their money by 
renting films. 

Space here is much too short 
to mention all such groups, much 
less to go into their merits and 
their specialties. There is, how- 
ever, a special source of information 
about rental films which you will 
find invaluable if you are interested 
in the subject. 

This is the 1000 and One; the Blue 
Book of Non-Theatrical Films, pub- 
lished by Educational Screen, Inc., 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. This 
annual publishes the most complete 
available list of rental films in the 
United States. It includes the lists 
of all major distributors and ar- 
ranges titles conveniently according 
to subject matter. As an over-all 
source book, the Blue Book is un- 
beatable. 

If you have a projector of your 
own, if your club or some other com- 
munity organization has one, you 
can greatly broaden your movie 
viewing by study of the Blue Book 
and by delving into other individual 
rental catalogues. You may go all 
out for entertainment or for educa- 
tion, you may reach back into the 
movies’ past or seek out new, ex- 
perimental films. And you may find 
the whole thing a pleasant change 
from watching the neighborhood 
comic with his projector making his 
wife plunge backwards from water 
to diving board or speeding up your 
own morning run to the 8:35. 

— Ax Hine. 
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A mixture of imagination and penetrating realism makes some 


of our fiction classics more valuable guidebooks than Baedeker 





tion, an author’s blend of imagi- 

nation and observation gives us 
a picture of a city or country that is 
far more exact and certainly sharper 
than anything Baedeker or the 
WPA Guides can produce. As a re- 
sult, people in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, show you the House of the 
Seven Gables with the same pride 
that other cities bestow on the 
birthplaces of statesmen; and in 
London a sculptor has made a like- 
ness of Rima, the bird-girl of Green 
Mansions. If Hawthorne had not 
written his novel of the more secret 
places of the New England soul, 
the seven-gabled house might long 
ago have been torn down; while 
Rima, who could have existed only 
in the mind of the author, W. H. 
Hudson, is more real to most of 
us than any actual woman in South 
America’s history. 

Novelists, however, seldom deal 
in fancies pure and simple. There 


T' MANY OF the best books of fic- 


was a basis of actuality in Haw-. 


thorne’s novel; and through Rima 
Hudson personified the poetry and 
romance of a region that he had 
studied as a naturalist. 

Although the people who put out 
guidebooks strive for accuracy 
above everything else, it is doubt- 
ful that any guide-writer ever strove 
for precision as manfully as Thomas 
Wolfe. In You Can't Go Home 
Again, Wolfe, writing of himself in 
the third person, gives a glimpse of 
the novelist’s search for the right 
description: 

“He spent weeks and months try- 
ing to put down on paper the exacti- 
tude of countless fragments— what 
he called ‘the dry, caked colors of 
America’—how the entrance to a 
subway looked, the design and 
webbing of the elevated structure, 
the look and feel of an iron rail, the 
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| particular shade of rusty green with 


which so many things are painted 
in America. Then he tried to pin 
down the foggy color of the brick of 
which so much of London is con- 
structed, the look of an English 
doorway, of a French window, of 
the roofs and chimney pots of Paris, 
of a whole street in Munich—and 
each of these foreign things he then 
examined in contrast to its Amer- 
ican equivalent.” 

Baedeker never went to such 
trouble as that, but of course he 
wasn’t an artist. That is the point. 
The novelist is, or wants to be, an 
artist. Precise as his descriptions 
may be, they are simply a means to 
an end: to create an emotional ex- 
perience. Wolfe’s descriptions of 
Brooklyn, of Paris, and of North 
Carolina are as reliable as anything 
the guides can offer, but they are 
incidental and subservient to his 
theme—the gropings of an indi- 
vidual who feels himself lost in a 
world of chaos. 

Herman Melville—a greater nov- 
elist than Wolfe—gives us even more 
vivid pictures of physical objects. 
Moby Dick is a handbook on 19th- 
century whaling; it is also a gigan- 
tic allegory of good and evil. Mel- 
ville’s perfectly accurate descrip- 


_ tions of whaling and whaling towns 


serve a deliberate artistic purpose— 
to heighten and contrast the wild 
struggle in Captain Ahab’s soul. If 
we follow the novelists, we become 
travelers in an interior rather than 
an exterior world, in the realm of 
the spirit rather than the streets of 
a given town or the waters of a 
specific ocean. Thus, those of us who 
use novels as guidebooks have to 
be aware that at some point we will 
leave the literal world. Baedeker is 
as “objective” as the human mind 
can be, but even the most “real- 
istic’’ of novelists must become sub- 
jective sooner or later. His business 
is to-try to see the essence of a thing, 
not the facade. 

The reader who expects the novel 
to be as literal as the guidebook 
can get himself into comic difficul- 
ties, like a European friend of mine 
whose knowledge of America de- 
rived almost wholly from Mark 
Twain, Bret Harte, Jack London, 
Upton Sinclair and Ernest Hem- 


ingway. Apparently, before coming 
to America, he had managed to 
achieve a synthesis of those writers’ 
varied viewpoints. But after spend- 
ing a few days in New York he 
found himself emotionally and in- 
tellectually lost. Either his favorite 
authors had been terribly wrong 
about the nature of American civili- 
zation, or he could not trust his own 
senses. Only after he recognized 
that these writers had dealt merely 
with aspects of a huge and restlesa 
nation did he begin to straighten 
out. He had to learn to look at the 
essence rather than the surface of 
things through a novelist’s eyes. 

Curiously, the novelist who tries 
to stick to the surface usually writes 
a book that is inferior both as a 
work of art and as a guidebook. 
Dickens wrote Martin Chuzzlewit 
mainly to relieve his irritation at 
certain customs and manners of us 
Americans. As a novel, Martin 
Chuzzlewit is inferior Dickens; as a 
guidebook, it struck discerning 
travelers even in Dickens’ time as a 
crazy fantasy. 


TOWARD THE £ND of the last cen- 
tury a whole school of “regional” 
writers sprang up in this country. 
Among them were George W. Cable, 
Thomas Nelson Page, James Lane 
Allen, Helen Hunt Jackson, Mary 
N. Murfree and Sarah Orne Jewett. 
They wanted to set down apt de- 
scriptions of local scenery and local 
habits, but they are little read today 
mainly because they failed to get 
to the subsoil of their landscapes 
or under the skins of their char- 
acters. 

What the regionalists forgot —or 
didn’t know—is that the great 
novelist invariably writes a guide to 
the universal rather than the par- 
ticular. He reveals that the climate 
ofthe heart—which, rather than 
the climate of places, is his prov- 
ince—is the same everywhere. 

A friend assures me that E. M. 
Forster’s A Passage to India, written 
in the early ’20’s, is a better guide 
to the political and social mazes of 
the subcontinent than all the trea- 
tises and newspaper dispatches put 
together. I am willing to take his 
word for it; for my money, A Pas- 
sage to India is a great novel about 
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human beings. Apparently the better 
a novel is as a work of art, the better 
jn essence it is as a guidebook. 

That very broad statement in- 
dicates that if a novelist is good 
enough, he can make sympathetic 
readers accept his subjective view of 
a city or a region as the final, the 
only, description. For example, I 
can see Quebec only through the 
eyes of Willa Cather, Richmond 
only through the eyes of Ellen 
Glasgow. Intellectually, I realize 
that Quebec has changed mightily 
since the events set down in Shad- 
ows on the Rock, but emotionally my 
attitude toward the city is governed 
by that book. Richmond, I know, 
contains people not ‘at all like the 
characters of The Romantic Come- 
dians and They Stooped to Folly, but 
to me Richmond is the Glasgow set. 

Thousands of people have visited 
the island of Capri, looking for and 
finding there only the kind of life 
described by Norman Douglas in 
South Wind. Life on Capri 


Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby re- 
volves about circumstances that 
vanished with the repeal of the 18th 
Amendment, it is stilla trustworthy 
guide to the atmosphere of a Long 
Island summer—the fantastic at- 
mosphere that results from the 
proximity of well-groomed estates 
to middle-class villages, from juxta- 
position of pleasure-seeking to drab 
day-to-day living. 

In the early 20’s many an adoles- 
cent felt that Carl Van Vechten’s 
Peter Whiffle had caught exactly the 
atmosphere of the American’s Paris. 
Lately I reread the book and found 
it pretty foolish, possibly because 
Paris has changed and my genera- 
tion has grown older. Only this 
brief passage struck a chord: ‘‘ That 
night in Paris I saw no Americans, 
at least no one seemed to be an 
American, and I heard no English 
spoken. How this came about I 
have no idea because it never oc- 
curred again.” 


an account of American attitudes 
toward Europe before the latest 
war. I read it when it first appeared 
in 1929; then read it again in the 
summer of 1944 in Rome, whvce 
part of the action is set. A war was 
being fought not far to the north, 
and I picked up Dodsworth thinking 
it would divert me as something 
quaint and out of date. 

It amused me, but for sounder 
reasons. The American tempera- 
ment was still recognizable. The 
G. I. of 1944, for all that he was 
plunged into war and horror, was 
nonetheless a younger brother of 
Sam Dodsworth, with much of 
Sam’s feelings about Europeans: 

“And, swearing that he’d let no 
English passers-by tell him what he 
was going to wear, he stalked to- 
ward Piccadilly and into a hat shop 
he remembered having seen. He’d 
just glance in there. Certainly they 
couldn’t sell him anything! Eng- 
lish people couldn’t sell like Amer- 

icans! Sohe entered the shop 





can’t always be as lunatic 
as it is made out to be in 
South Wind (which, inci- 
dentally, isn’t a literal de- 
scription of any island in the 
world), but I and many oth- 
ers can swear that to visit 
Capri in any year, in any 
season, is to run smack into 
the people of South Wind. 
Maybe, as Oscar Wilde in- 
sisted, life does follow art. 

Several friends of mine 
are fully persuaded that the 
southern United States is 
composed largely of people 
created by William Faulk- 
ner. I have encountered 





SPRINGFIELD 


Springfield, Ark. and Springfield, O. 
Springfield, Neb. and Springfield, Mo. 
Springfield, Ky. and Springfield, La. 
Springfield, Tenn. and Springfield, Pa. 
Springfield, Wis., Springfield, N. C. 
Springfield, Minn., Springfield, S. D. 
Springfields, Va. and W. Va. 
Springfields, Idaho and N. J. 
Springfield, Ill.—and listen, lass, 

I’ve actually been to Springfield, Mass. 


—FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 


and came out with a new 
gray felt hat for town, a new 
brown one for the country, 
a bowler, a silk evening hat, 
and a cap, and he was proud 
of himself for having begun 
the Europeanization which 
he wasn’t going to begin.” 

G. I.’s didn’t ordinarily 
buy. hats, but many of them 
underwent emotionally the 
same sea-change Sam Dods- 
worth did. 

There are two ways of 
testing the value of the novel- 
as-guidebook. The first is to 
read the novel before reach- 








few real-life Faulkner char- 

acters, but although I reject Faulk- 
ner’s view of the spiritual climate 
of the Lower South, I think he 
is a master at capturing some of 
its atmospheric moods. I’m stunned 
by those who accept Sanctuary as a 
guide to Southern manners. How- 
ever, there is a passage in that lurid 
work that strikes me as a perfect 
picture of early Southern summer: 
“She sat limp in the corner of the 
seat, watching the steady backward 
tush of the land—pines in opening 
vistas, splashed with fading dog- 
wood ; sedge; fields green with new 
cotton and empty of any move- 
ment, peaceful, as though Sunday 


Were a quality of atmosphere, of 
light and shade. . . .” 

The key word there is “ atmos- 
Phere.” Atmosphere is one of the 
two qualities that novelists-as- 


guides are best equipped to give the 
reaccr-traveler. Atmosphere ap- 
Pears to change less rapidly than 
Mah icrs, politics, clothes and build- 
ings. Although the story of Scott 


Time plays tricks on _ better 
writers than Mr. Van Vechten, yet 
the novel that grows dated from the 
guidebook viewpoint may yet have 
value to the traveler, for it may tell 
him what a place was once like and 
thus give him some key to its 
present. Boston is not the same 
as it was in the era of William Dean 
Howells and Henry James, but no 
one can know that city well unless 
he knows its past. In Howells and 
James he will find the atmosphere 
gracefully and vividly preserved. 
Say the same of Dickens and Gals- 
worthy with reference to London 
and of Balzac and Proust with 
reference to Paris. 

Besides atmosphere, the one qual- 
ity that the novel read as guidebook 
is best able to offer is tempera- 
ment—a sense of people’s attitudes 
in a given place at a given time. 
Take Sinclair Lewis’s Dodsworth. 
Essentially, that is the story of an 
American marriage that ran on the 
rocks. On one level, however, it is 


‘Gallery by John 


ing a destination and then to 
check the novelist’s view 
against one’s own findings. If one 
says, “I have been here before—in 
a novel,” then the book has passed 
the test. That was my experience on 
my first visit to Quebec, after read- 
ing Shadows on the Rock. 

The other test is to read the novel 
after visiting the place. If, on put- 
ting the book down, one says, “‘ That 
is the way it was,” then the novel 
has passed the more difficult of the 
tests. With the novelist’s help the 
place has, in effect, been revisited. 
With the aid of a novel called The 
Horne Burns 
(Harper & Brothers, New York, $3) 
I have just revisited the Naples and 
North Africa of 1944. No military 
history, and certainly no guidebook, 
could have captured the atmosphere 
and temperament of wartime Naples 
as this grimly romantic novel does. 
So I repeat— a novelist’s mixture of 
imagination and close observation 
sometimes results in an accuracy 
that Baedeker and the Blue Guide 
can never equal. — HILARY H. LYONS. 
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tien. Nationally used in leading offices and Civil Service; 
aleo by canuaiitam writers, speakers, lawyers, scientists, 
cee at t—— . Over 100,000 taught by mail. The very 
surprise you. Also typing. 24th Year. 
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FACTS FOR HOLIDAYS 


Travel information on Quebec, Washington State, the Ten- 


nessee Valley and Lexington; how to avoid altitude sickness 


ee 





OLD QUEBEC (page 26) 


Transportation to Quebec City 
is provided by the Canadian Pacific 
and Canadian National Railways 
from Montreal, connecting there 
with through trains from such points 
as New York, Boston, Chicago and 
the Pacific coast; and by the Quebec 
Central Railway from Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, connecting there with trains 
from New York and Boston. 

Air service is offered from Mont- 
real by the Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines. Connections may be made 
at Mentreal with Colonial Airlines 
from New York and Washington, 
D. C.; with Northeast Airlines from 
Boston and New England points; 
with Trans-Canada Air Lines from 
Chicago, Cleveland and Toronto, 

The Provincial Transport Com- 
pany offers bus service connecting 
with major lines from points in- 
cluding New York, Toronto and 
Chicago. Connections also may be 
made at Canaan, Vermont, with 
the Maine Central Transportation 
Company from Portland, Maine 
(connections made in Portland with 
Boston and Maine Transportation 
Company and Greyhound Lines). 

The Canada Steamship Lines 
offer daily river service between 
Montreal and Quebec. The steam- 
ers continue service down the St. 
Lawrence from Quebec to Murray 
Bay, Tadoussac and Saguenay. 

If you're planning to motor to 
Quebec, you might do so by hitting 
one of the main points listed below 
and taking the suggested routes, 


From New York: U.S. Highway 
9 via Hudson Valley, Albany, the 
Adirondacks, Lake Champlain to 
Montreal; Canadian Highway 2 
down the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence to Quebec. Alternate 
routes include: . S. Highway 1 to 
New Haven; U. S. Highway 5 via 
the Connecticut River Valley to 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, and Highway 
5 to Quebec City; or through West- 
ern Connecticut, the Berkshires and 
Vermont via U. S. Highway 9 to 
Peekskill; U. S. 6 to junction with 
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U. S. 7; U. S. 7 to Montreal and 
Canadian Highway 2 to Quebec. 


From Boston: U. S. Highway 1 
to Brunswick, Maine; U. S. High- 
way 201 to the Canadian border; 
Quebec Highway 23 to Levis and 
cross by ferry to Quebec City (or 
Highway 23 to Beauce Junction and 
Highway 1, via Quebec Bridge to 
the city). An alternate route runs 
along U.S. Highway 3 via Concord, 
New Hampshire, to the Canadian 
border; Highway 114 and 22 to 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, and Highway 1 
to Quebec City. 


From Wasuincton, D. C.: you 
may use either U. S. Highway 1 to 
New York or Boston and continue 
on routes north (as above) or try 
U.S. Highway 1 to Baltimore; U. S. 
111 to Harrisburg; U. S. 11 via 
Scranton, Binghamton, Syracuse to 
Watertown, N. Y.; routes 12 and 
180 and Thousand Islands Bridge 
to connection with Canadian High- 
way 2 at Ivy Lea, Ontario. Con- 
tinue via Highway 2 through Mont- 
real to Quebec City. 


From Cuicaco: take U. S. High- 
way 112 to Detroit; cross Detroit 
River to Windsor, Ontario, and 
continue on Canadian Highway 2 
through Toronto and Montreal to 
Quebec City. 

Hotels in Quebec City include: 
the Chateau Frontenac (rates $5 
single with bath, $8 double, Euro- 
pean plan) ; the Chateau Champlain 
(rates $2.50 single with bath, $4 
double); the Clarendon (rates $3 
single with bath, $5 double); the 
St.-Louis (rates $2.50 single, $4 
double); and the St.-Roch (rates 
$2 single, $4 double), all with both 
European and American-plan ac- 
commodations. 





WASHINGTON STATE (page 36) 


Brstiocrapay, Nonfiction: 

Roaring Land, Archie Binns 
(Robert M. McBride and Company, 
1942). 


Looking Northwest, Frank Had. 
ley Cass (Binfords and Mort, 
1938). 

State of Washington, History, 
Government, Resources, Clarence 
Cleveland Dill (published by the 
author, Hutton Building, Spokane, 
Washington, 1942). 

Evergreen Land; a Portrait of the 
State of Washington, Nard Jones 
(Dodd, Mead and Company, 1947), 

History of the State of Washing- 
ton, Edmond Stephen Meany (The 
Macmillan Company, 1941 edi- 
tion). 

History of the State of Washing- 
ton, Lancaster Pollard (Binfords 
and Mort, 1941). 

Farthest Reach, Nancy Wilson 
Ross (Alfred A. Knopf, Incorpo- 
rated, 1941). 

Washington in Pictures, Edward 
Thomas (Binfords and Mort, 1946). 

Washington (American Guide se- 
ries), Writers Program, Washington 
(Binfords and Mort, 1941). 
Fiction: 

Mighty Mountain, Archie Binns 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940). 

Greal Son, Edna Ferber (Double- 
day and Company, Incorporated, 
1945). 

They Came to a River, Allis Me- 
Kay (The Macmillan Company, 
1941). 

Reunion on Strawberry Hill, Bere- 
nice DuRae Thorpe (Alfred A. 
Knopf, Incorporated, 1944). 

Wild Geese Calling, Stewart Ed- 
ward White (Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Incorporated, 1940). 


TRANSPORTATION: 

Seattle, Tacoma and Spokane 
are served by four railway lines: 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific; the Great Northern; 
the Northern Pacific and the Union 
Pacific. Trains of the four lines orig- 
inate in Chicago, where you may 
make connections from eastern and 
southern cities. 

From California, the routing i 
by Southern Pacific to Portland, 
Oregon, where connections are made 
with the above railroads to Wasi 
ington points. 

Air service is offered by North 
west Airlines from New York, Clik 
cago and St. Paul to Spokane, Seat 
tle and Tacoma; by United Airlines 
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from New York, Washington, Chi- 
cago, Denver, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco; West Coast Airlines from 
Portland to Seattle and Tacoma; 
Empire Air Lines from Idaho Falls, 
points in Idaho and Eastern Ore- 
gon and in Washington, to Spokane; 
Pan American Airways from Alaska 
to Seattle. 

Steamer service is offered by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway between 
Vancouver, B. C., and Seattle either 
direct or via Victoria. The Puget 
Sound Navigation Company’s Black 
Ball Line runs between Seattle and 
Victoria, B. C., and has ferry service 
from Seattle to Puget Sound points, 
including the Olympic Peninsula 
and San Juan Islands. 

Motor routes include: To Seattle, 
U.S. Highway 99, north and south, 
from California and Portland 
through Olympia and Tacoma; 
also north to Vancouver, B. C.; 
or U. S. Highway 10, from the East, 
a northern route through St. Paul, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana and Spokane. 

To Tacoma, U. S. Highway 99, 
north and south, and State High- 
way 5 to Mt. Rainier National 
Park. 

To Spokane, U. S. Highway 10, 
east and west, from Seattle or the 
East; U. S. Highway 395, running 
north and south (connécting at the 
Washington-Oregon border with 
U.S. Highway 30); Columbia River 
Highway, to Portland, or southeast 
on U. S. 30 to Boise, Salt Lake and 
the East. 


Vacation AREAS: 

Outstanding among Washing- 
ton’s vacation areas are Olympic 
and Mount Rainier National Parks, 
both of which have a variety of ac- 
commodations and vacation re- 
sources. 

Olympic is easily reached from 
such points as Seattle, Tacoma, 
Olympia’and Aberdeen, Washing- 
ton, and Vancouver, B.C. The park 
is served by the Washington Motor 
Coach Company, with transcon- 
tinental connections at Seattle. 
There’s regular ferryboat service 
across Puget Sound to the Olym- 
pic Peninsula from Seattle— Ballard 
and Edmonds. (The same service is 
available from Victoria, B. C., to 
Port Angeles.) 

Accommodations within Olym- 
pic National Park include lodges 
and chalets operated under govern- 
ment contract at Low Divide, En- 
chanted Valley, and at Graves 
Creek in the southeastern area. 

Hotel accommodations are avail- 
able at Lake Crescent Tavern, 
Rosemary Inn, Storm, King Inn 
and Ovington’s, which are privately 
Owned. Hotels outside the park 


(along the Olympic Highway) are 
located at Forks, Aberdeen, Port 
Angeles, Hoquiam, Hoodsport, Se- 
quim, Queets and Quinault. Rates 
start at $4.50 per day, American 
plan. For more specific information, 
contact the Olympic Peninsula Re- 
sort and Hotel Association, Col- 
man Ferry Terminal, Seattle. 

Housekeeping and overnight cab- 
ins are located at numerous points 
throughout the park and along the 
Olympic Highway. Rates start at 
$1 per person per day. 

Horses and guides for outdoor 
trips may be obtained at Olympic 
Hot Springs, Whiskey Bend, Sole- 
duck Hot Springs, North and East 
Forks of the Quinault River and 
Hoh, Bogachiel, Queets, Skokomish 
and Dosewallips Rivers. Cost aver- 
ages $3 per day for horse, $6 per 
day for guide, with weekly rates 
and rates for parties of more than 
five persons. 

Free campgrounds with facilities 
including open fireplace, picnic 
tables, toilets and spring water are 
located at Lincoln Ranger Station, 
Deer Park, Idaho, Waterhole, Al- 
tair, Jackson Ranger Station, 
Queets and July and Muncaster at 
Lake Quinault. 

Lakes and streams within the 
park will be open for fishing until 
October 31 and again from Decem- 
ber 1 to March 15, 1948. Closed 
waters include Barnes Creek, Cat 
Creek, Goldie River, the entire 
watershed of Morse Creek (exclud- 
ing Lake Angeles and P. J. Lake) 
and their tributaries, including lake 
waters within 300 feet of the outlet 
or inlet of closed streams. 

Tributaries of Bogachiel River, 
Calawah River, Dosewallips River 
to Falls, Hoh River, Queets River, 
Quinault River (including North 
and East Forks and Soleduck River) 
are also closed unless specifically 
mentioned as being open. 

No license or permit is necessary 
for park fishing. 

Mount Rainier National Park is 
readily accessible from Seattle, Ta- 
coma and Yakima, Washington, and 
Portland, Oregon. Both Tacoma 
and Seattle are served by the Rai- 
nier National Park Company’s 
motor coaches. 

Hotel and cabin facilities within 
the park include the National Park 
Inn, at Longmire, open the year 
round; rates, European plan, are 
$3 per day for a single room without 
bath (but with hot and cold running 


‘water), $1 each additional person, 


and $4 for a room with bath, $1.50 
for each additional person. Oha- 
napecosh Lodge at Ohanapecosh is 
open through October 31. 
Campgrounds at Longmire, 
Paradise Valley, Yakima Park and 
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Ohanapecosh are equipped with 
stoves, tables and sanitary facilities; 
those at White River, Tahoma 
Creek and Carbon River are 
less developed, but have similar 
facilities. 

Lakes in the park are open to 
trout anglers through September 
30; no license is required. 

Streams are open through Octo- 
ber 15 unless posted as closed. 
Fishing regulations are on file at 
ranger stations. 





TVA PLAYGROUND (page 67) 


A 14-day cruise offered by the 
Greene Line of Cincinnati leaves 
that city September 27, taking pas- 
sengers to Chattanooga and return, 
through Guntersville, Wheeler and 
Wilson locks, all in Alabama; then 
up through Pickwick Landing Dam 
in West Tennessee, followed by a 
full day’s sail on Kentucky Lake, 
back to the Ohio River and on in. 
Fare runs from $154 to $192.50, 
plus Federal tax. 

Vacation cabins at Norris Dam 


are open through November 1. The 


cabins are equipped with fireplace, 
firewood, bedding and linen, cook- 
ing facilities, hot and cold running 
water, showers. 

There is also a camping area for 
trailers and tents, provided with 
picnic tables, electricity, outdoor 
grills and a bathhouse. Rates for 
trailer, car or private tent are 75 
cents a night, $4.50 a week. TVA 
tents, which accommodate four, are 
supplied with cots and linen, table 
and chairs; cost $2 a night, $12 a 
week. 

The Norris Boat Dock is oper- 
ated by the TVA near the west 
end of the dam. The dock offers 
boat and motor rental and provides 
gasoline, oil, fishing supplies, re- 
freshments and mooring service. 
Canoes are rented at the dock at 
50 cents an hour, $2.50 a day, $10 
a week. Two docks on Norris Lake 


also rent boats and motors for trips ' 


on the lake. 





THE BLUEGRASS COUNTRY 
(page 91) 


Hotels in Lexington, Kentucky, 
include: 

Phoenix Hotel, rates $3 to $5 sin- 
gle, $4 to $8 double; the Lafayette 


How to keep your dog 
HEALTHIER, HAPPIER 


Dogs grow an entirely 
new coat every few 
months. Old hair must 
be frequently removed, 
or your dog’s health is 
menaced. New growth 
must be groomed often, 
or your dog quickly 
looks and feels unkempt. 

Join the thousands 
who keep their dogs’ 
coats clean, smart 
looking the easy, low- 
cost home way—with 
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PASTIME NO. 1: 


HORSEBACK RIDING 


Send for books containing what you should know 
about riding horses; their care and training; in- 
side facts about the most beneficial sport for chil- 
dren—source of relaxation and health for all. 


HORSE & MULE ASSOC. OF ene “a 
Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary, 407 $. Dearborn St 





Plan ee ~t 
to Visit 


<i THE 
WEST 
INDIES 


A Al ABIDING SUNSHINe, 


aes a gst es on meet 7 om 
ful island. mate in the 
West Indice” ° 14° sithful, invigor- 


Booklet on request. 
BARBADOS PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
(UNDER BARBADOS GOVERNMENT 


AUSPICES) 
1723 Chanin Bidg. New York City 





You may be sure you are using 
the choice of America's most 
famous anglers. For increased 
enjoyment in the sport of salt 
water fishing “Look to PENN” 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 





(PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY) 











PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO 


3028 HUNTING PARK AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA 32 PENNA 


CONN. AVE. ATWOODLEY RD. WASHINGTON, 


" spi ia 


£3 ae Wis. 


sf ae ic ; 


Se. ¢. 





@ Throw off that cloak 
of care. Spend your vaca- 
tion under the sun in fas- 
cinating Las Vegas where 
anything might happen, 
and does. Head straight 
for the luxurious com- 
forts of the Last Frontier. 
Here you'll find all of 
the pleasures of the early 
west in modern splendor. 
Tackle your favorite ‘sport 
...go western with a ven- 
geance...try a samba.to 
the music of a name band 
in the romantic Ramona 
Room...play in the Club 
21 Casino. Here’s every 
gay relief from routine... 
here's the time of your life. 


THE EARLY WEST IN 
MODERN SPLENDOR 





FACTS FOR HOLIDAYS 


Hotel, rates $3 to $5 single, $4.50 to 
$8 double; the Kentuckian Hotel, 
rates $3.50 single, $5 double; the 
Maple Rest Tourist Home, rates $3 
single, $3.50 to $4.50 double; Day’s 
Motel, rates from $2.50 to $3 sin- 
gle, $3 to $4 double. 


ALTITUDE SICKNESS 


Soroche, or altitude sickness, is 
capricious and unpleasant, and it 
can be dangerous. In Bogota 
(8600 feet high), Quito (9500) or La 
Paz (12,000) your blood burns 
more oxygen than your lungs can 
siphon from the thin air. People 
with high blood pressure or bad 
hearts have been affected in Mexico 
City, at 7500 feet. 

The first “go slow” signal is 
shortness of breath and panting 
after you’ve walked a couple of 
blocks. Soon you'll be a little dizzy, 
and your head will ache. At the 
panting stage, just walk a little 
more slowly, and you'll be all right. 
If you keep it up until you get to 
the dizzy and headachy point, sit 
down and rest. 

The standard accessories of active 
soroche are nausea and headache. 
In addition, it sometimes causes 
fainting spells. It also can deliver 
such trimmings as hives, a pair of 
black eyes, or sore teeth and gums. 

A young American woman’s se- 
vere case of hives was attributed 
by Mexico City doctors to the alti- 
tude. 

On one trip to the highlands 
soroche might leave you alone, only 
to nail you next time. You might 


continued 


frisk around with no ill effects at 
high altitudes, and come down with 
soroche after you get back to sea 
level. 

Lowland Latin Americans, on 
arriving in high-altitude cities such 
as Quito or La Paz, usually go to 
bed as soon as they get to their 
hotel, and stay there for the rest of 
that day. For the next couple of 
days they move about slowly, to 
let their systems get adjusted. 
From then on, they slow down a bit 
when they get breathless. 

The higher you go, the more care- 
ful you should be. For example, 
when driving over the Peruvian Cen- 
tral Highway across the Andes at 
nearly 16,000 feet, loosen your belt, 
collar and shoelaces, lie back in the 
seat without speaking. Your brain 
slows down at that altitude, any- 
way, so you don’t have much to say. 

At high altitudes, one cocktail 
will do the work of two. It’s alsoa 
good idea then to eat less and a 
little more often the first few days. 

Above all, sit down at the least 
provocation, and keep warm. If 
you have heart trouble or high 
blood pressure, don’t go up there 
at all without your doctor’s per- 
mission. 


For help in planning a specific holiday, 
write to Hotiway Information Service, 
Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, 
Pa. Among the bulletins which are avail- 
able to Howtway readers without charge 
are those on Canada, Washington State 
and Kentucky ; also a women’s “ Wardrobe 
Planner,” tipping suggestions, and how 
to plan a trip to the West Indies, Mexico, 
Hawaii or South America. THE END 
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